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TRAGEDY 


BY FRANK DANBY 
Author of “‘ Pigs in Clover,” etc. 


I 


HE had been a widow for twelve short months. They seemed 
S short to her because the experience of a lifetime had been 
crowded into them. 

Married at nineteen to.aman ten years older than herself, of incred- 
ible virtue, of an even more incredible eccentricity of temper and dis- 
position; an instinctive melancholiac,. who felt the burden of his 
jaundiced views and was apologetic; whose subtle claims were never 
satisfied, because they were never pressed,—she had been stifled in her 
youth and spirits; she had lived as one perpetually imprisoned. 

Makepeace St. Ives, with his indefinite goodness and flawless unself- 
ishness, was fit to be no woman’s husband. But on Elspeth Devon his 
idiosyncrasies had pressed with peculiar hardship; not only because 
she was characteristically gay, light-hearted, filled with love of human- 
kind, sunshine, and a natural joyousness, but because she was unfor-” 
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tunately tender of conscience and instinctively pitiful; somewhat wise, 
too, in sympathy that always understood and an intelligence that always 
revolted. 

She lived by his side for twenty years of unnatural repression, 
subduing her gayety to his melancholia, nursing him in his frequent 
illnesses, trying to lighten his fits of depression, his self-distrust, his 
doubts, uncertainties, mental distresses; and yet not growing great nor 
good through her sacrifices, because at the bottom of her heart and at 
the back of her brain lurked always the poisonous doubt whether, 
indeed, she were doing well, whether she was tending a man quite 
sane, whether she was sacrificing her days and nights and youth to a 
fancied duty, and that her real one was to herself. 

For she never made him happy. He was never happy; and, jaun- 
diced, neurotic, neurasthenic, he was never well. 

He doubted if he had been right to marry at all, and, in the doubt, 
separated himself from her until his health should be reéstablished. 
This was within a year of her wedding day, and his health was never 
reéstablished. He doubted whether he was justified in spending his 
large income, seeing that so many poor people starved. They lived 
economically, therefore, and he talked vaguely of the simplification of 
life. But he never found the exact way in which to best employ the 
surplus, and it remained unemployed. He could not trust his judg- 
ment, nor hers, nor anybody’s. And in his periods of half-insane 
brooding over his inadequacy, over his deficiencies, it haunted him that 
he was doing nothing with his wealth. 

There was so much to do in the world, that social duties, claims, 
enjoyments, appeared to him as waste of time—almost wicked. In the 
early days of their married life, whilst she still had a girl’s desire for 
companionship, pleasure in putting on her pretty clothes, going out to 
dinner or to a theatre, he developed some form of nervous fever with 
amazing regularity whenever their visit to London was due. She 
swallowed disappointment after disappointment, pitying him, before 
she understood that this was his protest against frivolity, and then— 
she pitied herself. 

If he had said openly, “ Don’t go into the world where there are men 
and women, normal, unlike I am, light-natured. Don’t waste time in 
dancing, dining, theatre-going,” she might have argued with him, might 
have converted him, or he her. But he dreaded the argument in which 
he might be worsted, he dreaded greatly lest he and she should come 

_ to open conflict of opinion. He did not wish to deprive her of legiti- 
mate pleasures; only, his uneasy conscience was ever at war with his 
undeveloped desire to live the Christian life. 

“Don’t mind me! I’m all right alone; go and stay with your 
sister; enjoy yourself,” were the phrases with which he secured her to 
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his side. He was so weak. Mentally, morally, physically, he was 
hardly a man at all. She knew that quite soon. He made no claim; 
her heart made it for him. 

They had not a point, not an interest, not a thought, in common. 
Nevertheless, he was satisfied, so far as his married life was concerned, 
that it had been ideal. For, indeed, she struggled, all those twenty 
years, to be a good wife to him. She realized that he neither drank 
nor gambled; that he was loyal to his friends and to her, and that 
he had not one single vice. 

But his dry skin, his arid nature, his ill-health, his weak depend- 
ence upon her—a dependence without sweet, free hours of confidence 
or tender ones of abandonment—made havoc of her years and woman- 
liness. She gave him her best; hours of tendance, hours of self- 
sacrifice. Before she had been married a year she learned never to 
bring him her small joys or troubles, never to treat him with frank 
camaraderie, always to subdue her mood to his. 

No woman was ever more solitary. That she was so rarely alone 
made her solitude almost intolerable. 

Hedingley acres marched with Revelstoke. But Sir Robert Hed- 
ingley had been no company for Makepeace St. Ives, and his wife was 
a perpetual invalid. That Lady Hedingley, semi-paralyzed and queru- 
lous, bound Sir Robert in the same shackles that constrained her own 
days, made Elspeth ever curious, and ever kind, attentive, ultra gentle, 
to her big, handsome neighbor. They met constantly. She and he 
exchanged unspoken sympathy at local festivals, when Lady Heding- 
ley’s bath-chair or the telegraphed or written apologies for Makepeace 
St. Ives’s presence arrested temporary attention from whatever gayety 
the scene held for either of them. “ Bob,” as his friends called him, 
was a power in the county, the most popular of landlords, a magistrate, 
a master of the fox-hounds; he was a devoted husband to the derelict 
whom he had married in his youth; but Elspeth St. Ives’s wistful brown 
eyes had an attractive softness for him. Elspeth knew, by the instinct 
women have, that his bondage chafed him, even as her own, and that 
the sympathy in her eyes when his wife’s bath-chair arrested his 
progress was reflected in the sympathy in his when Makepeace’s excuses 
were read or delivered. That was as far as they had progressed up to 
the time of Makepeace St. Ives’s death, up to ten days from the date 
of the funeral. 

Then he called upon her. All the neighbors had called, of course; 
but the other men had had sisters, wives, or daughters with them. 
Only Bob Hedingley came alone, early one afternoon, rather awkward, 
a little shy, apparently not quite knowing what to say, or, perhaps, 
how to word it. She looked pathetic to him in her deep mourning, 
lonely—the light of freedom in her eyes did not make her less so. He 
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bungled over his condolences, talked about the weather, held her hand 
longer than necessary, dropped it when he realized the unconvention- 
ality, and went on: 

“You ’ll excuse Lady Hedingley.” 

“She does not get any stronger?” 

“ No.” 

“Tt is hard . . . always to be ill.” 

“ Miserable.” 

“There is nothing too much for us to do for them.” 

“You did your share.” 

“Oh! I hope so; I always hope it.” 

“Poor fellow! Poor you! I am so sorry.” Again he laid his 
hand on hers. A sudden rush of tears quenched that strange light 
in her eyes. 

“T tried.” She was quite passionate in her asseveration. “I 
always tried.” 

The sympathy and understanding in his gray eyes, in the rugged 
face, the difficulty he had of expression, and the few half incoherent 
words that he found, brought an answering color into her cheeks. 

They had seen each other so often since she came into the neighbor- 
hood as a bride, and spoken to each other so little, it was wonderful 
how near intimacy she felt with him. 

“T say .. . you’ll want a friend. It’s awful hard on you 
. . « I know what it is . . . the loneliness. Can I do anything? 
If ever I can, you know how proud, how glad, I should be, don’t you?” 

“Tt is very kind of you.” And then, quickly, impulsively, she 
went on: “ Yes, I know.” 

Her cheeks were hot and her eyes suddenly downcast. Both of 
them were embarrassed. How could he utter conventional condolences 
when he knew—he must know—that now she could meet the early 
sunshine, fresh from her couch, no wakeful night in close sick-room 
to dull her eyelids, sink her spirits; now she could drink the sweet 
beauty of the moonlight, with nothing to call her from its contem- 
plation; now she could let a natural gayety carol in her voice, with no 
one to question her mood. 

But he—he was still in prison; and it was she who should condole 
with him, not he with her. 

There were a thousand things they might have said to each other, 
that they began to say, in ellipsis and broken, difficult sentences. But 
all too soon other callers came in, and they were interrupted. Little 
had been put definitely in words, yet she felt that there was an under- 
current of complete understanding between them. He seemed infinitely 

nearer to her, and to know more of her, than any of the men who 
gathered about her in the months that followed. 
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IL. 
Tue months that followed were difficult to get through with 
decorum. It was in them Elspeth realized that Makepeace St. Ives had 
been a burden that she had felt increasingly with increasing years. 
She had not needed Sir Robert Hedingley’s sympathy to assure her of it. 
And yet it was his sympathy, unspoken, that helped to make that 
autumn memorable, the winter short, the future full of promise. 

Her suppressed youth was as a perpetual spring within her, and 
at forty she still had her clear eyes and skin, her abundant hair, her 
unspoiled figure. But as she had not grown old, so neither had her 
character quite matured. She met Sir Robert in the village street; 
she took an interest in any case of gamekeeper or poacher where he 
sat to administer justice; she found herself driving in the direction 
that the hounds might follow, or where a pink-coated horseman might 
be expected to ride a wearied way homeward. 

Before those six months had gone by her weeds were a mockery 
as a surround for her smiling face; her crape and black draperies 
were ludicrously incongruous with her sparkling eyes; her freedom 
ran like wine in her veins. 

For she was rich, and her health was perfect, and Makepeace St. 
Ives could no longer detain her in darkened rooms; could no longer 
beg her to go out and enjoy herself whilst making it impossible for 
her to do so; was no longer in the background of her life, forcing the 
note of pity, enfilamenting her conscience in the spider’s web of his 
good weaknesses. She was free! 

Perhaps she lost her head a little, forgot that she was forty, and 
that conventional decency prescribed for her a year’s seclusion, a 
mourning face to match her garb, a decorous grief. 

Makepeace St. Ives, if not exactly popular in the neighborhood— 
for he had neither hunted nor shot—had nevertheless been of high 
repute; and Lady Murgatroyd and the parson’s wife, the Honorable 
Mrs. Burbage, and all the gossips of the county, were properly shocked 
and scandalized by his widow’s conduct. 

She made little effort to disguise her good spirits, as gradually it 
mounted from her heart to her head that that which had weighed 
down all her years was gone, that she might laugh or cry, might sing 
or play, read, work, ride; that all her hours were her own. No one 
had realized—not even she had realized—her burden until it had slipped 
from her. Now she forgot that only she in all the world knew how 
those years had pressed upon her. She had borne them loyally, uncom- 
plainingly; she knew she had earned her freedom. 

When six months had elapsed her exhilarated restlessness took her 
to London. She ignored the etiquette that prescribed that she ought 
not to have been seen so soon in public. She recklessly ordered beauti- 
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ful clothes. They were black, but they were of finest quality— 
crépe de chine and sable, muslin and lace, velvet and dull jet. Her 
neck was still white and unwrinkled; why should she not have her 
evening bodices cut low? She stayed at the Savoy; for she was old 
enough not to require a sheep-dog, young enough to feel exhilarated 
without one. 

All the county knew that she had an unencumbered ten thousand 
pounds a year, that Revelstoke Hall belonged to her for life, that Make- 
peace St. Ives had placed no restrictions upon his widow. She had 
served him twenty years; but what he could give her in return for 
those close, dingy years he had given unconditionally, generously. 

So, although the women gossiped, their grown-up sons, their unmar- 
ried brothers and nephews and impecunious cousins, made a body- 
guard about her. Quite soon there were friends and suitors, compli- 
ments, flowers, all the entourage of youth and beauty. She forgot that 
she had neither; it was very natural, a little pathetic, perhaps. Those 
twenty years sank away, and she smiled at a compliment, blushed at 
a hand pressure, bridled at a word. She felt that she had the power 
to make any man happy, seeing that even to Makepeace St. Ives she 
had proved indispensable. 

But she was very eclectic in her innocent flirtations. They were 
quite innocent. It was humanity that excited her—the normality 
of people, their warmth and superficiality, the give and take of social 
intercourse. After her years of starvation the liberally-scattered grain 
of light talk was food and drink to her. Everybody and everything 
interested her for that first six weeks in the Metropolis. 

It was only after that individuals began to emerge; with a note 
of interrogation after each of them. : 

Captain Crossley was Lady Murgatroyd’s brother; somewhat of a 
scamp perchance, but well born, well bred, graceful of figure, nonchalant 
of manner. He remained in the army, apparently, in order to play 
polo; he carried about with him an easy air of being in continual 
money difficulties. Lady Murgatroyd spent much time in explaining 
him away. But Mrs. St. Ives’s reputation took a wonderful burnish 
from her hands when it became evident—and the news quickly spread 
—that Lady Murgatroyd’s scapegrace brother was paying definite atten- 
tions to the widow of Makepeace St. Ives. And there was more truth 
in the rumor than is usual in these cases. Harry Crossley was in and 
out at the Savoy constantly. He drove Elspeth to Hurlingham, rode 
with her in the park in the mornings, and proposed to her occasion- 
ally, when his creditors bothered him. He was quite frank about it; 
he did not press the point home; he said he was in no hurry for an 
answer. He told her he thought they both might have to acclimatize 
themselves to the idea; but he was sure it would be a good thing to do 
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eventually. Then he could take her to Monte Carlo, and show her 
some pigeon-shooting. Revelstoke was deadly dull; she must n’t shut 
herself up there any longer. For his part, he stayed with his sister 
only when he was “ stony.” 

She liked the unfamiliar moral weakness she recognized in him. 
She was used to all other weaknesses, but this was new to her. She 

liked his youth and spirits, and above all things she liked feeling that 
she could be of genuine use to him, not only with her money but with 
her companionship. She was naturally of the type of women who 
“mother” the men with whom they associate. If Makepeace St. Ives 
had been ever so little more human he might have won her love. As it 
was, her freedom sometimes seemed less sweet to her than her power 
of supplying Captain Crossley with an anchorage. 

She liked, too, his perfunctory wooing; it was no strain for her to 
respond to it. It committed her to nothing, yet made the future gay, 
as the present, with possibilities. She dressed primarily for Captain 
Crossley, because “smartness ” was one of his vocabulary words. He 
did not mind her modified weeds; it was advantageous to him to be 
seen about with a rich widow. He made no disguise about that, either. 

Lord Wessex was notorious for his good looks. He had had adven- 
tures; was well known officially to the President of the Divorce Court; 
had survived a mésalliance, and was willing to oblige his relatives by 
a second marriage. Elspeth St. Ives seemed to him an “ amusin’ sort 
of woman ”; he was not very careful of his conversation with her. He 
had no fear of Captain Crossley as a rival; his dark eyes had stood him 
for many years in too good stead with women. He was an accomplished 
man of the world, had been in the diplomatic service, spoke half-a-dozen 
languages. 

But it was neither his good looks nor his accomplishments that 
really appealed to Elspeth St. Ives. It was his lax life and reputation, 
his easy philosophy, his general looseness; in a word, his differences 
from Makepeace. 

Another serious suitor was Broke St. Ives, a cousin of her late hus- 
band. He had commenced to court her with the family decorum. He 
was at the Admiralty bar, solid and steady, with a rising income and 
an assured position. He was joint executor to her husband’s will, 
and she consulted him constantly about her business affairs, accepting 
his friendship freely. She was genuinely fond of him, but never 
seriously contemplated the marriage of which he made his intentions 
so obvious. It would be a dull thing to do. It would be to resume the 
gray St. Ives atmosphere. For Broke, also, had high principles. And 
she was in revolt from conscientiousness. 

Sometimes, however, when Captain Crossley or Lord Wessex or 
Broke St, Ives or any other presented himself seriously to her as a 
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possible successor to Makepeace St. Ives, she caught herself wondering 
whether Bob Hedingley would marry again if his wife were to die. 
And when she caught herself thus wondering she was ashamed; she 
thrust the idea away from her. She was even more charming to her 
putative suitors. 

Other men there were who buzzed about her. She was quite good 
company, and, of course, her wealth was exaggerated. There are num- 
bers of men who like to be in the society of a smart woman of good 
repute, who entertains freely. That London season, although she did 
not appear at Court, nor at any large social function, was filled with 
gayeties. She went to Hurlingham and Ranelagh; to river parties, 
theatre parties, regimental lunches and reviews; she played bridge. 
Her instincts protected her from grave social error, her circumstances 
surrounded her with safeguards. The censorious deplored her indec- 
orousness, but even the most censorious could find nothing but this 
at which to cavil. Seeing she was sweet-natured, large-hearted, void 
of pettiness or spite, she had women friends as well as men. She 
had been nurse to a nervous invalid for twenty of her best years, but 
society had every appeal for her. 

She enjoyed her season in London as an admired débutante of 
eighteen might have done. But, nevertheless, she went back to Revel- 
stoke Hall in August with her future unpledged. 

Captain Crossley would shoot her partridges in September. Lord 
Wessex promised himself for the pheasants. Broke would spend the 
greater part of the long vacation at Revelstoke Hall. 

The woman who, in London, had been merely joyous and exhila- 
rated, keen for pleasure and exquisitely free, began to dream dreams 
when she came again under the influences of green trees and uplands, 
wide moors and blue skies. There fell upon her again the same rest- 
lessness that had driven her to London, a new dissatisfaction, a nameless 
excitability. 

When Captain Crossley came he was too keen on the birds to note 
her changed demeanor. Broke was uneasy at her irritability with 
him, suspecting hysteria. Lord Wessex recognized her symptoms, 
thought he knew her complaint, bungled in the treatment. 

When she was making up her shooting party it was natural she 
should write to Sir Robert Hedingley, inviting him to join it. His 
own preserves had been sacrificed, or nearly sacrificed, to vulpine neces- 
sities, and at Revelstoke the coverts were full. The letter took her two 
hours to write. 

He accepted her invitation in a note of two lines, dashed off in 
obvious hurry, offering himself for the thirty-first, in case she had any 
arrangements to make, or preparation, for the first, in which he could 
be of use to her, His local knowledge and position gave him a sort 
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of standing in the place, among the men too; and she caught at his 
offer. Now that she wished to entertain at home, she found herself 
handicapped in many small ways through her twenty years of seclusion. 
The keepers and the gun-room seemed equally rusty; there were half 
a thousand details, indoor and outdoor, that needed masculine super- 
vision. 

She and Sir Robert had not met since the early spring. The Hed- 
ingleys never went to London—Lady Hedingley’s health precluded 
gayeties. There had been nothing to prevent Elspeth St. Ives telling 
herself that she had forgotten, got over, the curious attraction she 
had felt for her neighbor. 

She had forgotten it and him, she reiterated several times between 
the arrival of his note and the arrival of himself. And, indeed, in those 
few months in London her days and thoughts had become full of other 
men and their potentialities, indefinably sub-sensual, loose in dream- 
ings. Wessex, Crossley, Broke! She had thought of them all. Had 
it been, after all, the sex and not the individual that had so vaguely 
attracted her? 

Considering Robert Hedingley deliberately that first evening of his 
visit, in the drawing-room, she was unable to find any charm in him. 
His proportions were too large, his hands seemed to incommode him, 
so ungraceful was he in their disposition; his evening clothes were ill 
cut and rather shabby. In comparison with the well-groomed men from 
Aldershot and the clubs, he was bucolic, almost ungainly. But still, 
all that evening, she could not keep her thoughts away from him. She 
knew she liked his size, and his gentleness with the dogs; she liked the 
smile in his eyes, the rugged face that it illumined, the fine set of teeth 
it displayed, the curves of the generous lips. 

She felt, too, his consciousness of her. Indeed, she appeared to 
him lonely. Her restlessness, changing expression, fluctuating color, 
the way the men surrounded her, gave him the desire to protect her, to 
take her into safe keeping; he divined her weakness. Bob Hedingley’s 
heart was larger and softer than his conscience made desirable. He had 
always kept himself well in hand, but Elspeth St. Ives made some appeal 
to him that his chivalry could not disregard. He could not but pity the 
wife of Makepeace St. Ives. And when his wife, and other women, had 
spoken of the indecorousness of her behavior as a widow, it was more 
than intuition that told him how it had been with her. It was not the 
attraction of her skin or hair or bright eyes that moved him; it was his 
sympathy with a wild thing caged so long, uncertain how to use the 
freedom come so late; looking vaguely, fearfully, for shelter. 

The magnetism, whatever its nature, ran electric from one to 
another. Her restlessness increased as the days went on. Now that 
he slept under her roof, sleep deserted her, and the dreams that came 
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to her in feverish snatches made her ashamed in her waking hours. 
It was difficult, and always more difficult, to meet his eyes. She was 
supremely conscious of his presence, of the little services he rendered 
her; she knew, too, that he was the most popular man in the house; 
that Captain Crossley had “raised a loan” from him; that no one 
beat him at billiards, and how many birds fell to his gun; no detail 
about him escaped her interest. 

That she was emotional in moods, all her men friends knew. But 
none of them could claim that her emotionality had given them any 
advantage. Lord Wessex, to whom emotional women had been as the 
champagne of his life, misunderstood her most completely. 

The incident that proved it happened the fourth night of Sir Robert 
Hedingley’s stay at Revelstoke. They sat down only eight to dinner 
that evening, after a long day. Sir Robert Hedingley was on the left 
side of his hostess, and Lord Wessex on the right. Because it was on 
Bob Hedingley’s arm she had entered the dining-room, because the mere 
contact with his coat-sleeve told her something she had no wish to 
know, she devoted herself very obviously, a little crudely, to Wessex. 

She was in black velvet and, contrary to all the rules and etiquette 
of mourning, her dress was cut low, and the family diamonds flamed in 
her hair, set off her white neck, illumined her corsage. Lord Wessex, 
after a sufficiency of champagne, liqueurs, brandy, became more than 
responsive. When Captain Crossley elevated his eyebrows, and Broke 
St. Ives contracted his, it but added to the feverish exhilaration of 
Elspeth’s mood. For, if other men liked her, why not he? Why not 
Robert Hedingley, on her left, to whom her back was half turned, 
who had hardly spoken to her, to whom all her attentions to Lord 
Wessex were really directed. 

She gave the signal for leaving the dinner-table reluctantly, late. 
When the women fluttered out and the men were left standing, and 
her eyes met and answered the bold smile in those dark ones of Lord 
Wessex, she saw his square shoulders, easy carriage, familiar air, less 
vividly than she saw the larger, heavier figure of the man who now 
stood by his side. She was in a confusion of sensation; sensation had 
become the keynote of her nights and days. But it was the common- 
place of Sir Robert Hedingley that evoked its poignancy, not the almost 
insolent confidence and compliment of her would-be lover. 

Her would-be lover? 

It was half an hour later before she realized, before she knew the 
forces with which she had been playing. She had left her guests in 
the drawing-room, slipped out into the moonlit night to cool her flushed 
cheeks, to check the ill-regulated beats of her heart. She did not know 
what had befallen her. It was not the first time in these last few 
weeks such an attack had come upon her—such an unwonted flushing 
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and emotion, pulsating blood and excitement. And yet ever it 
portended nothing. 

To-night, reading her exit as an invitation, as, indeed, he had read 
her eyes and manner, Wessex followed. The moon irradiated the 
gravel path, lit into strange geometric figures the rose-trellised pergola, 
left the big trees that shaded the tennis-lawn black and haunted. It 
was there she had gone; had flung herself onto the wicker chaise longue, 
with its cushions and ease; had begun to question her heart-beats. 

It was absurd, irrational; it was worse than undignified. The big, 
loosely made, awkward man was nothing to her, less than nothing. 
Yet his questioning eyes had made her cheeks burn, made them burn 
now. Had she flirted with Lord Wessex? Why had she flirted with 
Lord Wessex? It was undignified too, it was—— 

But Lord Wessex was with her before she had named it. 

The darkness, perhaps her attitude of abandonment, perhaps the 
champagne, made his wooing abrupt. For half a second her mood made 
it welcome. But then she revolted from him, and from his hot, insistent 
kisses, and all that in her dreams and solitary hours had been possi- 
bilities to her. She struggled with him, from him, and the mere 
vulgarity of it made her hate him and herself. There was no softness 
or yielding in her. All the passion she knew was the passion of 
resentment. 

“By God! You are a little vixen. Give me your lips, kiss me 
properly —— 

His breath about her, the familiarity, the assurance of the attack, 
were intolerable to her. Every pulse in her body throbbed, so that she 
could not hear for the sound of them in her ears, and there were 
a thousand pulses in her head, and they throbbed, too; the pain, the 
confusion, weakened her, and, feeling her body yield, although her lips 
were withheld, he tightened his hold about her. 

“ Little prude! ” 

The bark of a dog, a whistle, a step on the gravel, gave her a sudden 
strength. She wrenched herself away from him. But he too had 
heard, and his self-possession and cool sndacity were as fresh outrages 
to her. 

“Ts that you, Hedingley?” he said, standing up quickly. “I 
came out here for a blow, and met Mrs. St. Ives on the same quest. 
Devilish hot in the dining-room, was n’t it? I wonder the whole lot 
of them are not out here.” 

She never knew how much those gray eyes of Robert Hedingley 
had seen, or what they understood. She lay still among her cushions; 
it was impossible for her to control her speech, to speak at all; but she 
heard the only voice in the world that had that deep musical note 
answer: 
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“ Wessex, isn’t it? They are waiting for you to make up their 
bridge. Crossley is fuming at your dilatoriness. You’d better get 
back, or Heaven knows what will happen. Lady Liz will have cut in, 
or the Admiral. Neither of the tables has started. a 

Lord Wessex hesitated. 

“I’m not so keen on the cards a night like this,” he drawled. 
“ What do you say, Mrs. St. Ives? Are n’t we better off as we are?” 

And still Elspeth could not command her voice. 

“Have me for a substitute, Mrs. St. Ives,’ Hedingley said. “I 
can’t play bridge, but I can scare bats as well as Wessex.” 

There was a laugh, and a few bantering words were interchanged. 

Lord Wessex thought his suit could wait. It might be difficult to 
get rid of Hedingley; and, after all, a whisky-and-soda and a good 
rubber were always soothing. He had devilish nearly made a fool 
of himself. He ought to have asked her to marry him. What a bore 
matrimony was! What fools women were to hanker after it! 

“All right. Ill leave you to Bob, Mrs. St. Ives. Will you go 
halves with me? I feel like gambling to-night. Or are you 
coming in?” 

“T’ll stay here a little.” She hardly recognized her own voice. 
She had been shaken and recovered herself so slowly. “I—I like 
the quiet.” 

She heard the crunch of his departing step on the gravel, and she 
was conscious that the other had taken a seat by her side, was waiting 
for her to speak or be silent; was satisfied either way. 

“You don’t mind my not talking?” she said presently, rather 
faintly. 

“ No.” 

In the silence that fell between them her spent agitation had a 
sudden revival. Her modesty had been outraged; it was of herself, 
of the provocation she had given, that she was ashamed. She caught 
her breath in a quiet sob, put up her hands to cover her burning face. 
But her hands were caught—what a warm friend’s grasp it was! Then, 
surely, two warm, full lips touched them . . . soft . . . the thrill 
that went through her; and then her heart began to race. 

She left her hands in his; the hands he had kissed lay there very 
quiet. What an exquisite night it was! The air was perfumed with 
the syringas, and surely the note in the distance was the note of the 
nightingale. 

“T am frightfully fond of you.” 

This was no poet, this man who, she knew now so certainly and so 
suddenly, was the onlv one who could move her, fill her dreams. 

“You are not happy, are you?” 

“ Happier than I was.” 
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But she burst out crying nevertheless. 

He put his big head down; he held her hands to his cheek and 
lips. Soon her sobs ceased. What had she for which to cry? It was 
very dark under the trees, and very soon her restlessness, too, had left 
her. Peace, happiness, everything, were within her grasp. She was ever 
a woman of moods. This was an exquisite mood come suddenly upon 
her. How big he was! She was glad he was so big, that there was so 
much of him, and all of him was pleasant to her—redolent of the 
country, simple. 

“ Are you really fond of me?” she asked him, with her hand still 
in his. 

“ Did n’t you know it all along?” 

“T hoped it—sometimes.” 

“You do want a friend, don’t you?” 

“ Do I ? ” 

“T’m not good enough for you; you can make your choice—there 
are battalions of them about you.” 

Don’t. 

“ Wessex is a fascinating fellow.” 

“Not to me.” 

“ Do you mean it?” 

“You know I do.” 

How different his kiss from the hot ones she had hated and evaded. 
There was no passion here, but she loved his kiss. Of course it was of 
this she had dreamed—this gentle salute, this tender pressure, this 
ineffable, inexpressible suffocation of satisfaction in him. 

“You are happier now?” 

“T am quite happy.” 

They sat for perhaps half an hour. There were no words between 
them worth chronicling. Robert Hedingley knew nothing of women, 
or how to woo them. Pity had married him to the delicate girl, ten 
years older than himself, who had practically offered herself to him; 
generosity, loyalty, had kept him faithful to her. Sitting here in the 
moonlight with Elspeth St. Ives, he felt curiously content. For years 
he had watched for her, pitied her, loved her without knowing it, 
understood her need of care and petting, known he should have been 
her mate. He was glad that at last they understood each other. 

Never were two people more vague about what they understood, 
or expected, of where this night would lead them. They walked back 
to the house hand in hand, like two children. And that.was how they 
faced the future. 

A temporary stop was put to Elspeth St. Ives’s bachelor mood and 
recklessness, of her conduct that had scandalized the county. 

She went back to her guests that night a different Elspeth, subdued 
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and silent; only her face looked very soft and illumined, spiritualized 
somewhat. She was longing to be alone, to dwell upon what had come 
to her, revoke the thrill, question her happiness. She was so much 
younger than her years, so much less experienced than any other woman 
who had lived their number, that the little he had said had yet been 
enough for her. The future might be indistinct, the present uncertain, 
a thousand complications loom threateningly. Nothing mattered. She 
had found, out of the whole world of men, out of all the sensuous 
imaginings of her happy widowhood, the one man. She was purified 
and uplifted and exalted in the first flush of her happiness in it. It 
was to her it had come, to the widow of Makepeace St. Ives! 


ITI. 

As the days went by, and Elspeth St. Ives’s intimacy with Bob Hed- 
ingley grew apace, she was ashamed only of the past months, curiously 
troubled in her conscience over loose, uncrystallized thoughts. Of 
doubt of him, of the depth and strength of his feeling for her, at first 
she had none. That was the amazing part of it, seeing that her youth 
had gone; and if this was a will-o’-the-wisp at which she had caught, 
her days lay dark before her. She would wander lonely in waste places, 
a middle-aged, then an old, woman, without a past; only her place 
beside Makepeace St. Ives in the chill family vault on which to fix 
her fading eyes. 

But all this she ignored in the days and nights that followed. She 
seemed to herself protected, environed, fulfilled, by that big man who 
listened to all her confidences, liked her to laugh and be gay, petted her 
as if she were a child, loved her as if she were a woman, matched the 
tale of her married life with the tale of his. 

Before the end of the shooting season Broke St. Ives had made his 
proposal to her, and she had explained to him that she should never 
marry again. He could put forward no argument strong enough to 
move her from this determination, for all that chilly St. Ives blood that 
ran in his veins was secretly sympathetic to her decision. He had 
feared the effect of her freedom. There was something appropriate, 
seemly, worthy of the St. Iveses, in her promise of perpetual widowhood. 
How could he know that when his measured accents fell upon her ear 
they beat out the refrain: “ Marriage? What is marriage tome? My 
Bob is still unfree, but he loves me ”? 

“No, dear Broke, I shall never marry again,” she said gently; 
“but leave me your friendship, always. You know how greatly I 
value it.” 

She had tact, but not the power any longer of hiding herself from 
herself. A broken cackle of laughter behind her words to Broke told 
her how little she cared for his friendship, for anything but Bob 
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Hedlingley’s kindness, tenderness, her ever-growing intimacy with his 
warm, generous nature. 

Lord Wessex, too, made a formal proposal, and was equally formally 
rejected. It is wonderful how well a man bears the rejection of a 
woman of forty. Elspeth had a premonitory twinge of wounded vanity, 
self-distrust, when he so gallantly kissed her hand and accepted his 
dismissal. It was next day she searched her face in the glass for 
wrinkles; felt a sudden, an unaccountable, depression. 

She was glad to see the last of her guests, to have her hours and 
days to herself, watching, waiting, expecting her lover. He seemed to 
her, in those first few weeks, to meet every possible requirement. Now 
she loved her solitude, seeing that it was all peopled with his words and 
lips, and the thrill he left with her of their happiness together. 

Bob Hedingley, too, had been ready to let the days go by indefinitely. 
Only he grew a little fearful of, or for, her when she would draw the 
note of their intimacy to concert pitch. He did not want to excite 
the gossip of the neighborhood; he was much more careful of her 
reputation than she of her own. 

But he knew so little of women, for all his sympathetic intelligence, 
that he thought he was satisfying her, feeding her with all she needed, 
whilst in truth her hunger grew daily more insatiate for all he withheld 
from her, not realizing it. Yet, because he was Bob Hedingley, the best 
fellow that ever breathed, he cared for her the more, the more she 
exacted from him. His heart was no longer at war with his conscience 
when he was drying her tears, cheering her ofttimes drooping spirits ; 
reiterating, for the hundredth time perhaps, that she was not alone in 
the world, that she was first with some one; that he would indeed stand 
always between her and that spectre of solitude, of loneliness in old age, 
that haunts, and must ever haunt, the widow’s couch. 

Bob Hedingley’s disposition was naturally affectionate. In those 
late autumn and early winter days there were hours when Elspeth threw 
off every fear and misgiving and grew to amazing happiness in the joy 
of feeling that she was loved. It was not that Makepeace St. Ives had 
been cold to his wife; it was that there was no warmth in him. Women 
need warmth, demonstration, love expressed in words and actions; and 
Bob Hedingley, himself rather starved by the circumstances of his 
life, gave her surfeit of sweets. But she had never quite grown up; 
her womanhood, born in darkened days, saw but dimly. 

Bob Hedingley’s manliness, his sheer simple virility, the differences 
in nature that existed not only between him and Makepeace St. Ives 
but between him and the lover of her dreams, the poet lover of Browning 
or of Swinburne, bewildered her. She was always listening for the 
things he did not say, anticipating the sacrifices it never entered his 
head to make. 
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If he could rise betimes for the cubbing, why not to meet her in 
the copse behind the house? If he could spend eight hours in the 
saddle, why not pretend an accident to his horse, and spend them with 
her in town or the nearest market-place? In short, why was he not 
always intriguing, arranging to meet, to be with her? 

She was happy for so short a time before all these thoughts assailed, 
all these lapses in him perplexed her. The trees had scarcely shed their 
thin red garb of autumn, the winter days were still young enough for 
the fallen leaves to lie derelict in the sodden path, before she doubted, 
not only his love for her—for that she might have borne better—but 
her own capacity for winning or holding love. Now already there were 
times when there blew chill to her, across the barren years, the charnel 
air from the family vault; she saw, yawning black for her, the empty 
place by her husband’s side. 

And at such times, when the terror of them crept cold from her heart 
to her brain and froze her, she could not go to Bob for comfort. 

To tell her lover what ailed her would be to expose to the one pair 
of eyes from which she would disguise it the intolerable secrets of her 
waning years. Her shame was that the gift she had for him was only 
herself. Her pain, an agony of humiliation, was when, realizing how 
he failed her expectation, she saw in her looking-glass, read in her 
calendar, the excuses for his shortcomings. 

And there were other spectres to haunt her as the winter wore on. 

In her lonely evenings—and all her evenings were lonely—she pic- 
tured him at dinner with the woman who, although she was invalided, 
crippled, immobile, was nevertheless his wife, had the privilege of his 
tired hours. 

Already before Christmas it began to look impossible to Elspeth 
St. Ives to live out her life as she was living it now. It had begun 
to be unbearable that Sir Robert Hedingley should be a dual possession ; 
it began to be an unbearable thought that her hold on him was slender, 
and that, if it should break, there was nothing beyond. There was so 
little she could give him, and she had given always. It was the only 
possible way of happiness for her; it was all the trade her womanhood 
had learned. Already she was jealous of his dogs, his horses, his farm, 
of everything that ministered to him. She could not realize quickly 
that there are men, neither weak nor dependent, who have always stood 
alone. Because his virility had bewildered her senses, now his normal- 
ity excited her suspicions. Of course he could not love her; it was too 
late for her to win love. This . . . this tolerance he showed her, 
these hours he gave her, spelt pity, idle moments, mere adventurousness, 
anything but love. She suffered in her pride and in her delicacy; the 
hot shame of her lonely hours dulled with their remembered pain the 
glamour and the joy of those others. 
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She was forty, already in her forty-first year; there was gray in 
the hair on her temples; the outlines of her figure had lost their 
fineness ! 

When he was ten minutes late for an appointment, hunted or shot 
when he might have come to tea at the Hall, she tortured herself by 
thinking it was these things that kept him from her. It was a middle- 
aged romance ; that-was why the perfection and poetry of it were lacking. 
She was middle-aged. She hated her age so much that there were times 
when she would have committed suicide to avoid it. Her intelligence, 
her sense of humor, aided her self-distrust. She longed for Bob Hed- 
ingley’s presence as a girl might have done; would feel the thrill and 
glow and promise of his coming, start running to meet him, eyes 
alight and heart a-beating, remember the gray hair in her temples, 
the growing embonpoint, pull herself up, and greet him with some 
dignity. The dignity would last until his arms were about her, then 
there was nothing left but her absolute delight in him . . . until 
again the hours came when he was not there. 

He had been absent from her for the better part of a week when 
Captain Crossley’s letter came. She had put his absence to the account 
of the break in the weather, the sudden thaw, and so had become fired 
gradually in her pride and fear, the two fused now in reasonless anger. 
He was getting tired of her; she knew he did not love her as a man loves 
a girl; she showed her love too easily; he held her more lightly on that 
account; he knew how secure his place with her, and so slighted her. 

All these things combined to make her glad of Captain Crossley’s 
letter; made her dash off that ill-considered wire in reply to it. 


Dear Mrs. St. Ives: 
May I come down next week? Have you been thinking of 
Monte Carlo?—because it’s getting rather late. Your year of mourn- 
ing is up, isn’t it? Don’t think I’m flippant over this; I’m in dead 
earnest. We like each other. You know what I have in my mind— 
we ’ve spoken of it often enough. I shan’t be a nuisance to you. Of 
course you’re not keen on marrying again, and I don’t know that 
I’m keen on marriage as an institution; but you ’re so different from 
other women. I’m really awfully fond of you, and of course I’m 
harder up than ever. But there are lots of heiresses about, so it is n’t 
only that. We suit each other because we both like having a good 
time. You’d keep me from drinking too much and smoking too 
much, and I’d keep you from moping. Besides, a woman can’t go about 
alone. One way and another, I’ve knocked myself about lately. And 
I want you to talk to me seriously, like you used. We had some 
ripping times last season, didn’t we? But nothing to what we’ll 
have next. Wire me when I may come. 
Yours, 


Vou. LXXIX.—45 
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She was no fool; she understood well enough that Harry Crossley 
wanted her for what she could give him. She knew he was idle, rather 
dissolute, had been of no credit to his family. She suspected the 
imminence of his bankruptcy. But she would show Bob that she was 
not dependent upon him for company; that if he preferred hunting to 
her society, when the frost came again, he would not find her waiting 
for him alone. 

She was in the mood to do pean foolish, and what she did was 
to wire, “ Come when you like.” 

But it had not been the sudden thaw and the attractions of hunting 
that had kept Bob away. That ill-considered wire had hardly sped on 
its mischievous way before he was again in her drawing-room. The 
wide drawing-room, all chintz and eighteenth-century color prints, big 
plants and abundant flowers, welcomed him more warmly than its 
mistress. She knew she had done wrong; his honest, troubled face 
was full of love for her. But she would not see it. She had meant 
not to reproach him, yet it was reproaches she was pouring out. 

“T could n’t help it,” he said. “I really couldn’t help it, dear. 
Mary has had a very bad attack—the worst, I think, I have ever seen 
her in. I could n’t get away.” 

“ Everybody has a greater claim upon you than me.” 

“You ’ve only the one claim,” he said quietly, leaning up against 
the mantelpiece, smiling at her. He seemed a little tired, a little out 
of spirits. She knew he meant the claim of his love for her, but 
determined not to understand. It was of her he was tiring, she said; 
that was the meaning of his lack of spirit. She would see things only 
one way. She had had two days of loneliness, and now she had sent 
off her wire. 

He found her unlike his sweet-tempered Elspeth this anes ; 
he found her captious and apparently anxious to quarrel. Speech was a 
little congested with him; he had been sitting up two nights, he had 
gone through great emotion. He wanted her in his arms, to comfort 
him; he wanted wordless caress and understanding and kindness from 
her; that was his need. But she was thinking only of herself and her 
grievances; she rejected his offered caresses; put the length of the 
room between them; chattered local gossip and gayety, and kept James 
in the room on one pretext or another some time after he had brought 
in the tea-tray. 

“ Anything the matter?” Bob asked presently, with his usual 
directness. She always rushed into telling him the things she had 
meant to keep from him or to let out gradually. The twenty years of 
her self-repression with Makepeace left her natural spontaneity 
unabated. 

“T’ve had a letter from Captain Crossley,” she began abruptly. 
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She was displeased and irritated at his attitude—there was no glamour 
on her this afternoon. She felt he was tired . . . of her. Well, 
she would try; she would test him. 

“T’ve had a letter from Captain Crossley.” 

He did not seem much moved. 

“Lady Murgatroyd’s brother? He was down here in September, 
was n’t he? What has he written you about?” 

She hesitated; her manner was a little coy. 

“Tt’s rather difficult to tell you . . . you are out of temper 
already.” 

“Not out of temper; out of spirits,” he corrected gently. “And 
you are not doing me any good, keeping me at arm’s length.” 

He made another movement toward her, but she checked that 
too. 
“Tf you are out of spirits, what must I be . . . living here 
alone . . . seeing hardly anybody . . . watching for you, waiting 
for you . . . you not coming? I deny myself to visitors, waiting 

. ” She burst into tears. 

“T come when I can,” he said slowly. “ Elspeth, listen.” 

She let him soothe her tears, hold her in his arms. She could not 
tell him all that troubled her, but she poured out some of her loneliness, 
and dread of the future, and fears that he cared for her less than he had. 
But something was between them; she could not tell what, but that 
something was between them she knew, and tore herself away from him 
presently, resenting it, saying abruptly: 

“T can’t go on like this. I can’t. I shall go abroad.” 

“ Abroad!” 

“Yes; why should n’t I?” 

He was loyalty itself. And he could not tell her what ailed him. 
If she went away for a little time it would perhaps be the best thing 
for both of them. 

“Tt’s not a bad idea,” he said slowly. “ You do get hipped alone 
here, don’t you? I wish you hunted.” 

It was of her he was thinking, only of her. But how could she know 
that? He was thinking only of whatever was best for her, as he spoke 
so slowly. But her heart felt like lead in her bosom, because he had 
not answered, “I cannot let you go, cannot get through my days without 
you.” He did not care for her as she did for him, she told herself 
miserably, as he said again: 

“It’s not a bad idea.” 

Why should he care for her? She was heavy, not young against 
him; the time was past when she could inspire love; she could only 
feel it. Why had it been he? From a lesser man she would have 
expected less. 
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Now she was almost sullen in her mood. 

“That is what Captain Crossley wrote me about. He wants me to 
go to Monte Carlo with him.” 

“That’s absurd . . . and impertinent. But you know how to 
deal with that sort of thing.” He smiled at her; there was complete 
confidence in his smile. She grew hot, she wished she had not sent 
that telegram. She burst into justification: 

“I’m sick of it all—of this life I’m leading; less to you than your 
dogs or your horses——” 

“Don’t, dear; don’t.” 

He had a thousand things to tell her, but the chief thing of all he 
could not tell her. His wife was dying; his chains were loosening; 
soon—more soon than he dared contemplate—he would be free. Then 
he would make her life happy, his poor Elspeth, who had spent twenty 
years in prison. Both of them needed the joy of life, its freedom, the 
sunshine of the open. Their invalids had chained them—chained them 
irresistibly. But his freedom was coming, was already in sight. He 
could not tell her this, he could not put into words what only that 
morning the doctor had told him; there was something cruel, unnat- 
ural, if he should rejoice in the news that had been so sympathetically 
conveyed to him. Perhaps it was of his dying wife he was thinking 
as he stood there hesitating, groping for words to reassure her. And 
she had the crime of her hasty telegram on her conscience, that kept her 
tongue tied. She wanted to say to him: 

“ Comfort me, reassure me, strengthen me. I am frightened of old 
age and of loneliness. There is gray in my hair and fear in my heart. 
To-day you are my lover, but it is a husband I want, a companion. I 
can’t stand alone. I am only a woman, and my heart is younger than 
my years. This house is full of spectres. When you are away from 
me, I feel you are thinking of the wrinkles round my eyes. I am on 
the threshold of middle age. I look and look, and beyond it is only 
Makepeace and the family vault. Say that one day you will be my 
husband, that I am not waiting for nothing.” 

He wanted to say to her: 

“ Be patient a little longer, but a very little longer. I will make 
you a loyal, loving husband. I will never forget that you have been 
good and generous to me; dearie, I am bound to you forever. I love 
you. There is a vista of happy years before us. My freedom is coming 
to me fast. I won’t care for you less, I will care for you more, because 
you did not make me wait for it.” 

But neither of them said these things. And presently he said 
“ Good-by.” She made no effort to detain him: they parted, for the 
first time, almost with a sense of relief. He could not, with his 
unspoken news, break through the barrier his feeling erected. She could 
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only see in him that day a lover whose passion had cooled— indifferent, 
tired. And yet she wished she had not sent that wire. 

The next day came, and the next, and Bob Hedingley stayed from 
Revelstoke; no note came, nor message. She knew she was being 
badly treated, and suffered in her pride. If a rush of tenderness for 
him came to her unbidden, she checked it bitterly. She was too old 
for love’s impulses. She must be dignified, and dignity means silence, 
heartbreak; she was too impulsive, she could not bear it. 

Captain Crossley lost no time after he received that wire. His visit 
synchronized with that last dragging week of Lady Hedingley’s invalid 
life. Bob Hedingley’s loving sympathy was all absorbed in that dark- 
ened room, where, propped up with pillows, with panting breath and 
hectic cheek, the woman who had held him in bondage gave up her slow, 
tenacious hold. For hour after hour he held that dry, thin hand; and 
he was not without his reward. He heard between the gasping, broken 
breath how sweet he had made her invalid days; her dying words 
spoke love and gratitude. He had not known she understood. 

Now he could only soothe her fears that she had spoiled his life. 
He wanted her to die happily; he had to make his gift complete. He 
swore to her that he loved her; he stayed with her to the end. 


IV. 


THE news came to Elspeth at the Hétel de Paris, Monte Carlo. 
Already she had been here for one long, endless week. She hated it; 
she hated all the Riviera; the heavy, tideless sea tormented her. The 
French windows of her little sitting-room looked onto the bay; they 
were wide open, and the unnatural January sun poured in, precluding 
thought; the buzzing house-flies teased her, and she was weary, weary 
of it all. 

Spiritlessly she turned away from the monotonous calm and blue 
of that unfamiliar sea; but the rolls and coffee were no less monotonous. 
She was set in her English ways; appetite or no, she liked the plenteous 
English breakfast-table. 

And after the coffee she tried to find comfort in the gilded chair, 
comfort in which to read her paper. She carried the Revelstoke habits 
about with her. The Times was two days old, but every day it came 
at the same time. And of course she read the first column first. 
Besides, if one name is in the heart, day in and day out, it needs must 
loom large in the print. 


HEDINGLEY.—On the 2lst instant Mary Wuinirrep, dearly be- 
loved wife of Sir Robert Hedingley, Bart. 
First she realized, in a flash of painful certainty, why it was Cap- 
tain Crossley had been left unchecked to his week’s wooing. She had 
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resented so bitterly, so continuously, in that weary, lagging week, that 
Bob had stayed away. The misery without him had shown her a vista 
of pain beyond her courage to face. She had forgotten the possibility 
that now stared at her from the newspaper. She had persuaded herself 
he had tired of her; she had tortured herself with her looking-glass. 

She had opened her check-book to Captain Crossley, hoping to buy 
what she could not win. 

“You’re getting hipped again; that’s what’s wrong. And no 
wonder, in this hole of a place. Come out to Monte. Ill show you 
the ropes. Chickie Maude is going, and her husband; two or three 
other sports we can reckon on. Let’s make up a party.” 

That was what Harry Crossley had said. He had not pressed mar- 
riage upon her. The first recital of his troubles, his first attempt at 
solacing hers, had produced that liberal check. But he was cheery and 
flippant and companionable to her; she wanted kindness. He suc- 
ceeded in persuading her she was only dull, and not unhappy. And 
really her heart had less time for aching over Bob’s absence when she 
had been wiring to secure rooms at the Hétel de Paris, at Monte Carlo; 
wiring to secure company on the journey, wiring to dressmakers and 
milliners, making a pretense that she was preparing to enjoy her trip. 
This possibility, the certainty of which now stared at her from the 
newspaper on her lap, had never dawned upon her since she and Bob 
had acknowledged their love for each other. Lady Hedingley had 
always been ill, would be always ill. 

She had hated the gay party, the journey that took her further and 
further from reconciliation and Bob; she hated the steep town, the 
crowded tables, the food and talk of food, the sun and the flies and the 
unnatural heat. Gambling gave her no respite—she had always more 
money than she wanted; and the close proximity of garlic-scented 
foreigners made her feel ill and ill-tempered. 

Of course she acted. She fell in, as far as she was able, with the 
spirit around her. She talked loud, and laughed at anything and 
nothing; changed her dress three times daily, and discussed “ runs.” 
For all the week she had been trying to persuade herself that she was 
learning to be happy without Bob, that she had tired of him as soon 
as he of her, that the ache in her heart was growing less. She would 
not listen to what her glass told her; if, in her defenseless nights, the 
slow tears oozed and her eyes were dull and worn, the new hat, the new 
veil, the Paquin frock, should hide the traces. Once or twice she had 
tried to write to Bob, a short, light letter of friendship—they had been 
friends for years—a letter to prove she was not unhappy, a letter that 
should be as an outstretched hand that he might grasp, pulling her 
back to happiness and self-esteem. But always pride held the pen, 
and it would not write. 
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And now on her lap lay the Times with this news in it: “On the 
21st instant, Mary Winifred, dearly beloved wife of Sir Robert Hed- 
ingly 

The blurred page on her lap grew more obscure. 

“ Dearly Beloved!” 

She was his dearly beloved; a thousand times he had said those 
words to her. He could not have forgotten it just because she had run 
away from him. A sudden new hope rose . . . died out. Some 
younger woman . . . he would marry some younger woman. The 
pain at her heart touched anguish point. 

Harry Crossley’s knock aroused her. He always came in to talk 
over the day’s programme. But the programme was always the same, 
and her inclusion in it only a farce. 

“ Mornin’. Comin’ down to watch the shootin’? I’ve backed 
myself against De Grey for a monkey. Things are beginning to look 
my way. Jolly day, isn’t it?” 

He walked towards the window; the sun on the bay pleased him 
even as it had hurt her. She was homesick for the sodden leaves and 
wintry air of Revelstoke. 

“ Rippin’, isn’t it? A good thing I persuaded you to come out 
here. And your money brings me luck. What’s the matter? Did you 
drop much last night? Chick said he saw you leave early.” 

She had to struggle after a certain cheerfulness, reassure him as 
to her losses, get out of watching the shooting-match, and promise to 
meet them all at lunch. He was obviously fidgetting to be off; it was 
obvious, too, how very perfunctory were his inquiries, how much a sense 
of duty rather than of inclination had prompted his call. 

And this was the companionship that was to make her declining 
days rosy in the setting sun! 

After he had left, she wasted hours in trying to frame a telegram ; 
but the right words eluded her. 

“Only just read news in Times. So sorry.” 

“Shocked at news. All my sympathy.” 

“ My heart is with you.” 

Those were among the attempts she discarded. The morning 
dragged toward afternoon, and no wire had gone. She tried to write 
a letter of condolence to him; but that was even more impossible. 
The right inspiration came only after the cutlet had been brought up. 
Perhaps brain needed food in order to work. “Tell my maid I want 
her, please,” she said to the waiter, in her indifferent French. 

“ Waters, how quickly could you pack?” 

“What! Everything, ma’am? Pack up everything?” 

“Yes; for England. I want to get back. I hate this place; it— 
it does n’t agree with me.” 
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“When did you want me to be ready, ma’am?” The maid was 
well trained, secretly sympathetic; her lover, too, was at Revelstoke. 

“Oh! I’d like to go at once, this afternoon,” Elspeth said fever- 
ishly. “'There’s a train at 5:30, I know. The Luxmores went by it 
yesterday. I would go out and get tickets, if you could be ready.” 

Now the idea had fastened on her. Every moment she was growing 
more eager, the place more intolerable, the distance from home more 
and more insupportable. 

In the hurry that followed she forgot Harry Crossley and her vague 
engagement to him, forgot everything but her anxiety that nothing 
should come between her and that 5:30 train. She wired for a cabin, 
but was willing to risk the reply. She negatived impatiently the sug- 
gestion of sleeping one night in Paris. She walked across from the 
booking office to the hotel, and the three o’clock crowd hurrying hungrily 
into the wicked heat-pit of the Casino sickened her. She dreaded lest 
she should meet any of her own party, lest explanations should be 
demanded of her. She had had no time to frame them. She must 
get back to Revelstoke, back to Bob. Perhaps he had not yet discov- 
ered her absence; her mind, dark with fear, was shot with streaks 
of hope. 

But she had to learn that widows with ten thousand pounds a year 
cannot afford themselves the charming companionship of family 
reprobates. 

It was her misfortune that the rooms are continuously open; that 
Harry Crossley, having had an “ inspiration ” after the shooting-match, 
had “chucked ” luncheon and gone for “ rouge” and “ couleur” with 
an impetuousness that has always characterized the British army. He 
was clean stony broke by the time Elspeth had choked over her cutlet 
and rushed out to get her tickets, regardless of the heat. He had n’t 
a louis left with which to get back his losses. 

It was “an infernal nuisance” that Elspeth was not in her sitting- 
room. He fidgetted and fumed, and knew he was missing the “run,” 
the run that was bound to happen, and that had evaded him so success- 
fully these last two hours. He went so far as to knock at the bedroom 
door, where he discovered Mary on her knees among the boxes. Mary 
had had nothing from Captain Crossley to entitle him to cross-examine 
her. She presented a square front to his cross-volleyings, and reiterated 
that she did not know where her mistress was, nor what time she would 
return. 

He went on waiting, because he had no choice. For what can one 
do in Monte Carlo without a louis in one’s pocket? But his temper 
was not improved by his enforced solitude in that hot, fly-haunted little 
sitting-room, with its monstrosities in Louis Seize furniture and vases, 
its parquet floor and straight-curtained French window. 
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And yet he had to pull himself together. He had “funked” the 
big step. He knew by this time he ought to have been married, or at 
least definitely and publicly engaged, safely anchored to her bank 
account. But all the things that Bob Hedingley had not noticed, and 
would never notice, the things with which Elspeth had tortured herself, 
were clear to Lady Murgatroyd’s dissolute brother. He knew her age 
to a day, and that she had over ten years the advantage of his. The 
gray at the temples had not escaped him, nor the wrinkles, nor the 
embonpoint. As he had said to himself a score of times, it would be 
devilish pleasant if one could have had the income without the woman. 
Not that she was a bad sort, but “it was so ridiculous to marry 
a middle-aged woman.” And she would be sure to get fond of him, 
and make scenes. Still, he made up his mind for the immediate plunge 
whilst he waited so impatiently for Elspeth. A certain vague, thin 
sense of shame flushed him uneasily. It was a bore having to ask her 
again for money. He had negotiated a decent loan while he was at 
Revelstoke. It was in gratitude for that he had offered himself as her 
courier for Monte Carlo. He had not resisted her desire to pay for his 
ticket as well as her own. He had not hesitated in letting Monsieur 
Fleury, that astute hotel proprietor, know that he could send his bill 
“by mistake” to Madame St. Ives. Yet that thin streak of shame 
flushed him as he stood waiting in the sitting-room. The Times was 
the easiest resort from self-knowledge. So he took it up, and of course 
the Hedingley announcement was the first to meet his eye. 

Elspeth had hardly made her flushed and hurried entry before 
something of the truth got into his consciousness. 

“ And where have you been disporting yourself?” was his greeting. 
He advanced to take her parcels from her. The familiarity of his man- 
ner, although it was no different from what it had always been, chilled 
and frightened her that moment; so did his presence in ‘her room. 
She had counted on getting away without his knowledge; she had meant 
to leave him a letter. All her money value to him had escaped her; 
money counted so little with her. 

“You look hot!” 

He would have to give up the chance of the run. He had a sort of 
intuition how it was with her. He remembered Hedingley had been 
very much on*the spot that first “shootin’ week.” Also, she had 
dragged in his name unnecessarily often in the few days he had spent 
at Revelstoke. She was always expecting him to come over for the 
shooting, contemplating arranging a bridge party with him as fourth, 
talking of his exploits with the gun. And they had been near neigh- 
bors during her husband’s lifetime. The intuition erred in antedating 
their intimacy, but, for the rest, it was curiously accurate. He decidéd 
to play a bold game quickly, 
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“ You look tired and hot. Sit down and give an account of your- 
self. I did n’t bring you here to gallivant about with some other fellow. 
And I suppose that’s what you ’ve been doin’. How about that head? 
It was too bad for you to lunch with me, but not too bad for you to go 
out . . . who with, I wonder? I was worried to pieces about you. 
I’ve been waitin’ here best part of an hour.” He looked at her so 
affectionately, patted her shoulder, was so apparently solicitous, that her 
weak defense went up instinctively. 

“Tt was n’t only my head. I felt thoroughly seedy; I am sure this 
place does n’t agree with me. I feel stifled in it; I can’t breathe, I 
can’t sleep.” 

“What a bore! Never mind. We’ll get a yacht and go on to 
Biarritz. I’ve done in my last little pile, and I ’ll be glad to get away. 
When shall we go? Thursday?” 

“J—I———”._ She stammered over telling him that she had taken 
her tickets, that she was going back to England that afternoon. Of 
course it was nothing to him. If there was a tacit understanding 
between them, she had discarded it when she saw that announcement this 
morning, she discarded it vehemently now. “I’m going home,” she 
said, subsiding into her chair. 

“ Oh, twaddle, piffkins! You can’t go back to Revelstoke in Janu- 
ary. It isn’t decent. You’ll have people talkin’ ... ” 

She flushed scarlet. And the flag thus hung out told him he had 
hit the bull’s-eye. 

“ Leave old Bob alone for a bit. Let him feel his feet. He’s been 
shut up there years enough.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Of course not. But you can’t rush back; you know it yourself. 
It’s not playing the game; give him a chance.” 

It was an insolence against which at the moment she had no weapon. 
If she and Bob had been friends, if they had not parted abruptly, if 
she had not dreaded the gleam of satirical amusement in Harry’s blue 
eyes, if she had, at any time since her late emancipation, been capable 
of taking care of herself, his crude tactics might have failed. As it 
was, they succeeded to a marvel. All of a sudden she saw what she 
was about to do, as Harry would have her see it; as, he told her, every 
one would see it. He implied there had already been talk in the 
neighborhood about her relations with Hedingley. He said remarkably 
little, and he took no time in saying it; but he put an effectual barrier 
between herself and that sodden wintry garden around Revelstoke. 

And he made his claim on her with the subtle force of inevitability. 

“We ought to have been married before now. That would have 
stopped the talk better than anything. But we can fix it up here 
with the British consul, I believe. Ill go and find out.” 
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“ Don’t be absurd; I hate married life,” she got out feebly. 

“So do I,” he said cheerfully. “But I don’t see what else we 
can do.” 

“We have n’t done anything!” she went on quite passionately. 

“TI don’t know what you mean by ‘we haven’t done anything.’ 
You’ve come out here with me .. .” 

“ And the Maudes and Colonel Forester,” she interjected. 

“Too thin!” 

She had no intention of marrying him; that justice we must accord 
to her. But it was too late for the train, and, indeed, her anxiety for 
it had faded. She was tired, desperately tired. She had not known 
people talked about her and Bob. It comforted her somewhat. Bob 
would not let them hurt her. Now all she wanted was to get rid of 
Captain Crossley, to lie down and rest, and wait until the morning to 
think what she should do. It ended—she hardly knew how it came 
about—by her acceding to all he asked. He was to make inquiries, 
and to let her know what he learned. He saw that she was tired, spent 
with her varying emotions, with the shock of the news she had had that 
morning. He was very kind, in his elliptical way. He rang for tea, 
and poured it out for her. Afterwards he said he would leave her to 
rest. He would see her at dinner-time. They would dine quite by 
themselves, at Ciro’s; something special—he would talk it over with 
Ciro himself, tell him the occasion. . . 

She resented his smile. When he said good-by, he stooped to kiss 
her, but she warded off that. He was at the door before he remembered 
he was short of money—absolutely without any, in fact. What had she 
got with her, he asked. 

She had drawn out what remained of her note of credit. It was 
quite a handsome sum; she pressed it all upon him. She could get 
more; let him take what he wanted. This time he succeeded in press- 
ing a kiss on her cheek before he left. She was really a good sort— 
liberal and amenable. He congratulated himself on his luck when he 
got into the corridor. ne 
“But, by God! she looks a hundred.” 


V. 
CrossLxy wrote to his sister that night, announcing his engagement, 
and he added: “You’d better let Bob Hedingley know. I fancy 
there was something up in that quarter, and as you ’ve got me off your 
hands at last, you had best guard against accidents.” 

That was why the Morning Post and the Times and all the other 
papers that concern themselves with fashionable marriages came by 
their early information. 

Lady Murgatroyd agreed with what her brother wrote about taking 
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no risks. Already she had been startled by a word that had reached 
her from the back-stairs. 

She paid her visit of condolence to Sir Robert the very afternoon 
she received Harry’s letter; but not before she had posted the announce- 
ments in due form to the papers. 

Bob Hedingley was not a man with whom finesse was necessary. 
He was out in the grounds with the dogs, and had to be summoned for 
his visitor. He led the way into the smoking-room, with an outspoken 
apology. 

“T can’t stand the drawing-room just yet,” he said; “it’s empty 
without her couch. I shall have it refurnished, a new window thrown 
out, altered in some way.” 

Lady Murgatroyd said the appropriate thing quite sympathetically. 
She was nearer the age of the late Lady Hedingley than she would ever 
have admitted, and it was not difficult to be affected by the loss of such 
a landmark. But Bob’s widowerhood had not altered him. He was just 
the same simple, loyal gentleman that he had always been. He would 
not pose for being broken-hearted. 

“ She had twenty years of suffering, poor girl,” he said. “I can’t 
wish her back. I don’t know whether she would have stayed, had she 
had the choice.” 

“The house will be very lonely for you.” 

“There ’s always a lot to do.” He was not purposely evasive; his 
wife’s memory must have all due respect. He did not know when 
Elspeth had left Revelstoke, nor where she was. This last interview 
had hurt him. But the event that followed so quickly upon it—the 
sudden failing of that weak heart, the lingering end, the funeral 
arrangements—all this had blotted it out. It seemed good taste and 
good feeling of Elspeth to leave him alone these first few early days. 
He wanted to hear from her, to see her. But he had no anxiety at all. 
She was not an “adventure” to him. She was the woman who belonged 
to him by right of nature. They had told each other so. He had 
guessed it even while Makepeace St. Ives was still alive. He knew it 
no less definitely now that he, too, was free. But time—he must have 
time. His wife must have her due. Doubt of Elspeth there was none; 
a man like Bob Hedingley does not doubt the woman he loves. There- 
fore when Lady Murgatroyd brought out her news her arrow glanced 
harmlessly off the impregnable armor of his loyalty. 

“Tt is so hard this trouble should have come upon you just as we 
are filled with rejoicing,” she said sweetly. “I hardly like to intrude 
my good news upon you.” 

“But I like to hear good news. Tell it me; I don’t want to talk 
about Mary.” For Lady Murgatroyd had already brought out her rela- 
tion of his dead wife’s virtues, overacted her sympathetic part. “ Poor 
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girl!” he said again. “She had a bad time; she bore it better than 
most. I don’t want to think of her suffering, and I can’t think of her 
any other way. What’s your good news?” 

“It’s about my brother. You recollect Harry. Oh, yes; you were 
staying at Revelstoke when it began. He is going to marry Elspeth 
St. Ives.” 

She paused, but there was no dramatic moment. Bob was patting 
the big St. Bernard. 

“Good dog! Good Peter! Down!” was all he said. 

“Tt is such a good thing for him. And for her, too, in a way. 
Poor Makepeace was practically always an invalid. She has seen 
nothing of the world. And Harry is so gay, such good company. 
They are having such a good time together.” The arrow had glanced 
off harmlessly. He had even smiled at the suggestion of Elspeth 
marrying Harry Crossley. 

“Having a good time together?” he said interrogatively. “Sit 
‘ up, Peter; now, beg! Good dog!” 

“Did n’t you know? They are at Monte Carlo together now. But 
they speak of marrying at the consulate, and going on to Biarritz at 
once; Cairo later. They won’t be home until May, at the earliest.” 

Bob Hedingley regarded Lady Murgatroyd contemplatively. He 
had known her and her simple subtleties all his life. Perhaps she 
thought she was speaking the truth! 

“Not back until May?” was all he said. “Well, Revelstoke 
always looks its best in the spring. Did you hear the news from Mrs. 
St. Ives or from your brother? ” 

She colored a little under his glance, or because of her own precipi- 
tancy in sending in that announcement to the papers; or perhaps 
because she had failed in evoking an exclamation. He took it so calmly ; 
probably there was not a word of truth in the rumor that there had 
been anything between him and Elspeth. And yet there was something 
in his amused, confident, hardly interested manner, when she made her 
sensational announcement, that gave her a sense of uneasiness. She 
stayed another quarter of an hour; she arranged the future for Harry 
and his new wife, reorganized the shooting, and refurnished the Revel- © 
stoke drawing-room. But her would-be victim only smiled and 
acquiesced, and said he thought her ideas excellent. 

When she settled herself in the carriage, driving home, that sense 
of uneasiness deepened, and prompted a letter to her brother that she 
sat down and wrote before dressing for dinner. 

But a week at least elapsed between Harry’s letter to her and her 
reply, and meanwhile much had happened at Monte Carlo. 

It seemed to Elspeth that the ground had been cut from under her 
feet, that she had no sure footing anywhere. For the news of her 
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engagement was all over the Riviera before she had framed her wire 
of condolence to Bob. She never sent it, never could satisfy herself 
with the wording. She waited now for him. Surely he would write 
her! 

But already, the very morning after she had seen the announcement 
in the Times, there were flowers on the table from Harry, there was 
a note of congratulation from Violet Maude, there was a representative 
from the New York Herald waiting for exact information as to Captain 
Crossley’s connection with Lord Considine. Incidentally, too, he was 
quite ready to receive information as to her own income, birth, and 
parentage. She got rid of him with difficulty; she had not denied 
her engagement. She had a sickening sense of irreparable folly; she 
felt bound and gagged and hand-tied. It was all so impossible; she did 
not know how or why she was so entangled, nor how to extricate herself. 

For when Captain Crossley came in, quite jaunty, with a flower 
in his buttonhole, looking very clean and well set up and self-assured, 
with the news that he had been round to the consulate and there would 
be no difficulty; they had been there more than a week, so only a fort- 
night’s notice was wanted, and he had given that, and fulfilled all the 
necessary formalities—she really had no words to tell him that it was 
all a mistake, a hideous, ridiculous mistake. He was full of plans for 
to-day. He had met a man he knew, and he had his motor there. 
They were all going over to Cannes; he was sick of the tables for a bit, 
going to give them a rest. They would lunch at the Splendide, and be 
back for dinner. He had ordered the dinner; all the crowd were to 
dine with him. 

“ They ’ve got some of the finest Argenteuil you ’ve seen this year. 
Grasse showed it me in the raw; he’s quite proud of it. I’ve taken 
over the menu. I told him it was a betrothal dinner; he was to spread 
himself. They do that sort of thing better here than anywhere. Do 
you remember—no, though, of course, you were n’t here—the night De 
Grey broke the record at the pigeon-shootin’ and the club entertained 
him. They had a big pie, and when it was cut live pigeons flew out. 
Rippin’ fun! Hughie and all of us shied at them with rolls and 
things. I reminded Fleury and Grasse.” 

He gave her no time to reply, to protest, even to think. That was 
his policy. If he had not been such a blackguard, he would have made 
a fine soldier, for he understood tactics, had a gift for hustling an army, 
and knew how to place his reserves. The Maudes and the De Cres- 
pignys, the Courthaulds and the Greys, even the manager of the hotel 
and the head waiter, were enlisted in his service. Everywhere and 
every moment Elspeth was congratulated and overwhelmed with 
speeches and presented with flowers and treated generally as the heroine 
of the occasion. Harry Crossley was very open-handed; and certainly 
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not less so because it was her money he was distributing. His friends 
were almost as keen on the marriage as he was himself. Free quarters, 
fine “shootin’,” easy loans, a host of advantages, presented themselves 
with Captain Crossley as the owner of Revelstoke. 

“She ’s a bit long in the tooth, of course,” as Jack Maude put it, 
“but, then, you can’t have everything.” 

Of course she tried to protest; she tried several times when she 
was alone with Harry. But he took care that these téte-d-tétes were 
few and short. And she was secretly terrified of him. There was a 
certain way in which he looked at her when she made her lame attempts 
at expostulation, a lurking smile in his eyes, that made her know he 
had Bob in his mind. His “Give the poor devil a chance” was the 
speech that she never got out of her ears or her consciousness. 

And daily, hourly, momentarily, she saw in her glass the wrinkles 
deepening round her eyes, the gray spreading in the hair on her temples, 
a pathetic tremulousness in her lips and hands. Sir Robert Hedingley 
could marry anybody; any woman would be glad, would be proud, 
of such a lover, such a husband—of his tenderness and loyalty, of his 
strength and calm, of all of him. She ached with love of him; his 
image filled all her days and nights. She dared not think. Surely 
he loved her? But he was free, and he made no sign. 

“Give him a chance,” Harry had said, and every time she recalled © 
the words the painful scarlet flushed her cheeks. She was so old. He 
was free now to take a young girl, one who would hunt with him, share 
his pastimes. The ever-growing misery of her nights and days was 
heightened by the artificial, forced gayety about her, by the monotonous 
sunshine and blue sky and bluer sea. 

One day a wounded pigeon flew into her bedroom; the counterpane 
was spotted with its blood. And when she told them of it, shudderingly, 
they grew quite excited and swore it was the luckiest thing in the world 
that could have happened. And each of the party begged her to stake 
for them that day, and exclaimed at Harry’s luck, for of course it was 
for Harry she would stake. In his quiet possessive way, that way 
she was beginning to hate, to find so degrading and intolerable, he made 
it clear that she had no option. It is difficult to describe the situation 
he created, or how he had created it. But there it was. He was going 
to marry her quickly, in order to secure Bob Hedingley his complete 
freedom, to “give the poor devil a chance.” She was temporarily 
paralyzed. <A line, a word, a wire, from Bob, and she would have 
been awake. 

But when it came it was almost too late. It was two days before 
her wedding, and she had done nothing to extricate herself. Yes, she 
had done something: she had bought a bottle of laudanum from the 
English chemist. 
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Dear Love: 

I know it is as difficult for you as it is for me, just this waiting 
time. But we owe it to her, poor girl. We don’t want to set the 
neighbors talking. I am sick when I’m near Revelstoke; I put the 
horse’s head the other way. But oh, dear heart, it seems years since 
I’ve had you in my arms! I shan’t be able to stand it much longer. 
Either you must come back or go to London. I can get there easily 
enough for a few days. You always know best. I suppose you are 
right not to write me, but I want to hear. I want to know what 
you are doing every hour, and if you are counting the days, like I am. 
A year—I suppose we must wait a year; but not apart all that time, 
nor much of it, for that matter. I am growing more and more 
impatient as I write. Love me, love me all you can, for I want it. I’ve 
had so little out of life until I met you, and you brought everything 
into it. I don’t express myself well, but I wish you could know all 
the love and tenderness for you that fills me, and the longing. God 
bless you, dear. Write me; I am sick for a letter. , 

Lady Murgatroyd has been here with some silly gossip about her 
brother. Poor fellow, I suppose he is head over ears in love with you, 
like they all are. I’m not worthy of you, but you love me, and that 
makes me 


Yours ever and always, 


Bos. 


The letter had been brought her with her morning coffee. Now as 
the maid opened the window the room and she were flooded with light. 
That was already at the sight of the handwriting on the envelope. It 
was a long time before she could open it. Her breath came quick, the 
beats of her heart were suffocating, her cheeks and eyes burned. The 
first flood of emotion was all joy—pure, unreasoning happiness. Here 
was his dear handwriting, here were words from his heart to hers. Be- 
fore the panic came, the sharp recoil and fear lest he should reproach 
her, hurt her, she had torn open the envelope. For her spirit was as 
young as ever, and she was impulsive. Younger than ever, the youngest 
thing that ever was. First she skimmed it quickly; then she rained 
kisses on it; then she read it more carefully through. Then... 
she jumped out of bed in her bare feet and nightgown, and rushed 
to the looking-glass. And to-day she could smile on it, for it was true, 
it was all true. He loved her, wanted her love. And the woman who 
smiled back at her from the glass was worthy of a man’s love. Her hair 
was still in its long plaits; dark and abundant it rippled back from the 
low forehead. Those brown and smiling eyes, those red and tremulous 
lips, that white pillar of a throat! Oh, it was all right! She could 
have knelt before her glass; love would keep her young; it was almost 
a girl’s face at which she gazed. 

“Tt is not for myself—I don’t care for myself; but I want Bob 
to have a woman worthy of him.” 
That was in her mind—it was. nost all that was in her mind the 
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first hour after she had her letter. The words danced and sang in her 
mind, she grew younger every moment. Even the maid was struck 
by it when she came in from preparing the bath. “Shell not make 
such a bad bride, after all,” was what she thought. “A pity it’s that 
there Captain Crossley.” 

“T want you to get me a telegraph form; I want to send a telegram 
off at once.” 

Suddenly she knew her own weakness—how weak she had been and 
could be. She would take no risks; it was his strength she needed. 
And once he had told her to use it; “lean on it,” he had said; he had 
told her more than once it was all hers. She filled up the telegram 
form. 

“Come to me here at once; I want you,” was what she wrote. 

And then, because of that young nature of hers and the new joyous- 
ness that ran in her veins, and because her gayety was exuberant and 
bubbling over and overflowed the boundaries of her taste—because, 
in short, she was Elspeth St. Ives, with a certain impetuousness and lack 
of balance, too long in bondage, using freedom too freely—she decided 
to play out her part fora comedy. She would tell Harry Crossley noth- 
ing—nothing. The preparations for the wedding should go on, go on 
to the last possible moment. He deserved it at her hands, for he had 
made her suffer. In the new illumination it seemed to her that it was 
quite consciously he had misrepresented Bob. Well, he should see for 
himself. 

Harry fell in with his fiancée’s new mood. He knew he had rushed 
her, and he had put her depression down to this score, calling it 
“sulkin’,” in his own vernacular. That was only a phase, and as it 
was not one that had made her tighten her purse-strings, he bore with 
it amiably; he flattered himself he had found the way to manage her. 
It was lucky he had spotted that old affair between her and Bob Heding- 
ley. Already in his mind’s eye he pictured those old lovers consoling 
each other at Revelstoke, where his wife would be content to spend the 
greater part of the year, whilst he was racing, or amusing himself 
in other ways. For he did not mean to be dull, just because he had 
become a Benedict. And he had no fear of old Bob Hedingley—none 
at all. 

Those two days before her wedding Elspeth was so gay that she 
infected the whole party. Once more she had her bachelor mood upon 
her, and Harry reaped all the benefit. She was a charming companion ; 
once more her years sat lightly upon her. If he had not been under 
continual obligation to her, he might have realized her charm. For 
she was eminently lovable, and these two days she tried hard to make 
him care for her, to confirm her power; she actually flirted with him; 
she was quite irresponsibly gay. ile 

Vou. LXXIX.—46 
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VI. 


Ir was five o’clock, the day before her wedding. Her spirits were 
still extraordinarily high. She had lunched, and driven, and played 
roulette, always with Harry, and both their tempers had been gay and 
in accord. Luck had gone their way, and Harry liked that. 

And now she had come back to the hotel. He had walked across 
with her, across the hot cobbled road that lay between Casino and hotel. 
Her eyes were roving, but it was half an hour at least before the train 
would be in—Bob’s train. Harry could have this last half-hour; she 
wanted to practise all her arts upon him, to test her weapons. She 
had not counted the cost of her success; poor Elspeth never looked at 
a reckoning, never added up a bill. So she paid more than was due. 

Harry had blood in his veins, after all. And the woman was bright- 
eyed and red-lipped and provocative. There in that little Louis Seize 
salon, with its gilt and ornate furniture, they were quite alone. And 
they were going to be married to-morrow. She had never been fit to 
take care of herself; her coquetry, innocent as it was, was, after all, 
not the coquetry of a young girl; it was to be supposed that she knew 
what she was doing. Harry’s way with women was abrupt; it was 
always of himself he thought—of what he wanted, not of what they 
did. It was Elspeth’s sudden recoil and defense, her resistance of his 
embrace and horror of it, that upset his temper, tact, manners. 

Anyhow, Bob Hedingley had his excuse. The exact moment of his 
entry was unfortunate. Elspeth was in tears, and the position unmis- 
takable. Her cry to him, her rush to him, were instantaneous. He had 
travelled night and day, was only just off the train, and his temper 
was at least as hot as Harry’s. 

After the first moment, after his sudden realization of her position, 
her defenselessness, he had only one thought in his mind. It was to 
get her out of the room, to be alone with the man from whom she had 
wired for him to protect her. 

“Leave us, dear; leave us,” he said, and she was glad enough to 
obey his injunction. The very sight of him meant haven for her; 
her troubles were over, were all over. She escaped into her room, and 
left the two men together. 

Harry took the wrong course, perhaps inevitably. 

“Come over for the weddin’, old man?” he said, and his smile 
was satiric and evil, and he took it as a matter of course that he had 
been found struggling with a woman who was in tears, who had so 
obviously resented and defended herself from him. “ She’s a bit upset, 
hysterical; they always are at these’times, I’m told. But it will be 
all right to-morrow. Extraordinary creatures, are n’t they?” 

Bob was primitive; he knocked him down—doubled his great fist 
and sent it crashing into the smiling, lying face. Then he waited. 
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Harry was dazed for a minute, and Bob was quiet, waiting. But Harry 
was soon up again; he recovered his balance quickly. If he was white 
with anger and resentment, it was only his complexion, not his voice, 
that showed it. Fists were not his weapons, but he was a born fighter 
for all that. He liked a weaker enemy, was more strategic than dashing, 
but he had the qualities of his defects. 

“'That’s a rude answer to an invitation to a wedding,” he said 
coolly. 

“Tt’s all the answer you deserve. Liar!” 

“Ts the conversation to be all on those lines?” Harry went on, his 
elbow against the mantel-piece, quite cynical and self-possessed. “ What 
is your little game, anyhow? Perhaps you’ll condescend to explain 
yourself.” 

“TI will. I came over here to protect a woman who is unable to 
protect herself; and I intend to do it.” 

“My future wife? ” 

“ Never!” 

“You buried Lady Hedingley last week, didn’t you? You are 
rather giving the show away with St. Ives’s widow, are n’t you?” 

“T’ll wring your neck if you speak her name less than respectfully.” 

Harry’s face was very pale at that moment, but he looked straight 
into Bob’s eyes as he laughed. Then he said two or three words, not 
under his breath. 

If Sir Robert Hedingley had not been tired from his journey, moved 
out of his habitual mood, altogether outside himself, he might have 
made allowance for a disappointed suitor, for a bankrupt who saw 
himself cheated out of the wealth that had seemed already in his grasp, 
for a man who had been knocked down and was bruised and smarting. 
But as it was, he made no allowance. His feeling for Elspeth St. 
Ives was quite pure and legitimate. Always he had pictured himself 
caring for and guarding her, making up to her her years of bondage, 
seeing her grow young in the sunshine of his love and tenderness. 

Those few words cut the self-control from him. It was not murder 
he intended. But he wanted to strangle the words in Harry’s lying 
throat, to choke them out of it, and his evil smile with them. It was 
accident, it was pure accident, that Harry went down again before that 
sudden onslaught, that his head caught the marble top of the Louis 
Seize consol table with a sickening thud. . . . There was blood 
on the hands that never yet hurt human creature—glutinous, horrible 
blood . . . a thin stream of it, too, was on the parquet floor. The 
mocking blue eyes went glazed all at once. The inertness of the limp 
fallen body, the glazed eyes, and the blood on his hands, drove all his 
anger from Hedingley. 

Elspeth had been unable to rest in her room. She feared .. . 
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she hardly knew what she feared, until she opened the door and saw 
Harry on the floor, her lover standing over him, blood on his hands. 

But Bob Hedingley was a strong man. 

“Go back! Go back!” he called to her. But she stood there in 
the doorway between the two rooms, unable to move, paralyzed. 

“ It was an accident! ”—his voice was harsh. “We must have help. 
Ring, will you?” He was kneeling down, feeling pulse and heart. 
Harry Crossley lay so still, so desperately still. She came in then and 
knelt down beside him. She was shuddering all over. 

“Tt was my fault, all my fault,” she murmured. She could not 
look at it; she hid her face against his shoulder. He put his arms 
about her. 

“No,” he said heavily. “ No, it was an accident; only an accident.” 

But what the accident meant to him, to her, was in his troubled 
eyes. 
“Don’t cry, Elspeth; don’t cry. It was nothing to do with you. 
He insulted me. I knocked him down, and his head caught the corner 
of the table... ” 

“He’s dead . . . dead . . . he’s dead,” she whispered, with 
face of horror. “Oh, Bob, Bob, you killed him, because of me!” 

He could not allow himself the time to comfort her. He had to 
think for both of them; to summon help, to frame explanation, to decide 
the course that meant least scandal, least pain, least publicity. 

Captain Crossley was not dead; but it was long before the hastily 
summoned doctor could give them this assurance. The interval was 
spent by Elspeth in wild remorse and wilder self-accusation. Bob 
Hedingley learned all the events that had happened; he heard of all 
her weakness and yielding; he had infinite difficulty in persuading 
her to silence. Her wild imagination saw him arrested for murder, 
manslaughter; saw, in silence, acquiescence in his condemnation. 

“T shall tell everybody that J did it, that it was my fault. I will 
bear the consequences. I won’t let them take you... ” 

He hushed her as well as he was able; insisted on her keeping 
to her own room whilst Harry was removed to his, giving his own 
explanation. He had to think for all three of them, even whilst he was 
helping to carry that inert body, helping with the tenderness of a woman 
to undress him. 

“ How did it happen? How did the accident occur?” the doctor 
asked, as, with deft fingers, he cut away the matted hair, felt for the 
gaping wound and damaged bone, made his keen diagnosis. 

Bob gave his explanation very calmily. He was not fighting for him- 
self now, but for the good name of the woman he loved. 

“He slipped on the parquet floor—caught his foot in the rug, I 
think.” 
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“Oh! ”—very quickly. “It’s an ugly cut. And the bruise on the 
left eye?” 

“ Must have been caused by the rug.” 

“ Humph!” 

Doctor Frazer finished his work. Basin and sponge, scissors, all 
the ugly paraphernalia of surgery, were ready to his hand, and Bob 
proved an able assistant. Then he looked straight at him, and said: 

“That ’s all very well if he gets better. But what if he does n’t?” 

They recognized each other’s strength in that mutual glance, and 
quite steadily Bob said: 

“ He deserved what he got.” 

“ But what won’t helpus ... ” 

The “us” was recognized. 

“You ’ll pull him through? ” 

“T’m not so sure. Harry Crossley is an old patient of mine; it 
is not as if the accident had happened to a healthy man. He was 
pretty rotten before this. We’ve got to fight his constitution as well 
as the concussion. At the best, it will be an anxious case.” They 
spoke as man to man. Between them, at least, there need be no 
reservations. 

It was touch and go with Harry Crossley from the first. His life 
had not been exemplary; he had lived fast and drunk heavily. It all 
counted against him. Dr. Frazer knew what had to be faced, and if, 
having taken a fancy to this big, bluff Englishman, he wished to help 
him to face it, he knew quite well that it was in candor, and not in 
reticence, the best hope lay. 

Anxious days and nights followed. Sir Robert would not allow 
Elspeth to help in the nursing, but she hung about the sick-room. 
in the corridor, hoping, daily growing more hopeful, even as, daily, there 
was less and less cause for hopefulness. 

“Oh, Bob, he will get better, won’t he? Oh, Bob, say it’s all right! 
I can’t bear to think anything is going to happen.” 

And of course he soothed her. The less fit she proved to bear the 
burden she had brought upon herself, the more he cared for her. He 
seemed intuitively to understand her passion of remorse. He loved her 
for her weakness, for her incapacity to stand alone. 

He faced inquiry and surprise, exclamation, examination and cross- 
examination, without flinching. He stuck to his story of the slip on 
the parquet, the misplaced rug. 

And character counts always. Quite outside the little set of punters 
and pigeon-shooters that had formed Harry Crossley’s entourage, there 
were many people of position in Monte Carlo that February who knew . 
Sir Robert Hedingley, or of him, and were sympathetic to his anxiety 
over his sick friend, and helpful. They were men whose individualities 
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counted and established his own. The consul, too, was, like himself, 
an old Etonian. 

There was perhaps a little gossip, but scandal had no soil in which to 
grow poisonous until Lady Murgatroyd’s arrival. For it became neces- 
sary, at length, to inform Harry’s family of his condition. Neither 
doctor nor watchers could fail to see that he was not rallying. 

Sir Robert wished Elspeth to meet her at the station; it seemed to 
him most fitting and advisable. There was no doubt tact would be 
necessary. But Elspeth’s courage failed her, and it was Bob’s face 
that Lady Murgatroyd saw first—a grave one, for the report was 
always worse. 

“How is he?” were her first words. But she knew the answer 
before they were spoken. 

“Ts there any hope?” she said next, as he helped her into the 
fly, after ascertaining that her maid was able to cope with the luggage. 

“Very little, I am afraid. There was a bad concussion, and his 
state of health was not good at the time.” 

“You said an ‘accident’ in your wire. Those beastly motors, 
I suppose; the Corniche Road . . . I always said there would be an 
accident. Is Mrs. St. Ives with him?” 

“ She is at the hotel.” 

“T suppose she is quite heart-broken.” 

“She is very upset, very distressed indeed.” 

“T was so surprised to get your wire. I did not know you were 
here.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve been here some days.” 

“ Before the accident occurred? ” 

“The same day.” 

“Which doctor have you got?” 

“ We have had all three of the English doctors and one from Nice. 
Doctor Frazer is in constant attendance.” 

“Was there any one else hurt? ” 

“No.” Then, after a pause, he added: “It was not a motor 
accident.” 

He had not sent for Lady Murgatroyd under any illusion as to what 
her coming might mean to him, and incidentally to Elspeth. But it 
would have been impossible to let the poor fellow die, if die he must, 
with none of his kin near, no one who cared for him, to stand by him 
at the last. But nothing he had feared came quite up to the reality 
when, through dint of cross-examination, after her interview with 
Elspeth, Lady Murgatroyd came upon the truth as to the cause of her 
brother’s condition. 

He had been the family black sheep ever since his boyhood. Every 
step of his career had been marked by difficulties; disgrace avoided 
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by hair-breadths; trouble of every kind. Still, she was his sister, and 
she thought she loved him; now, when the hopes in him had been 
brightest, she learned he would not live to fulfil them. She went back 
from that interview with Elspeth to her brother’s room, and there she 
found Bob. He recognized the excitement of her voice and manner. 
He persuaded her to the corridor. He was not oblivious of its draw- 
backs, but anything was better than to disturb the dying man. 

“You ’ve murdered him, Bob Hedingley. You shall answer for it, 
as sure as I’m a living woman,” she gasped out. “If he lives, he shall 
marry Elspeth St. Ives. She is a poor, weak fool, but I ’ve made her 
see her position in sending for you. And your wife not dead a month! 
If he lives, she shall marry Harry. But if he dies, you shall be held 
responsible; I swear it!” she cried, not as a woman cries when one 
she loves is ill; she cried with rage and vindictiveness, and resentment 
at Bob’s calm. 

For Bob maintained his calm. 

“If he dies, I am quite prepared to take the consequences,” he said. 
“What I did, I should probably do again if the same circumstances 
arose. But I’m sorry—more sorry than words .. . ” 

He did not finish his sentence; she interrupted him with fresh accu- 
sations; and there was nothing to be served by voicing his regret. 

Since Lady Murgatroyd’s arrival Elspeth had avoided him. He 
tried to see her, and when he failed he sent her often little comforting 
notes, messages by her maid; he ignored entirely anything that Lady 
Murgatroyd said to him. He suffered her in absolute silence. He 
nursed Harry Crossley as if he had been his brother. Harry’s sister 
was no use in the sick-room; she quarrelled with the doctors and abused 
the nurses, had hysterics and fainting fits, resented alike Bob’s presence 
and his absence, but most of all his silence. 


VII. 

THE day came when the bulletin had only one word—for the 
inquiries had been so numerous it had been necessary to post a bulletin 
on the door. 

“ Sinking.” 

Then it was that she threw aside restraint and womanliness. Dr. 
Frazer broke to her that she must abandon hope. Serious symptoms, 
only indirectly due to the shock of the fall, had manifested themselves, 
and it was obvious the end was near. He spoke with deliberation. 
Little escaped his keen eyes—certainly not Lady Murgatroyd’s attitude 
to Sir Robert Hedingley. He gave the symptoms in technical language. 
The patient was still apparently unconscious. Lying on his back, he 
looked very pale and pathetic, but his breathing had been easier these 
last few hours, and it was this that had made her think he was im- 
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proving. Now all hope was dashed from her. She resented the techni- 
cal language she could not understand; but she resented more vehe- 
mently still the suggestion that it was constitutional trouble, and not 
Sir Robert Hedingley, that was killing her brother. She interrupted 
more than once; perhaps Dr. Frazer lost patience with her; in any 
case, when he told her that if she were not satisfied with his diagnosis 
she had better call in some other advice, she burst out: 

“T believe you are in league with Bob Hedingley. You may call 
it what you will, but it was nothing short of murder—murder, I tell 
you! He came out here on purpose. I defy him to deny it. She sent 
for him—she admitted it to me. Now you are trying to screen him.” 

She said a great deal more, some of it outside and some of it inside 
the sick-room. No one interrupted her. Doctor Frazer soon realized 
that there is nothing to be gained by arguing with a hysterical woman. 
The first interruption she got was strange, wholly unexpected. It 
came from the bed . . . it was a very weak one. But Harry’s 
blue eyes had been open some minutes; there was a struggling con- 
sciousness in them; it seemed he was trying to listen to what she said, 
trying to grasp its meaning. Then, feebly, the voice came: 

“Ts that you, Toddles?” 

He had recollected her school-room name, her old pet name. She 
flung herself on her knees beside him; burst into loud tears and 
incoherent speech. 

“Hush! Hush! I .. . I can’t follow,” he said. 

The doctor intervened then, with stimulant, and peremptory order 
to the kneeling, sobbing woman to be quiet or go out of the room. 

“Get me right for ten minutes,” Harry said. “I feel I’ve got 
something to do. Pull me round . . . my head is muddled. What 
is she howling for? Am I panning out?” 

There was partial silence in the room for a few minutes after that. 
She hushed her sobs, if she could not check them. It was the old pet 
name that had upset her. Now she was quiet with the others, listen- 
ing, hoping, waiting. Consciousness came slowly, but it came quite 
surely. And presently his conscious eyes fell upon Bob Hedingley 
at the foot of the bed. 

“Oh! So you’re here!” 

“Want me to go?” 

“No. Send for a lawyer or a parson—some one who can take down 
what I’ve got to say.” 

The doctor wanted to protest, to gain delay. He was Bob’s friend 
by now, and he wanted to save him. 

But Bob Hedingley would have no delay. He was ready to take 
the consequences of his action; the tragedy was one of circumstance, 
not of intention. He would not cross the wishes of a dying man. He 
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wanted to speak—well, he should speak, whatever were the words he 
wanted to say. He told Doctor Frazer so, quite quietly. 

“He wants to make a statement,” he said. “I am going to fetch 
Jack Bletchley. He must n’t be balked.” 

Then he went over to the bed. 

“TI am going to fetch the English consul,” he said to Harry very 
gently. “You shall tell him what you wish. Meanwhile, keep as 
quiet as you can.” 

It seemed as if, with consciousness, mockery too came into those 
blue eyes of Harry. 

“ Bring your own hangman,” he said. “Hurry up, Don Quixote.” 

“Tell them he murdered you,” sobbed out his sister. “He must 
be punished for it; it was wicked, cruel. You would have been so 
happy, you and Elspeth. He had no right to interfere. Oh, I know 
all about it!” 

“ She knows all about it,” said Harry, the weak smile at the corners 
of his stiffening lips reflected in the mockery of his blue eyes. “Good 
old Toddles, she always knew everything. Fetch the coroner, or who- 
ever the right Johnny is. Ill tell him all about it.” 

“You won’t drag in a woman’s name?” It was the nearest 
approach to a plea Bob’s lips could frame. 

“Tell them the truth, Harry,” his sister cried. 

“The truth!” Harry looked queerly into Bob’s face. 

“TI don’t care what you say as far as I’m concerned. You be- 
haved like a blackguard, and I knocked you down. I didn’t mean it 
to come to this ”—there was a dry sob in his throat. “God knows I 
did n’t want your death on my hands. Don’t be a blackguard to the 
end. Leave her name out.” 

Harry’s dying eyes were fixed on him. 

“ Die like a gentleman?” he got out slowly, not without difficulty. 
“Tt’s not a bad idea. I’ve lived like a blackguard.” 

Bob took his hand, the cold, nerveless hand; his voice was full of 
feeling. 

“ Crossley, you believe I’m sorry, don’t you? I’d give half my life 
for yours now.” 

“There is not much to be sorry for. I never played straight.” 

“Poor chap!” Bob bent over him as if he would say something, 
caught Lady Murgatroyd’s eye, hesitated, and hurried from the room. 

Harry lay very quiet after that. He had a few words for his 
sister, a reminiscence or two. There was something she could do for 
him—a woman in London who was to have early word of what had 
happened. 

“Help her if you can manage it, there’s a dear. I’ve been a 
bad lot ... she’s not much better. But there are two kids . . . ” 
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Bob was not long gone. Jack Bletchley and his clerk came back 
with him. Lady Murgatroyd was crying quite quietly now. She 
wanted to hear Bob Hedingley denounced. She wanted the power of 
stopping his marriage with Elspeth put into her hands, but she was 
calmer than she had been. She thought she knew what she was going 
to hear. Then she could be vindictive or show her Christian forgive- 
ness. She was his nearest relative, and if this had been murder or 
manslaughter it was she who would direct or avert prosecution. She 
tasted the sense of power, listened avidly for what was coming. 

Harry was asked if he knew he was dying; it was the usual pro- 
cedure. And then he was sworn. And this was his dying deposition: 

“T was going to be married . . . Jack here knows about that 

. . Bob Hedingley—good fellow, Bob—came out to be best man. 
We were all very merry, larking in the salon. There was talk about 
who was the strongest, and we tried that Jiu Jitsu, the Japanese wrest- 
ling. I got him down once.” Here he looked at Bob, smiled again, 
feebly, but right into his eyes. “I am really the stronger. Then he 
got in a fall; I went down, bruised my eye; getting up, I tried another 
trick, caught my foot in the rug . . . I think I struck my head 
against the marble. But it was pure accident . . . I swear to 
that. Some one will have to help me sign ...I feel... 
— bad .. . doctor.” 

But Doctor Frazer was already by his side, putting the cordial to 
his lips. “ Bravo!” he said, under his breath. “ Bravo!” 

Bob came over too; his eyes were full of tears. “It’s good of 
you, Crossley,” he said. “ You know I care more for her than for 
myself. I wanted to keep her name out of it. Thanks, old fellow; 
thanks. If I’ve wronged you-——” 

“Tt’s all right. You didn’t mean it to come to this, I know. 
That ten thousand pounds a year would have been very useful to me; 
you have enough of your own. She’s not a bad sort. Toddles will 
make it hot for her at home. Poor Toddles, I’ve spoiled her best 
game. Make her leave off crying. I want quiet, I want the room 
quiet. I’m... pegging... out...” 

After that he spoke but little, a few disjointed words about the 
past. He said his sister had been good to him; he talked about money 
and horses; his words grew less coherent, and so, very gradually, 


the end came. 


It was a few days later, after Harry had been laid to rest in the 
cemetery on the hill, that Bob sought Elspeth—an Elspeth who had, 
through sleepless nights and restless days, come to her complete growth ; 
an Elspeth who had abandoned youth and seen what she had made of 
her freedom. All she wanted now was to hide; she was no longer 
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a woman; she was embodied shame; she shrank from the light of 
day. 
Lady Murgatroyd had poured poison into her wounds. She who 
had lived her twenty years in the safe shadow of Makepeace’s respecta- 
bility had used her freedom to disgrace his name. She had been the 
talk of the county since his death. She had flaunted her weeds, not 
honored her husband’s memory; disgraced her gray hairs. Lady 
Murgatroyd had spared her nothing. 

Bob came to her straight from the cemetery, the “ Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes,” ringing in his ears. He was still in his black clothes, 
his black gloves. He brushed aside Waters’s denial. She said Mrs. 
St. Ives could not see him, was not well enough to see anybody. He 
knocked at the door, certainly, but he did not wait for his knock to be 
answered. Neither did he heed her little moan, her shrinking from 
him. He had her in his arms. 

“My poor darling,” he said, and soothed the sobs that broke out. 
“My poor, poor darling.” 

She struggled against it and him, struggled against being healed 
and comforted, in the strange way women have. But his strength 
met her. 

She was so utterly miserable. She had lost her self-respect. He 
could not care for her now; no one could care for such a woman as she 
had proved herself. She had flirted with Harry Crossley; she had let 
him think she would marry him . . . 

But this was his woman, just the one he wanted. His heart ached 
with tenderness over her unhappiness. He wanted the past buried, 
forgotten; he wanted to hear nothing. But it was of her he had to 
think, of what was best for her. 

“Talk it out, my darling, if you must. Let there be no reserve 
between us. Tell your Bob, if you want to, what you feared, and how 
it all came about.” 

She tried to make him see that spectre of solitude in old age that 
had driven her to her crooked course. It was her Calvary to tell him 
of graying locks and shortening breath and stiffening joints—the fail- 
ing in her. He had not laughed since Harry Crossley had fallen before 
the weight of his fist and not risen to face him again, but he laughed 
now. 

“ Sweetheart, age is the one thing you have not to fear; you'll 
never grow old. Your heart is a child’s heart. I wish you had told 
me all this rubbish before. You want taking care of, that’s all. You 
want loving. Kiss me. No? Then let me kiss you. Hush! Lie 
there, poor heart. And you thought I did not love you enough, had 
seen some gray hairs or wrinkles. How badly I must have told you! 
Never mind; I’m telling you now, am I not? I should love you 
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just the same if you were a hundred, and decrepit. Poor Harry! 
But Frazer told me his could not in any case have been a long life. We 
must keep that to comfort us. There was good stuff in him—he died 
like a man. With all his faults, he was a better fellow than his sister; 
he balked her finely.” 

“ She was very cruel to me.” 

“T’ll take care of you from now.” 

“T can’t go back to Revelstoke. She said I could never go back 
to Revelstoke.” 

“Try Hedingley.” 

“Bob!” 

in earnest.” 

After he had persuaded himself, he had to persuade her. There 
was no doubt there would be a certain amount of gossip; no one could 
silence a tongue like Susan Murgatroyd’s. What they had to decide 
was how best to brave it. There were two ways, he said, only two: to 
brave it apart or to brave it together. And, of the two, what choice 
was there? 

She tried to say that she did not deserve his love and care and 
tenderness. But that absurdity he hushed with kisses. Lady Murga- 
troyd was going home that afternoon; she would have the first say at 
home; her story would hold good until theirs was heard. Let them 
wait quietly here; not at the Paris, but in some quieter hotel; marry 
as soon as it was possible, and take their honeymoon leisurely. The 
nine days’ wonder and scandal would be stale before they got back 
to Hedingley. He would protect her, take care of her. 

The programme was carried out. They had their strange fortnight 
of happy isolation, and their quiet wedding. They had their pro- 
longed honeymoon, and wearied together for the wet lanes and hedge- 
rows, for the gray skies and flat dunes, for the wide low horizon and 
peace of home. 

And there they turned their footsteps in the spring, too deeply 
satisfied with each other to greatly fear the tongues of less happy 
people. 

Nevertheless, she had to pay the penalty of her bachelor mood and 
year. At Hedingley, Bob’s beautiful home, she tasted isolation, cold 
looks, averted faces, social ostracism. Lady Murgatroyd’s bitter tongue 
had acid foam on its flood-tide of speech. 

It needed all Sir Robert Hedingley’s popularity, all the genuine 
esteem and respect in which he was held, to cover the situation. - At 
one time, with clerical interference and ducal hint and the sheer 
power of public opinion, it seemed impossible that they should live 
down the displeasure of their neighbors. Sir Robert resigned the 
hounds, his magistracy, all the positions he held in the county. She 
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grew to know him in that hard year, his steadfastness and strength. 
The storm which raged against the bulwarks his love built round her 
could do her no great harm. 


This is a true story I have written, although the events happened 
so long ago that they are almost forgotten. The grass is green over 
Harry Crossley’s grave, and Lady Murgatroyd has had other troubles 
and disappointments to drive out the memory of those her brother 
brought her. Sir Robert Hedingley once more writes M. F. H. after 
his name, and the county has accorded him a grudging forgiveness. 
And Elspeth? Elspeth can ignore the grim spectre of old age 
that chased her into indiscretion, since an improbable little white 
bundle of extreme youth came into the house to set the irradiating 
glamour of motherhood on graying hair and wrinkled eyes. 
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THE CHOICE 
BY MILDRED I. McNEAL-SWEENEY 


A ND Life with full hands came, 


Austerely smiling. 
I looked, marvelling at her gifts— 


Fortune, much love, many beauties, 
The deed fulfilled man ponders in his youth, 
Gold of the heart, desire of the eyes come true— 
And, joyously, 
“ With these,” I said—“ with these, indeed, 
What spirit could miss delight?” 
And paused to dream them over. 
But even then j 
“ Choose,” she said. >. 
“ One gift is yours—no more! ” 
And bent that grave, wise smile 
Upon me, waiting. 


VAGRANT PHILOSOPHY 


THERE are two ultimate, unsurpassable summits of exalted feeling: 
The first comes to man from knowledge that he is doing the one most 
desirable thing in a given set of circumstances; the other, from sense 
of conscious power either in gaining an end or enduring a pang. 
Caroline Wood Morrison 
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BEGGING A FINE ART 
IN PARIS 


By Mrs. ‘fohn Van Vorst 


France we find that of begging; yet there is perhaps no country 

where the art of living on others has been carried so far. We 
do not refer to the innumerable functionaries who, to be sure, earn 
their eventual idleness by years of more or less assiduous toil; nor to 
The épouseurs de dots, who live quietly and for life upon the fortunes 
their wives bring in as dower to the conjugal fireside. These individuals, 
however numerous they may be, belong in the category with heirs of 
vast estates, and the protected in general, who owe their welfare 
more to some accident of fate than to any effort sustained on their 


A MONG the professions forbidden by law in the republic of 


But, aside from parasites of the sort by which all societies are 
depleted, there are in France a quantity of beggars. Their ingenuity, 
their picturesqueness, their origins, traditions, and peculiarities, deserve 
consideration. 

The first troubling question which assails one’s mind with regard 
to people who subsist by the pursuit of a profession which the law 
forbids should be answered before attempting in peace to contemplate 
the somewhat splendid characteristics of these “ artists.” 

Actually there exists under clause No. 274 of the penal code an 
article which provides for the punishment of beggars; yet the responses 
given by the policemen with regard to the lax application of this clause 
are similar to the following: 

“T arrested that beggar on the Boulevard Haussmann ten times 
consecutively. As soon as he was free he began, under another name 
and in another quarter of Paris, to beg again.” 

It is these frequent rebuffs, occasioned by the callous indifference of 
the beggar where his superiors are concerned, that have so far discour- 
aged the officers of the law as to leave the beggar free sway for his 
extraordinary ingenuity. 

We have an American saying that “ lazy punts take the most 
trouble.” If its glaring truth has not been revealed to each of us 
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in his daily life, we can find evidence sufficient to convince us in the 
conduct of the French mendicant. 

There are two kinds of beggars in Paris, the beggars by vice and 
the beggars by taste. Both have, in this country of pure logic, their 
established organizations. 

As a rule, the beggars by vice are those who have occupied some 
well-paid position, or had some remunerative employment, and who 
have, from some accident or circumstance, been drawn into the coterie 
of mendicants. 

Once well within the coterie, however, all chance or hazard is laid 
aside. A regular apprenticeship begins, and the candidate for beggar- 
dom starts as an “ actif,” and completes his instruction—if his aptitudes 
permit—as a “ sedentary.” 

The “active” goes from door to door with a sad story of hunger 
and enforced idleness. He collects food and clothing and some money. 
The statistics of the “actives” show that there is “one good door in 
four,” and, as a rule, half a day’s work suffices to keep the novice well 
provided for. In that time he has rung the bells of two hundred homes 
and received alms from fifty of them. 

If he be strong and well, and dull of intellect, he will content 
himself with a make-up of rags and dirt—once he has become a 
“companion ” in the coterie—and continue the less imaginative profes- 
sion of “ active.” 

But if he have a natural deformity! It is then clearly indicated by 
the good fortune which has favored him that he shall be a “ sedentary.” 

His intelligence comes to his aid in this case, for the “ psychology 
of the giver ” is a matter requiring some study and understanding. 

In order to facilitate the enterprise, which consists in exciting the 
pity of the passer-by, the coterie of professional beggars has divided 
the field of moral activity into two parts, one designated as “ the big 
game,” the other as “the little game.” As social authorities publish, 
for the convenience of the worldly, their registers, or their Bottins, so 
the mendicants have issued, for strictly private circulation, the books 
wherein is contained the information indispensable for successful 
begging. “The Little Game” contains peremptory accounts and costs 
but sixty cents, while “The Big Game,” price one dollar twenty, goes 
into minute details regarding those charitably inclined. For example, 
in the latter we have the following entries: 


(Address) Mr. A.—Never gives money. Ask for clothes. 


(Address) Mrs. B.—Only interested in children. Will give babies’ 
outfits and free milk tickets. Be sure to 
say child is ill. 
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(Address) Mr. D.—Very religious. Interested in having children 
baptized and confirmed. Will give new 
outfit from head to foot for this, and money 
besides. 


(Address) Mr. E.—An old radical republican, very rich. Present 
yourself as being a victim of the priests, 
ete., ete. 


Once these cues are given, the comedies played are subtle and with- 
out end. 

A religious lady who pursued into her own quarter one of the women 
who had declared herself as desirous of having her children baptized 
found, to her bewilderment, that in one winter these same children 
had been baptized twelve times as Protestants and fourteen times as 
Catholics. 

When reproached, the woman shrugged her shoulders. “It’s not 
my fault,” she said. “ We’ve had such a cold winter, and each baptism 
brought me twenty-five cents and a new dress!” 

Speculations on the religious and political prejudices of the clients 
to whom they address themselves are not the only psychological vagaries 
of the astute mendicant. He knows and penetrates every passion to 
which the human heart is susceptible. He has learned by experience 
that certain states of mind, whether through the happiness or the fear 
they imply, are accompanied by a certain superstition upon which the 
apparent misery of the sham beggar produces all the effects of real 
suffering. 

Having noticed at a restaurant where we were dining a young man 
and a young woman whose eyes glanced across the enticing dishes spread 
before them and met with the contentment and joy that feed on love 
alone, we followed the happy pair at their exit. They had talked and 
smiled as they dined and seemed very evidently glad at being together. 
When the man took from the groom his hat and stick and coat he gave a 
fee so generous as to startle the little buttons, who, closing his hand 
upon the silver piece, murmured: “Happy people are the only ones 
who give!” So the beggar addresses himself, almost without rebuff, 
to the “happy people” whom his keen eyes detect. He stations him- 
self before the portals of the Paris Universities on the days when the 
young students are to pass an examination. Extending his hand as 
they come near him on their way to the class-rooms, he whispers: “A 
little sou, please. It will bring you luck, sir.” And the young “sir,” 
on the chances, drops a penny in the beggar’s hand. 

At the entrance to the race-course the same band, a one- 
armed, generally miserable, hop and scramble hither and thither, 
exploiting the superstition of the man about to bet. Before the doors 
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of the principal Paris banks it is the same. “ Who could refuse a sou 
to a pauper, when his pockets are full of the gold he has just drawn?” 

People in mourning are also “easy prey,” for, the beggar calculates, 
the man whose heart has been touched by a sorrow is, like the happy 
man, susceptible to an emotion. 

The commerce is endless in its varieties. A whole library exists 
within reach of those who subscribe to “The Big Game.” It is com- 
posed of poems and acrostics inspired by every name known in the 
French calendar. Whenever a young girl of the quarter which any 
especial beggar frequents becomes engaged, and the banns of her 
approaching marriage are published, the beggar in question calls’ in 
person to offer at the door of the future bride the verses bearing her 
name. Needless to say a word explaining his desperate condition and 
dire need accompanies the strophes. Several days afterwards he calls 
again, and his somewhat calculated inspiration meets its material 
reward. 

So much for the professionals who have determined that the world 
“owes them a living.” Their name is “legion,” and, except for the 
forms their ingenuity takes, peculiar to their race and mentality, they 
resemble the beggars who, all the globe over, exploit the human heart in 
favor of their supposed infirmity and misery. 

Perhaps—oh, a very little perhaps, with only a shade of doubt, 
caused more by generosity of judgment than by the wisdom of experi- 
ence—perhaps these professional beggars would have been honest, hard- 
working bourgeois had it not been, as we have said, for some misfortune 
or series of catastrophes which have diminished their forces, deprived 
them of hope, sapped their courage, at the start, and led them fatally 
into the wretched business of begging. 

If so be it this first category of mendicants beg as a result of weak- 
ness or of vice, there is the second category, who esteem what they do, 
and who, through choice and positive inclination, make their living by 
the good will of others. 

The second category forms what are vulgarly—and by the uniniti- 
ated—known as “tramps.” Those who somewhat contemptuously 
pronounce this word, which designates the man who has abandoned his 
social responsibilities, do not know that the word itself has an origin old 
enough to inspire veneration. The wanderers of old were called the 
truands (truants), those who had “run away.” But the mere fact of 
running away does not explain them. Those who have given thought 
to this seductive subject declare that the truands or chemineauz, as the 
people call them, are descendants of some Asiatic invaders who in 
prehistoric times, after a raid upon the future land of France, retired 
to the north again, not without having left their mark in the blood 


and marrow of the people. Only a contemplative race, it is true, could 
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stand as sponsor for the French chemineau, who is a hermit par 
excellence, an isolé, condemned, by the life he has of his own free will 
chosen, to the strictest solitude. Useless is it for the formal and 
conventional societies of cities to attempt a conquest over the veritable 
tramp. The French saying declares with perspicacity that “he who 
has drunk will drink again,” and that “he who has tramped will be 4 
tramp always.” So popular indeed is the notion of his wilfully-enforced 
idleness, his contempt for manual labor, that he has been dubbed 
familiarly “the knight of industry” (chevalier de l’industrie). 

This knighthood again is divided into two categories: the chapter 
which wanders perpetually in the country, and the chapter which 
chooses as “ residence” the city. The first is composed entirely of the 
familiar being whom one passes with a shudder on lonely country 
roads. At the chiteau gates he receives a meal when hunger prompts 
him to ask it, and in the farms he is welcomed at the harvest time 
with a certain superstitious dread. He is given work, if he asks it, and 

_when his trifling wages have been paid he departs upon the highway, 
tramping again, tramping always. 

The municipal chemineau is another man. 

The extreme rigor of the northern climates enforces labor; a man 
must choose between work and starvation. In the south, on the 
contrary, so efficient is a little begging that we find the roads of Spain 
and Italy thronged with those who live by sunshine and alms. 

In France, the temperate land situated between the idle south and 
the strenuous north, it is necessary for a man to work, if not assiduously 
nor all the time, at least occasionally, in order not to starve. 

So the municipal tramp whose sociable tastes draw him from the 
open highway into urban centres must call upon his wits to exercise 
some profession which, without being one in the eyes of the law, saves 
him from falling a burden upon public charity, and keeps him content 
in the notion that he is a free man. 

There have, therefore, by this knighthood, been created a series of 
professions, unlicensed by the law, tolerated by the public, and adopted 
by the chemineau as the means of subsistence in the gay distractions of 
a capital from which he can with difficulty abstract himself. 

Those who have “shopped” in Paris during the winter when the 
foreigner, as the Parisienne, is laden with furs and encumbered by a 
trailing gown, will have noticed the empressement of the wretch who 
stands on the sidewalk waiting merely for a chance to open the carriage 
door. He dashes forward, all energy, and, once the coupé closed,- he 
becomes the familiar limp supplicant for a “ petit sou.” Humblest 

among the unlicensed professions is this of carriage “door opener.” 
Note that it cannot come under the head of pure begging, since the 
entreaty for money follows, and does not precede, a service rendered. 
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Next in importance are the “ aboyeurs de journauz,” or those who 
“bark ” the newspapers through the streets. It will be remarked that 
this profession is exercised entirely by men. The strict inspection of 
schools and factories alike in France keeps children protected until they 
have secured a certificat d’étude and reached the age of approaching: 
manhood. 

While you who are acquainted with the tourists’ Paris have some- 
times sat on the terrace of a café, sipping your afternoon refreshment 
after a round of sight-seeing, you may have noticed a miserably-dressed 
man prowling about in so strange a manner as to elicit from you the 
exclamation: “ What can he be doing?” 

Every now and then he swooped earthward, snatched at some object 
which he stuffed into his pocket or into a bag hung by a cord around 
his neck. 

He is the ramasseur de bouts de cigares. 

Tobacco is, as it will be remembered, a government monopoly in 
France. The “cigar picker” is the man who makes a living by 
gathering up all the half-smoked stumps he finds in the street. With 
the tobacco collected from these remains he prepares packages which, 
if perhaps a trifle questionable, at all events sell for a fairly good 
price on the Place Maubert, where this especial unlicensed industry is 
exercised. Sometimes, it will be observed, the tobacco “ picker” has 
in his hand a stick with a sharp point at the end, wherewith more easily 
to secure, as he passes, his prey. This point is considered a modern 
indignity. It is classed by the traditional tramp as one of the up-to- 
date and inelegant appliances which vulgarize all occupations. The 
real aristocrat among the “ pickers” declares to you in a tone proud, 
if not haughty: “I, sir, I work with my hands.” 

The chiffonier, or rag-picker and ashman, has, of course, a legal 
right to exercise his profession. But there is the tramp again, unlicensed 
and without official approbation, who dabbles in this line as well. His 
expression, when you ask him if he be a chiffonier, is: “No, sir, I am 
a rag-picker. I merely occupy myself with rags!” 

Rather a more dangerous member of the beggar-by-trade coterie is 
the man who greets one at the railroad stations. He is clad in rags, his 
beard is several days old, and his appetite the same, to judge by his wan 
and haggard eyes. Your brake is no sooner under way with its freight 
of trunks than you perceive one of these men running breathless after 
you. He dodges cabs, escapes by a hair’s breadth the imposing omni- 
buses, disappears in the agglomeration of vehicles on some public place, 
darts out again unexpectedly with a lull in the traffic, and arrives 
finally, breathless and eager, at your door, a ready candidate to help the 
coachman carry up-stairs the trunks with which you have arrived. 

Often this seeming eagerness is but a pretext to penetrate within 
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a well-guarded domain. The “ coureur de gare,” or station runner, is 
often a sneak-thief, who, while he seemingly renders you service, takes 
surreptitiously the imprint of a lock, or notes with acuity the arrange- 
ment of the house and the possible chances for future pilfering. 

Another grewsome unlicensed profession is that which Gaffer 
exercised on the Thames in “Our Mutual Friend.” A number of 
idlers—with perhaps the love of water in their veins—sit from morning 
until night on the river, waiting. A hook suspended on a long pole, 
which they keep at the water’s edge, works for them. And the prey 
which, by means of this implement, they draw to shore, brings them in 
rewards or in “ silence money ” sufficient to subsist. 

A gayer and more picturesque employment is that of “ dog shaver.” 
The “ tondeur de chiens,” like the fashionable doctor or barber, has his 
regular hour for receiving on the shores of the Seine. He is known, as 
the good wine that “needs no bush.” The little marquises of the 
Faubourg send their favorite caniches to the river’s edge to have’ him 
clipped by the tondeur, who, exercising thus a profession unsanctioned 
by the law, clips the coat of the dog as he clips society—to the quick. 

Thus begging, whether accompanied by some quasi-occupation, or 
whether the mere determination on the part of the wretched to obtain 
a living gratis, is not, as a profession, practised without art. 

Sometimes, for the uninitiated, it is a question that torments: 
“ Ought we to give? Should one refuse? ” 

No doubt to turn cold-bloodedly from the beggar who addresses one 
in the street is questionable. No doubt to employ the same good-for- 
nothing who seeks a chance to steal is questionable, too. 

What, then, is the choice? 

To have, each of us, our “own poor,” in whom we are so interested, 
through personal contact and daily intercourse, that there is neither 
money nor leisure left to spend when we are assailed by him who makes 
of begging a fine art. 


MEMORIES 
BY A. MARY WILLIAMS 


T's hours I ’ve passed away from thee 


Seem like so many days to me, 
All fraught with discontent. 
But in each tender shimmering star 
I count a record from afar 
Of hours I ’ve with thee spent. 
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TACKY ANNE 


BY MARION HILL 


gloomily, as, pulled up before Deacon Pete’s cabin, he swung 

from his saddle in handsome, lazy, centaur fashion, to make 
harmless cuts with his whip at the deacon’s cat. No one ever passed 
old Deacon Pete’s without stopping. He, with his animal household, 
was a well-beloved pensioner upon the affectionate concern of the 
whole county; and even the menaced cat, seeking discreet refuge 
near his boot, sat upright beside his thin legs with a sedate air, less of 
receiving protection than of bestowing it. Debarred from tickling the 
cat, Calhoun gently prodded the dog while continuing: “It alw’ys 
made me tol’ble wild to hear Anne called tacky, like she was. Now, 
Anne she never did her ha’r pompado’, or cinched her waist ’s mighty 
slim as some, nor never wore li’l no-account boots and whiffed her 
sku’ts and petticuts ’round so’s to show ’em, same as your Rhody did. 
Now, don’t huff up, deacon; your Rhody ’s the pretties’ girl in Tarrant 
County, even if she is in Cooke County. What I meanter say is, 
Anne’s my idee of good-lookin’, for all she’s tacky. She stands like 
a young tree, her eyes big and ca’m, yit skeered-lookin’, too, same as a 
deer that don’t know where it’s at; and her ha’r is alw’ys smooth as 
a pecan. You let one o’ them pompado’ girls in a fly-away sku’t stand 
out in a high wind for less ’n a second, an’ when you git ’em in you 
cain’t tell ’em from a hayrick, ’count o’ the eends stickin’ out all over 
’em; but Anne—I’ve seen her weather a norther and keep slick ’s a 
squ’rrel. Yet our folks—women folks—never sot any too much store 
by Anne, even befo’ she went away, an’ now she’s come back, the how 
she’s came, they ain’t a soul went near her.” 


Deacon Pete sighed, and murmured protestingly : 
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“I’m agoin’, Cal, right now, ef I kin dodge Boss an’ Gumbo. 
It’s sure silly enough lookin’ to go everywheres with a cat an’ a dog, 
let alone havin’ a triflin’ heifer an’ a duck loafin’ up the road a-hint 
yer. But seems like they will do it.” 

“T ain’t never seen no red-headeder baby,” softly mused Cal, his 
hitherto frank gaze shifting uneasily. 

The deacon’s fine old face clouded with misery. 

“Boy or girl, Cal?” 

“Boy. Mighty solemn li’ trick, with face saller an’ soft ’s a 
cotton blossom. An’ Anne she loves him ter’ble.” 

After a cheerless silence, Deacon Pete ventured a personal question. 

“Did n’t you kinder make up to Anne, Cal, when she w’s to we- 
all’s house? ” 

“Sure did.” 

“ What was the rippit?” 

“ Anne—she thought I w’s dirty.” 

“ Likely, likely,” agreed the deacon, scrutinizing the other’s care- 
less attire. 

“ Well, a feller cain’t keep purty when he’s roundin’-up and ropin’ 
critters all day.” 

“But he kin when he’s quit, an’ you don’t rope critters in you’ 
sleep, Cal.” 

“That ’s how Anne figgered. But she riled me mighty far once, 
a-pesterin’ me to shave an’ dike out in clean shu’ts an’ sich, so, Anne 
an’ me, we broke. Then, she did n’t want I sh’d run so much with the 
boys, ’specially Coon an’ Freeman. But they’s married now.” 

“Don’t seem to have ca’med ’em any,” said the deacon grimly. 
“Plumb wuthless, the both of ’em. They rode by, not over an hour 
ago, a-whoopin’ an’ a-hollerin’ hell-free.” 

But Cal was still brooding over Anne’s dismissal of him when 
they were but boy and girl, and he asked searchingly : 

“ When she lived to you-all’s, did she have beaux a-plenty ? ” 

“No; they w’s all Rhody’s. Anne w’s drefful stand-off with the 
boys. But you cain’t tell, Cal, what might be in her blood, for Anne’s 
nothin’ but a stray, you know, when all’s said an’ done. Mother 
an’ me got her offen some show-folks, after her own ma had died 
sudden. Mother an’ me had give up hope of havin’ any of our own, 
so we took Anne home. Then little Rhody came; and Anne w’s 
alw’ys more’n a sister to her; so that, when mother died, she left me 
and Rhody to Anne to take care on. An’ Anne done it, too. Anne’s 
a nat’ral-born home-keeper. I don’t wonder she wanted you sh’d 
clean you’self.” 

“There ’s two kinds o’ clean,” said Cal shortly. “I’m one, ef I 
ain’t th’ other. I’d ’ve married Anne.” 
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He gave his horse a sudden cut and went galloping out of sight 
in a swirl of dust. 

“So long, Cal,” murmured Deacon Pete, meekly reproachful. 
“ An’ it’s a pity you don’t bresh up more, for you ’re as likely lookin’ 
as you ’re long-legged, which is sayin’ a heap.” 

Then he set out to find Anne. True to his doubts about them, his 
animal household ambled amiably in his company after their several 
fashions: the dog bounding and barking in front; the cat slinking, in 
half-hiding, through the field, on the other side of the road-fence; the 
calf browsing leisurely and ruminatingly far in the rear; while the 
duck, with many a remonstrating shuffle of the head and tail, waddled 
dustily at his heels. Every few seconds the entire cavalcade was 
halted by some friendly neighbor, who, from wagon seat or cabin 
door, would hold with the old man affectionate converse, which, solely 
to please him, generally centred around the absent Rhoda. 

“Beats all how the hull township sets store by Rhody,” he mur- 
mured delightedly. “But, shucks, there ain’t a lovinger girl in the 
world. An’ there ain’t a lovinger state than old Texas. What got 
into them girls o’ mine, that they had to leave the home place an’ go 
*way up yonder to Gainesville to work? Seems to me, I’d wither an’ 
die, pulled up by the roots an’ taken away from all this a-here.” 

He beamed proudly around on the familiar landscape, and took off 
his hat to let the wind have its will with his scanty white hair. The 
day was fiercely hot, and through its drowsiness throbbed the rhythmic, 
never-ending beat of the cotton compress which, near-by in the bustling 
city, worked ceaselessly by day and night, like the very heart-pulse of 
the busy South. To the left of him were the rolling fields of low and 
rather unlovely cotton plants; to the right stretched the vast 
“perairer,” rioting at this season of the year with its brief glory of 
wonderful blossoms; and ahead of him wound the dusty pike to Bird- 
ville, on whose lonely outskirts, in an abandoned road-house, he knew 
he was to find his troubled foster-child. 

When he came upon her, he found her seated, sewing, upon her low 
and broken porch, while at her feet tumbled the red-haired baby. 
Even to the untrained, worried eye of Deacon Pete, they made a 
gracious and lovely picture. Yet it was easy to see why Anne had 
gained for herself the unenviable reputation of “tackiness ”—the 
local stigma placed on what is considered to be hopelessly unfashion- 
able—for, from her smooth, straight-parted hair to her honest, square- 
toed boots, Anne kept bravely away from cheaply copied effects of 
“style,” and showed simply and solely for the beautiful young woman 
she was. Her “ tackiness” was that of a stately Venus among frowsy 
and bedizened shop-girls. Perhaps her house was “tacky,” too; for 
its sparkling windows were guiltless of curtains, its scrubbed floors 
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were unadorned by rug or carpet, and its spotless interior was bare of 
grace except for flooding sunshine and free sweep of air. 

She rose swiftly at Deacon Pete’s approach, and a warm rush of 
color vivified her face. 

“T knew you’d come,” she said falteringly, holding out her eager 
hands. “I knew you’d want to see me.” 

“ Howdy, Anne, howdy?” he asked feebly, out of sheer inability 
to express what he really felt. 

She took his hat and coaxed him to a seat upon the porch, placing 
a mug of buttermilk beside him. Talking, she drew water for the 
animals, and threw a handful of meal to the duck. Anne was one of 
the mothers of the world; all its creatures seemed creditors upon her 
bounty. 

“Day after day, Daddy Pete, I’ve looked down the road for you, 
and have never given you up—never. Though it’s an over-long trudge 
for you, daddy.” 

“ Anne, child, I w’s sure hurt you didn’t come to me. Seemed ’s 
ef you w’s done with me. But I could n’t keep away no longer.” 

Anne questioned him with her sadly beautiful eyes as she said 
quietly : 

“T didn’t want to come to you-all’s, daddy, for Rhoda might have 
stepped in any minute.” 

“Child, you think mighty far and wise; but there’s a welcome for 
you.” 

“But, you see, I have to plan many years into the future. This 
little boy must be brought up right, in a home, with love around him. 
I wandered back here with him, half crazy like, not knowing what to 
do. But on the start I was lucky enough to see Judge Turner. Judge 
was mighty sensible. He has had this old property ever so long, and 
can’t sell it or rent it till the lawsuit about it is settled; so he gave me 
permission to stay, and even to plant it out, if I cared to take the 
chance of its being sold over my head any moment. I was sure glad 
to come. It’s clean and comfortable, and I don’t ask a better haven.” 

“ But how do you mek out to live? Do folks he’p you any?” 

“ Well, some niggers have been mighty kind,” she answered, with 
unconscious accusation. “They ’re always bringing me a squirrel or 
a rabbit, and sometimes a baking. And old Mam’ Dilsy has been right 
comforting about little Petie’s ailments—not but what he’s strong, 
for all he seems frail.” 

For the first time Deacon Pete looked squarely at the little fellow 
at his feet, though he had long been furtively glimpsing him. 

“What did you call him, Anne?” 

“ Petie; he’s named after the one good man on earth,” said Anne, 
looking lovingly at her foster parent. 
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“ Not me, Anne?” he asked humbly. 

“You, daddy.” 

The old man raised to her his appealing eyes, which yet were half 
apologetic, and he stammered : 

“Cain’t you tell me somethin’ about his father? ” 

Anne’s face darkened sternly, but she said, with grudging curtness: 

“ What about him?” 

The old man wondered what he dared to say, and finally quavered: 

“For one thing, is he livin’ ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Does—well, does you still love him, Anne? ” 

“No, thank God!” 

“ Anne, forgive me—you ain’t never said one word or t’ other—but 
tell you’ old Daddy Pete: w’s you married to him, honey?” 

“No; and I thank God for that, too.” 

The old man’s sigh was like a sob. He miserably bent his white 
head upon his transparent little claws of hands, and looked with 
dejected, unseeing eyes at the sun-baked road. Anne bent pityingly 
over him and stroked*his hair, mutely comforting him. From the 
transfiguring unselfishness of her face, she might have been the divinely 
righteous one, and he the down-trodden. 

The baby sat in the dust and stared seriously at the dog, which 
leered, lolled out its tongue, made gobbling bites at nothing, and 
exhausted all its dog energy trying to coax the little one to play. High 
and dry upon a porch post, the cat, cozy and demure, blinked in day 
dreams. The duck shuddered contentedly in the mud splashed from 
the water-pail ; and down the road a bit, its feet out-straddled in some 
shade, the heifer chewed thoughtfully. Behind a distant shelf of rising 
ground hung a friendly haze of smoke ascending from the unseen city 
of Fort Worth, whence came the steady heart-beat of the cotton com- 
press. All these simple sights, belonging naturally to the trivial happi- 
ness of every-day, seemed tragic when viewed by the eye of sorrow. 

The desolate old man shook himself together and came reluctantly 
back to the present. 

“ Ain’t you tol’ble lonesome, Anne, here by you’self?” 

“Not as much as I feared. I’m busy, and there’s folks driving 
past nigh all the time.” 

“You ain’t told me how you live, an’ buy you’ oil an’ wood an’ 
sich.” 

“T often cook a supper for the teamsters, or make coffee for them 
mornings. I don’t charge but a little, and they are getting to come 
here.” 

“ But ain’t you never scairt, Anne, an’ you nothin’ but a girl?” 
Anne grew pale and her eyes darkened with remembrance. 
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“ Never was scared till to-day. It was Billy Coon and Nut Free- 
man. But I think I can manage them. They didn’t do so much. 
It was the things they said—and how.” 

The burning flush which swept away her pallor gave betrayal of 
the nature of her annoyance. 

“Make Cal Leggett settle em!” said the old man fiercely. Then, 
with sudden curiosity: “ Does you ever see Cal?” 

“ Sometimes,” answered Anne unsteadily. Then her long reserve 
gave way and she covered her face with her hands, weeping quietly. 

“What ails you, Anne? Don’t say you love him, honey!” 

“Oh, Daddy Pete, if I had only married him, five years back, and 
we just happy children!” 

“Well, now! Oh, my! Oh, my!” The old man got up shakingly; 
and his queer family, taking the move for departure, all stirred, too. 

Anne took away her hands and showed a face tear-stained but 
controlled. 

“Don’t go, daddy, till I tell you about Rhoda. I know you want 
to ask, but hesitate, fearing to seem unkind to me.” 

“ How good a girl you air, Anne! ” he said, patting her hand; then, 
eagerly: “ Rhody—how does she look?” 

“ Prettier than ever, and well.” 

“She sent me word as her salary at the store w’s riz to six 
dollars.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Anne. 

“ An’ that a feller w’s makin’ up to her as had forty dollars a 
month.” 

“That ’s true, too,” assented Anne thoughtfully. 

“ Why, in course, in course,” exclaimed the old man, suddenly testy. 
“When did Rhody ever lie? But you didn’t mean nothin’, Anne. 
Go on about her. Ain’t she tired of Gainesville ways yit? Don’t she 
say nothin’ about comin’ back? What’s she waitin’ for? ” 

“ Perhaps to save up some money.” 

“What does Rhody want of money? But I guess you’re right. 
She wants to bring a bunch to me. But she needn’t. Ill send her 
word. Is she happy? Does she have a good time?” 

“She gets to go to a dance or to the show ’most every night. The 
boys all like to take her.” 

“T’ll be bound! ” chuckled the old man delightedly. “ But, there! 
it’s hurt you, Anne, thinkin’ of happy Rhody an’ her fun; you’ve 
grown all peaky lookin’. We won’t talk no more to-day. I’ll come 
right often. Well, folks, we’re agoin’ now. Come a-runnin’, Kitty. 
Git up, Gumbo, stretch you’ wing. Good-by, Anne.” 

Good-by.” 

“ By,” said a queer little voice. Petie was gravely waving a hand. 
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Deacon Pete started as if he had been shot. “ Why, it talks!” 
he said excitedly, bending over the child with a quick, tender interest. 
“Tt said ‘ By’ jes’ like it ws human. It’s been a-sottin’ so dumb-like, 
I hardly sensed it w’s alive. An’ look at its haid o’ ha’r. Babies, boy 
babies, mostly have no more ha’r on they haids than an onion. Wave. 
‘By, Petie; wave ‘By.’ Cain’t do it twicet, cain’t you? All right, 
sonny.” 

At so much attention, the baby began to pucker its face, so Anne 
stooped and picked it up, and it ducked its little red head into the 
soft white of her neck. 

And so Daddy Pete left them. While yet the road was straight, 
he looked back at them several times, and still Anne stood, strong, 
reliant, “like a young tree,” as Cal had said, her arms protectingly 
around the child. Then a turn shut them from his sight, and he went 
on down toward the sunny cotton fields and the friendly clustered 
cabins, leaving Anne at the dreary cross-roads to shape her life as 
best she might, alone. 

As time wore on, Anne found out that loneliness was but a solace, 
and that her difficulties arose only on such occasions as her solitude 
was invaded. She had gained a favorable name among the regular 
travellers on the road, and at her table many a supper was set for 
them, and many a game of dominoes was played. Her rule was that 
the wayfarers should depart at nine, and, respecting it, her patrons 
usually arose unbidden when to their ears came the faint toll of the 
town’s distant curfew bell. 

But one stormy night the trouble came. The gale had been fore- 
cast, and the deserted roads showed that travellers had taken warning. 
But early in the evening Cal Leggett, in company with Coon and Free- 
man, sought shelter with her during a particularly vicious downpour 
of rain. To dry their soaking garments, they had lingered long beside 
her kitchen fire, and finally, while playing cards, they had drawn 
flasks and were drinking hard. Just as card-playing in public places 
is prohibited by law, so is the sale and consumption of liquor; there- 
fore, every pocket is a bar. 

Reckless and drunken, Coon and Freeman soon began to shower 
Anne with insulting attention. Whenever she chanced to pass near 
them, one or the other would attempt a maudlin caress. As much as 
possible, she kept near the cot where Petie lay asleep; and when the 
clock showed nine she rose with relief, flung wide the door, disclosed 
the clearing night, and said, with brief sternness: 

“The weather ’s mended. Go home.” 

Cal rose at once, and, with a curt “Good night,” went outside to 
see to his horse. 

The other two played on. 
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“You heard me,” said Anne. 

“ We sure did; but we ain’t agoin’, is we, Nut?” 

“Not much. You’ too fine a woman, Anne, to be lef’ alone. Set 
down by me.” 

Striking aside his encircling arm, Anne gripped her courage and 
said steadily: 

“Billy Coon, Nut Freeman, put up the cards. You are going 

now.” 
“Mout ’s well save you’ breath, Anne, for somethin’ better. We 
ain’t agoin’, an’ we did n’t aim to go when we kem. You an’ me an’ 
Coon’s goin’ to mek a night of it. So put that in you’ pipe an’ 
smoke it.” Freeman looked at her with a sodden intentness, and her 
sturdy soul grew afraid. 

Again the men drank. Then a new idea took possession of 
Freeman. 

“Coon, look a’ here. Anne don’t want the two of us. One’s a 
plenty to keep her company, ain’t it?” 

“Sure. One of us’ll go. That leaves me;” and Coon burst into 
a boisterous laugh of such deviltry that Anne sickened. 

“No; 1’ll tell you how we’ll fix it. Shuffle the cards, Coon. Well 
cut. The lowest three out of five—ace high. The one that loses lopes 
out an’ leaves th’ other. Is that a go?” 

“Sure. Cut!” 

“ Ace ! 3 

“Trey, by gee!” 

“It’s goin’ to be me, Anne; ain’t you glad? Deuce.” 

“ Eight.” 

“Cal!” cried Anne. Her unanswered voice died away through 
the wet silence of the night. 

“ He’s lit out,” said Coon calmly. “I heared his hoss a-clutterin’ 
down the pike.” 

“ Queen 1” 

“Same here. Queen!” 

“ Ace, ag’in! What did I tell you, Anne? Come here an’ set by 
me, afore I mek you!” 

Desperate, Anne went to the cot and lifted out the sleeping baby. 
Cradling it in one strong arm, she came back to the table, put her 
hand on the cards, twisted them loose, and scattered them on the floor, 
causing both men to stare at her in leering amazement. 

Next, she drew closer to them, knelt down between them, put her- 
self actually within Coon’s shrinking embrace, and caught at Free- 
man’s resisting fingers, drawing them to her pale lips and almost 
caressing them. 

“ Well, by Gee!” whispered Coon hoarsely. 
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Turning her beautiful face appealingly from her one tormentor 
to the other, Anne said tremblingly: 

“ Boys, I’m in the most awful trouble and danger, and there’s 
no one on God’s earth to help me but just you two. Take care of me, 
boys, won’t you? And save me?” 

“Save you?” ventured Freeman, dazed. 

“From what, Anne?” asked Coon, still hoarse, as if he were 
choking. 

“From yourselves, boys. For Petie’s sake as well as mine, for 
there ’s no one to look after him but me. And you could help me so! 
And you will, won’t you? For where is a Texas girl to turn for help 
except to Texas boys?” 

She drew the arms of the two men closer and closer until they 
wrapped her tightly, the baby in the midst. Over its tiny face, Anne 
bent her storm-beaten head. 

After staring stupidly a while, Coon slowly stooped and brushed a 
kiss across her shining hair. 

“Git up, honey,” he said falteringly. “It’s all right. There ll 
be no more doin’s here. Nut an’ me’ll stand *tween you an’ all hell, 
won’t we, Nut?” 

“P-put Petie back to bed, Anne,” stammered Freeman, shocked 
to soberness. “ We’re friends.” 

Recalled by Anne’s cry, Cal had come back to the door, and was 
a witness of the scene. His handsome face blazed angrily. Striding 
into the room, he roughly shoved the men aside and pulled Anne to 
her feet. 

“Don’t ac’ like you w’s all crazy,” he said. “ Anne, them fellers 
cain’t be you’ friends. They’s married. The only married man as @ 
woman kin look to for decent help is her own. Ill marry you to-mor- 
tow. Will you hey me?” 

“ Cal,” said Anne solemnly, “Ill be as true a wife to you as man 
ever had.” 

“Then git out o’ here,” said Cal briefly to his two cronies. And 
out they went. 

That night ended for once and for all a certain few of Anne’s 
vicissitudes. Her quick marriage to Cal soon ceased to loom large 
upon the public gossip, and, protected by a husband’s name, she was 
enabled to make and carry out wise plans for the future. She influ- 
enced Cal to rent out his land on shares, thereby doubling his income 
and his leisure, and she prevailed upon him to assist her in making 
the road-house an established success. She had a business thrift, and 
Cal’s affairs and hers immediately began to flourish. Whatever Anne 
saw to do, she did with the unquestioning thoroughness of a machine. 
She seemed to eliminate her own personality from the whole scheme 
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of existence, and she thereby rendered it the most dominant thing there 
was. She quietly and doggedly made Cal neat in spite of himself. 
He still held out against the foolishness of “diking,” but when she 
persevered with meek stolidity in washing and ironing his linen over- 
night, so that he had to be fresh in the morning, whether or no, he 
was forced to succumb. By honest flattery of his good looks, she 
finally aroused all his dormant pride, until, in every outward semblance 
of improved personal appearance and increased prosperity, it became 
self-evident that Cal had gained much by losing his bachelordom. 

But he was anything but happy. ‘True, his love for Anne grew 
with every passing day, but so also did his resentment. Anne had 
that crowning gift of all reserved women—an exquisite intimate 
charm—and often, watching the gentle grace of her familiar house- 
hold actions, his passion rose to anguish. Once, when she had made 
herself ready for the night with the deft precision of movement 
which beautified and dignified everything she did, and then knelt down 
to pray, Cal strode roughly to her, dragged her up, and closed his hands 
in cruel grip around her throat. Even in that strange moment of 
peril, Anne gestured to him not to arouse the sleeping Petie. Cal, 
regaining his senses, flung her away from him. Forgetful of self 
except for an involuntary raising of her hand to her slender neck, Anne 
bent over him compassionately. 

“What troubles you, honey?” she asked. “Tell me.” 

“ Anne, Anne,” he cried, “I could ’a’ worshipped you so!” 

Anne started to speak, but he interrupted, with purposed brutality: 

“T w’s drunk when I offered marryin’ you! ” 

For a second Anne drooped in self-pity; but, true to her nature, 
she immediately set about hunting for comfort—for him. 

“You were n’t,” she said gently. “And you were sober and will- 
ing, thank God! when you did. So I reckon it’s all for the best, Cal; 
don’t worry, honey.” 

“Oh, ef truth’s told,” he confessed wearily, “I reckon you’s too 
good for me. Let’s hev done for to-night.” 

His dislike of Petie grew to jealousy, and jealousy to hatred. 
Anne had hard times keeping the little fellow in ignorance of Cal’s 
loathing. 

The only one to taste complete happiness was Deacon Pete. Proud 
of Anne’s improved affairs, he resumed his cheery habit of heart, and 
spent many a contented hour at the cross-roads, chatting about Rhoda 
and playing with his little namesake, his animal family around him. 
At such times Anne irradiated sunniness, unvexed by problems of 
futurity. 

Her days were now filled with more than ordinary duties, for a 
cattlemen’s convention was being held at Dallas, and for the many 
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travellers there and back her suppers were in great demand. Scores 
of men thronged the road-house day and night. Cal made a worthy 
host. He liked the excitement, and he was proud, too, of Anne’s 
popularity. 

Coming suddenly into the supper room one night, he was instantly 
informed by her expressive pallor that something was wrong.. And 
for the cause he had not far to seek. Among the bullying, good- 
natured, loud talking cattle kings was one Orrin Menefee, a big man, 
handsome in a flashy way, and with the round blue eyes, the mass of 
reddish hair, the indescribable mannerisms, which stamped him immedi- 
ately to Cal’s swift intuition as the father of little Petie. Anne moved 
among the men with quiet woodenness, serving and waiting on all 
alike. Whenever she stood by Menefee, he would say some whispered 
thing to her, and she would reply or would not, but always showing a 
veiled terror that was plain to Cal, if hidden from every one else. 
Contrary to habit, little Petie was absent. Evidently Anne was keep- 
ing him in hiding. 

But in time the child broke bounds. Shoving wide the door, the 
little one ran into the supper room. Rapidly putting down all she 
held, Anne snatched up the boy, and turned her rebellious eyes on 
Menefee. Cal marked a striking change come over him. His mouth 
fell open in amaze. Rising, he approached Anne and spoke to her 
excitedly. She answered, and Cal chanced to catch her words: they 
were a promise to meet Menefee outside as soon as her immediate work 
was done. 

When, later, Anne slipped out and Menefee sauntered after, Cal 
looked to his gun and followed. 

The two had been talking some few minutes before he located 
them and crept near enough to overhear. 

“And you are married,” said the man, with laughter and dismay, 
“without ever telling him!” 

In her anguish Anne found no word to say. 

Cal trembled with passion. What more was there to tell? What 
had been kept from him? 

“Oh, shucks!” sneered the man. “Ill tell him, myself.” 

“Orrin Menefee, you’re a bad enough man, but you would n’t 
do that wrong, would you?” 

“Tt’s you that’s doing the wrong, by keeping quiet. Lord, com- 
mend me to good women for the biggest fools out! Sure, I "Il tell him.” 

Anne wrung her hands—those hands generally so calm and capa- 
ble. Cal had never seen her so unnerved. Evidently this Menefee had 
still a hold upon her. 

“ And the child!” he went on. “To think I never knew it! He’s 
a great chap, too. I begin to feel the need of a son.” 
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“When I let you take him from we, you’ll take him from a 
corpse,” said Anne, with the composure of complete despair. 

“That ’s foolish talk. I don’t want him yet, but when I do I’ll 
take him—and his mother, too—and you know it, Anne.” 

Anne moaned as if in agonized acquiescence. Cal raised his gun. 
His momentary uncertainty as to which of the two to kill saved them 
both. The door of the road-house was thrown open, a flood of light 
streamed out into the night, and Cal slunk away into the shadows. 

Nor did he return till the day that followed. Fleeing from mur- 
der and wrestling with his passion, Cal hid out that night, his imag- 
ination running the whole gamut of his wrongs and offering swift 
revenges. But when weariness and hunger and the cold reasonableness 
of daylight dulled his fury to apathy, he doggedly turned his face 
back again to the cross-roads. _ 

It was late afternoon when he got there, his tongue trembling with 
the burning questions it was to put. But they were forever unuttered. 
He stumbled in upon the final scene of a quietly enacted drama, and 
it told him all. 

Deacon Pete, bent and broken beyond even his full tale of years, 
was climbing down from his ramshackle wagon, a creaking vehicle 
which he had never used in decades. The dog whined uneasily upon 
the seat, and looked about him as if for the missing others. Deacon 
Pete approached Anne, who stood upon the porch. ' 

“Gimme Rhody’s baby an’ let me go,” he faltered. 

“He told you, then?” whispered Anne, as if but half believing. 
She trembled, and Cal stepped to her side and held her in his arm. 

“He told me,” said Daddy Pete. “ Yet he still lives! You know 
how *tis with me, Anne. I never hev no gun nor knife nor nothin’. 
Nothin’ but these no-account hands o’ mine. No account—for when I 
struck, he caught an’ held ’em like they w’s feathers. He held ’em and 
laffed. Anne, since I hed to hear it, why not from you, with tears, 
*stid o”’ him, a-laffin’? Why? Good God! why?” 

“Oh, Daddy Pete, it was all for your sake! Listen. One night, 
when we thought Rhoda was dying, she made me promise by the duty 
I owed her dead mother and you, to take her baby, bring it up as mine, 
and save her name for your sake. When she grew well she held me to 
that sacred promise. Daddy Pete, I can’t. think quick, I can only 
think straight, and there seemed but the one thing for me to do. But 
I found that folks would n’t believe me—about Petie not being mine— 
and I could n’t get work to support him. And I came back here. I 
knew I ’d just have to make a place for Petie and me. I never said a 
word in explanation, hoping that folks, if they thought at all, would 
think the best. But they thought the worst. Still, you were happy, 
and Rhoda was safe. J never had folks, nor name, nor even friends 
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to shame. And when Cal married me I thought perhaps that he trusted 
me and took that way to show it. And all has been for nothing! ” 

“The old cabin’s sold and done for,” said Deacon Pete, breaking 
in. “I give away poor Boss an’ Gumbo—for they’s useful; any one 
would take care o’ them. But Kitty—well, I put the little thing to 
sleep.” The tears ran down his face. “ For I’m agoin’ away to find 
Rhody and mek another home for her. I would n’t hev her come back 
here an’ be looked at onfriendly-like. So give me Petie an’ let me go.” 

“No, no! Petie’s mine!” cried Anne, in terror. 

“ An’ there’s somethin’ else,” went on the old man, unheeding. 
“T want you sh’d tell me Rhody’s place o’ hidin’.” 

“T promised never to! But, there! What good has come of keep- 
ing promises? Ill break this one.” And she told him where to go. 

“Now give me Petie.” 

“Oh, daddy, he’s but a baby, and like my very own. How could 
I let him go away with you? If he should cry for me, what could you 
do? You shall not take him. You have no right.” 

“ Anne, the littler the animal, the quicker they comes to me. Ef I 
kin rear a weaklin’ calf, thrun out to die, an’ set a lame duck’s leg, 
an’ save a drownded cat, think you I’d let a baby suffer or cry? An’ 
‘right’? What ‘right’ hev you to keep my grandchild fr’m me?” - 

He pushed by her into the house. Cal held her back a moment, to 
speak with the firm tone of prophecy: 

“Anne, I guess he’s got the hang o’ things at last; I would n’t 
balk the critter. An’ I tell you what I think o’ that Menefee: I think 
he’s not all bad—he laughs so quick. I think he wants his son, an’ 
to get him he ’ll take his wife, an’ when he takes Rhody fr’m the ole 
man, he’ll take her right, you mark my words. Now you'll be doin’ 
safe to mek li’] Pete ready to go with ’s grandpap.” 

In the end Cal’s counsel prevailed. An hour, and Petie, washed 
and dressed for the last time in many months by Anne, his small 
belongings bundled with him, sat happily in the wagon. The tears 
streamed down Anne’s face, but the baby went with smiles, heartless 
as only infancy can be. The wagon creaked away into the west, ruddy 
and glorified by the slanting rays of the setting sun. 

Resolutely, though with a new adoring gentleness, Cal turned 
Anne’s face to his, saying: 

“Don’t look after what’s gone, an’ what w’s never your’n, Anne; 
but ef you kin love a low-down houn’ like me—why——” 

“Cal,” cried Anne protestingly, her beautiful passion flaming into 
her cheeks, “I love you for the noblest man on earth!” 

Her obvious sincerity robbed him of control. He dropped to her 
feet and flung his arms about her, whispering: “Anne, honey, I'l] 


mek them words come true!” 
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THE FIRE REKINDLED 


A MEMORIAL DAY STORY 
By Claire Wallace Flynn 


began to awaken the quiet streets early in the morning. Little 

bands of Grand Army men, stray cavalry squads, ambitious 
patriotic citizens on the way to their armories to don their military 
dress, crossed and recrossed the city, all bent on being early at the start- 
ing-point of the Memorial Day parade. 

Adam Roth, brought to his window by the insistent call of the fifes, 
raised his eyes to the cloudless blue of the spring sky and then let them 
shift back uneasily to his shabby room. 

He was old. He was poor, The strength of his life was gone. 
His whole personality marked him as a failure, a failure that had 
taken the honest man-to-man look from his eyes and left only a waver- 
ing, frightened, almost crafty glance in its stead. His bent shoulders 
had long ago given up their effort to square themselves against the 
world, and the knotted hand that smoothed back his thin gray hair 
trembled distressingly. 

As the sounds died away, Adam went and stood beside the bed. 
On it was laid the full uniform of a Zouave, discolored with the smoke 
of many battles, ragged and worn with the stress of weary marches. 
Near one shoulder a faded stain spoke of a wound received at Alex- 
andria. 

Adam looked long on this uniform, and then, brushjgg away a 
mist from before his eyes, he whispered the name “ Dan!” as he sat 
down beside the clothes and passed his hand over them with a caressing 
touch. 

No, Dan would wear them no more. Dan, the brave brother who 
had first donned them in ’61, who had with unabated love and energy 
and pride worp them on every Memorial Day since the uty had gone 
to the great “ Assembly,” and only Adam was left. 

And Adam! There was no part for him in all these half pleasant, 
half sad reunions, these enthusiastic parades through the great city, 
these glorious awakenings of memories of deeds well done in the past. 
That was what ate into his soul and blotted out the light in his face. 
754 


TT rat-a-tat of the drums and the dauntless voice of the fife 
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He had been a coward—coward! In those days, when the uniform 
before him had been a bright red, and the gun, leaning against the foot 
of the bed, had sparkled and shone, he had failed to answer the bugle 
call of his country. He had seen his brother volunteer, imbued with the 
spirit that creates heroes, but he himself had felt the black hand of fear 
clutch his heart and strike at the very roots of his life. What use to 
fight against that name of “coward”! In truth, he had not fought; 
he had let it sweep over him, engulf him, ruin him. 

Again the rat-a-tat of the drums. The man on the bed lifted his 
head. Oh, to feel just once Dan’s simple love for his flag, the glow of 
patriotism, the thrill of war that trembled a faint, hallowed echo on 
this day! To feel, if such were possible, all these things that had been 
denied him in his youth—just to feel them once before he too went to 
that dim place where the Stars and Stripes and all the other banners 
of the world are furled in everlasting peace! 

The sounds in the street below grew louder, and the sun streamed 
into the room, sending a sudden riot to Adam’s heart. The veins in his 
temples throbbed like ceaseless threshing machines, separating all the 
chaff of his long life of failure and cowardice from this strange, burning 
prayer that sprang up within him, that he might once, only once, go 
forth in the uniform of the country he loved, to march behind the flag 
he had failed to protect, to be an American soldier! 

He found himself taking off his coat with shaking hands, and, 
almost before he realized it, he was hurrying into the uniform, talking 
to himself, and it, the while, in frightened whispers. 

“There, now, Dan’s gone, but you shall go out into the sunlight 
as you always have, and the people will cheer when you come along.” 
He was having a great deal of trouble with the rusty old leggings, but 
he got them on at last. 

“ And I shall be there, marching in Dan’s place. They will never 
know, nobody will know—but I shall be there where I should have 
been long ago, with the men who were brave in their youth, and who 
fought for their flag—their flag. Oh, my God! I love it as much as 
they did!” 

He dusted the moth-eaten fez and put it on his head. The worn 
tassle fell over his ear, and he tossed it back with a new, free fling of his 
head. The mantle of Dan seemed truly to have fallen upon him, bring- 
ing with it the spirit of ’61. 

He went down into the street, Dan’s rifle across his shoulder, his 
Zouave jacket lending strength and erectness to his weary back. 

A man leading two little boys by the hand pointed him out to the 
children. “There goes one of those grizzly old fighters, boys. I tell 
you they did great work!” The words reached Adam and sent a gleam 


to his eyes. 
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The streets were becoming crowded. He threaded his way among 
the people, conscious of the looks that were cast toward him, the small 
boys that followed at his heels, adoring and reverent. He had no shame 
because of his masquerade. He had no wish to defraud. It was simply 
that now, at this late day, he felt he must don the badge of his country’s 
service. 

He hurried on, not knowing where he was going. 

“T’ve made a mistake!” he cried to himself: “I’ve made a 
mistake! Every boy in those days may have had his moment of fear, 
of weakness. Even Dan may have known this moment. But I believed 
I must be a coward, I never tried to conquer my dread, my terror, at 
the thought of going into battle. Now I see that it was a mistake. 
My life is gone, my opportunity is lost, but I want to march behind 
the flag just once, I want to——” 

He never knew how far he had walked when suddenly, at the corner 
of a street, he was brought to a stop by a compact body of people. He 
started to push his way through, and the crowd fell back a little at 
sight of his uniform. A policeman came and helped make a path for 
him to the outer edge of the crowd. 

Then he knew where he was. He saw the lines of silent people 
on each side of the avenue, and the crash of a military band sounded in 
his ears. The parade was passing. He stood for a long time and 
watched it. A space, a lull, then a fife-and-drum corps swung up the 
avenue. Adam grasped his gun with nervous, tense fingers. The men 
wore the familiar baggy red trousers, the short jacket, the jaunty 
little cap. The drums had passed. The thinning lines of veterans 
followed, some out of step, some lame, some white and feeble, some 
with empty sleeves dangling at their sides. Rusty, dusty, and old they 
marched along, and in their midst the flags, nothing but shreds and 
strings of silk, riddled and shot away until only a few brave ribbons 
remained clinging to their staffs. Hats were lifted as they passed, 
hearts swelled and trembled, and above “ When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home ” rose a cheer that held in its depths that great anthem that rises 
in our breasts for those who have done their duty wherever they have 
seen it, under any flag, for any principle, so long as they had such love 
and faith that they would lay down their lives for it, if need be. 

The cheers lasted, the straggling ranks went on. They were the 
Zouaves. 

With one great throb of his heart Adam stepped into the street 
and swung into line. © - 

On and on! How natural it seemed to keep step to that simple 
call of the fife, that short command of the drum! The rifle grew light 
upon Adam’s shoulder. He was on the end of the line. The man 
next to him glanced in his direction, and his face whitened. 
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Dan Roth! Surely old Dan Roth was dead! The whole post had 
heard of it nearly a year ago. Who, then, was this silent, mysterious 
figure, springing suddenly from the crowd and joining them? Who 
was this old, pale Zouave who had Dan’s form, Dan’s head, with his 
long, thin locks; Dan’s features—save for a strange, unreal expression ? 
Was he himself so near the solving of the Great Mystery that this 
silent messenger was already at his elbow? ‘The veteran, under the 
influence of a strange fear, moved farther from Adam. 

On they went. The rhythm of marching feet, the stirring music, 
the fluttering handkerchiefs, and the ripple of applause all lent their 
enchantment to this stolen hour. Adam Roth’s years were dropping 
from him ; his eyes flashed with the long-denied fire of enthusiasm. 

The parade seemed to halt. He glanced at the man next to him 
to seek the reason when the order for “ Rest!” rang down the street. 
He let his gun rattle to the pavement, and tightened his red sash a 
little. There was something so real in this gesture, something so 
human in the way he mopped his forehead, that his neighbor came 
closer to him. 

“Who are you?” asked the man. 

Adam wavered a moment before he answered. The simple query 
blotted out his cherished dream ; perhaps it would make the continuance 
of his march impossible. But finally he turned and answered: 

“Dan Roth’s brother.” 

Suddenly he felt the silent encouragement of a handshake. The 
veteran meant to be his friend. Again the command of “ Forward 
march!” came to them, and they were off once more, this time flashing 
warm, triumphant, into Riverside Drive. The long march would soon 
be over now. They were to stop at the Soldiers’ Monument for 
Memorial Day exercises, the Zouaves to constitute a guard of honor. 
The old soldier next to him had told him this. 

The rest seemed unreal, more unreal even than all that had gone 
before, but finally Adam found himself on the approach to the monu- 
ment, with his eyes divided between the sparkling river that flowed 
past him to the bay, and the sea of faces that swayed below him. 

He heard the speaker of the day, a bronzed old general, begin his 
oration. He heard the flights of willogistic praise for those who had 
fought on both sides of the great conflict—words all spelling the name of 
“Dan”; words meant for every man there but himself—a coward, who 
even here at the very last was proving himself an impostor. 

Beside him stood the color-bearer, holding aloft the tattered glory 
of the regiment. It seemed that the poor shreds of silk had twined 
themselves tenderly around his heart in divine forgiveness for his 
denial of them in the days gone by. The words of the orator floated 
on the quivering air, and the cannon boomed from the gunboat in the 
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river; but all sounds now seemed to come to Adam from a great dis- 
tance. He was aflame with the spirit of devotion; the darkened lamp 
of patriotism had been lighted anew in him, and in the whole world 
there was nothing else. He dimly wondered if every one felt as he. 
It seemed that they must; there could be no one now in this broad 
land who did not feel the thrill of the moment. 

Presently Adam’s kindling eyes fell upon a man among the crowd 
of spectators, a man whose haggard face and twitching body marked 
him apart. Rage, wild, unreasoning rage at fate, cried out from all 
his features. The collar tightened up about his throat, and the hat 
half pulled down over his forehead, gave him a sinister look. With 
some fascination Adam noticed that his eyes, too, were fastened upon 
the flag, or all that was left of it. But what a gaze! In the tortured 
fastness of his heart Adam knew that he had never looked on it as did 
this man. He had failed, trembled, tried to draw his eyes away where 
he could not see its tingling red, its unsullied blue, its accusing stars 
that gazed down on him and saw only a dastard. But this man! His 
glance was a menace, his look burnt with the hatred of one whose hand 
is forever set against the insignia of law and loyalty. Adam had heard 
of men of this kind. Some of them had even tried to draw him, poor 
failure that he was, into their ranks, but he had been too timid to join 
them. To-day, however, he was a soldier, a Zouave, a guard of honor, 
a defender of the flag against just such enemies as these. 

The ceremonies were drawing to a close. The silent heroes in blue 
and gray had had their measure of praise meted out to them, when a 
bugler stepped forward and played the first bar of the “ Star Spangled 
Banner.” There was a shout, a sudden conce movement of the 
crowd to get a little nearer the bugler, as the long notes rang out. 
From his higher place Adam saw the man whom he had been watching 
push his way to the edge of the crowd, directly facing the flag. His 
face was darker than ever, with an immeasurable hatred. He sneered 
as he looked at the Zouaves standing gaunt and rugged about the great 
monument that had been raised to the memory of their brothers. The 
people were singing now. The man laughed. Above the voice of 
palpitating youth and earnest age Adam heard it, and clenched his 
hand at his side. What did this man mean to do? Such wildness, 
such enmity, would not go unsatisfied. The man’s hand went to his 
pocket. Adam stood tense, watching his every movement. Again the 
man looked at the flag—the flag that was almost shot away, the flag 
that perhaps the man argued had been carried aloft on the battle-field 
at a frightful and needless cost, while a calm government sat back and 
said, “Let the slaughter go on.” Was that, questioned Adam, what 
the man was thinking? Adam took a step nearer the standard-bearer, 
whose dim eyes were ignorant of danger. Adam seemed to feel in some 
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i tultive way what this poor, frantic creature below meant to do. But 
A mist not be allowed to do it—he must not! Those smoky, stained 
old shreds of silk must not feel a wound from the hand of a disloyal 
son. 

The man’s arm shot out. Something gleamed in the sunshine, 
something sang in the air above the words “ in triumph shall wave,” and 
an old Zouave stumbled and fell forward upon the white stones. 

The wild disorder of a moment was soon quelled. A line of red- 
capped soldiers were drawn around the base of the monument. A little 
group moved toward the standard-bearer, who stood looking down at the 
prostrate figure at his feet, not forgetting that he was still on duty. 

The commander of the post stooped over the fallen man and lifted 
his head. The man was a stranger to him. He looked at a Zouave 
standing near, silently questioning him. 

“ He pushed in front of Peterson, sir, just as that scoundrel fired. 
He tried to grasp the flag, sir. I guess he saw what the fellow aimed 
at.” 

Still the commander looked at the speaker, the man who had 
marched all the way beside Adam. 

“Who is he?” continued the officer. “And what is he doing here? 
He is not one of my men.” 

The old Zouave took his ragged cap from his head. 

“He was Dan Roth’s brother. We have all heard of him—he was 
the boy who would n’t join in 61. But to-day he—he——” 

The old man knelt down beside Adam. Just below the dim stain 
on the shoulder of Dan’s jacket, the stain which marked that day at 
Alexandria, there was a new, fresh one. The heart that lay beneath it 


was at peace. 


EVENING 
BY CHARLES L. O'DONNELL. 


HE heaven, ringed with tossing clouds, 
T Has lately hid its front of flame; 
A voice is shepherding the winds 
To the wattles whence they came. 


On silent fields the blue dusk, thin 
And white, above the sunset bars, 
Where Night’s wide temple veil is drawn, 
The fire of vestal stars, 
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MRS. DEANE’S MAGIC FETTERS 
BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN 


ss AVE you picked them cherries for Lucreshy yet, Azzy?” 

H “No, mother, not yet.” 

“You ’d ought to ’ve done it this noontime. I told her 
special that you ’d bring her some this evening.” 

“Well, you ’d ought n’t to take it on yourself to tell her{things 
like that, mother.”’ 

“But I thought it would be the easiest thing in the world for 
you to take ’em along when you was going.”’ 

“Maybe I ain’t going. What then?” 

“Not going! Why, it’s Thursday, Azzy; you ’ll haf to go this 
evening.” 

‘‘Haf tol” There was a sudden flash of insubordination in Aza- 
riah Deane’s blue eyes. ‘‘I’d like you to remember, mother, that 
there ain’t any ‘haf to’ in the case. I don’t haf to go anywheres 
that I don’t want to.” 

The Widow Deane paused in her work and held her dish-cloth, a 
little, wrung-out gray twist, in her hand while she looked at her son 
in well-simulated perplexity, trying to appear as if she had’ not fore- 
seen the approach of this crisis for weeks past. 

“Now, Azzy, there ain’t nothin’ to get mad at,” she said depre- 
catingly. ‘You must know I didn’t mean nothin’; only—only, 
it ’s Thursd’y, and you hain’t missed takin’ tea with Lucreshy a 
single Thursd’y evening since you got engaged to her.” 

“That ain’t sayin’ I ain’t ever goin’ to miss,” retorted Azariah 
hotly. ‘I ain’t no patent churn, nor sewin’-machine, to be run by a 
couple of women just as they dum please.” 

““Why, Azzy! I don’t know what ’s got into you, to talk to me 


like this! Who’s tryin’ to run you, Azzy?” 
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“You are—you and Lucreshy. I would n’t ever ’ve got engaged 
to her if you had n’t begun drillin’ me into it before I was out of my 
teens. You and her got your heads together and manoovered me 
into it before I was old enough to know my right hand from my 
left!” 

“Why, Azzy Deane!” 

“Yes, you did, and you know it. You wound me up, same as a 
clock, and you set me, and kep’ me runnin’ to suit you. It was 
Thursd’y evenings I must take tea with Lucreshy; and Frid’y 
evenings I must go to singin’-school with Lucreshy; and Saturd’y 
evenings to prayer meetin’ with Lucreshy; and Sund’y evenings to 
church with Lucreshy. Lucreshy!’’ he repeated, with a grimace, as 
if the nauseating taste of the obnoxious name were in his mouth. 
Mrs. Deane untwisted her dish-cloth mechanically and hung it on 
the line behind the kitchen stove; then she sat down limply. 

“Azzy, I—I don’t know what’s got into you,” she faltered. 
“You ’ll never find a better or truer-hearted girl than Lucreshy.” 

“Girl!” he echoed contemptuously. ‘“ Why, she’s ’most as old 
as you, mother.” 

“Now, Azzy, that ain’t so. Lucreshy’s only twenty-nine, and 
that ’s only six years older’n you. Lucreshy’s so sensible and 
stiddy, too.” 

“She ’s never had nothin’ to make her unstiddy, as I know of. 
You can bet I hain’t paid her compliments enough to turn her head.” 

There was a minute of strained silence, then Mrs. Deane said 
tremulously: 

“You ain’t goin’ to throw off on Lucreshy, are you, Azzy?” 

Azariah ignored the question. He was standing in the open door, 
gazing gloomily out into the May sunshine. The wide yard was 
white with clover blooms that rose and fell beneath the shifting 
weight of myriads of droning bees. Beyond the yard was the pink 
and white glory of the apple orchard, and beyond that stretched 
the billowy green velvet of the meadow land, dotted here and there 
with a lone fir tree or a clump of budding maples, where fat cattle 
lay in the shade and chewed the cud of contentment. Azariah 
owned it all, clear to the blue line of foothills, and loved it well, 
but to-day his soul was out of harmony with the scene; the spirit 

f revolt was within him, and his worldly possessions weighed lightly 
in the balance with longed-for freedom. 

“ After bein’ engaged to her for ’most four years, you surely 
won’t leave her in the lurch now, will you, Azzy?” persisted his 
mother. He moved irritatedly. 

“‘T don’t know what I ’ll do,” he answered shortly. ‘You leave 
me alone, mother, or you ’ll wish you had.” 
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He let his hands drop from the door-jambs at either side and 
went out, and his mother watched him take the path that led to 
the fields. Then she sat down again and gave way to tears, thereby 
failing to observe that Azariah did not go to the fields, after all, 
but, after sitting a while on the orchard fence in deep meditation, 
came back up the path, took a small fruit basket from the wood- 
house, and passed around to the front, where he climbed into the 
‘‘Mayduke” cherry tree, whose laden branches drooped over the 
veranda. He imagined that his mother was taking note of his move- 
ments, and he smiled grimly to himself and muttered: 

“She ’ll think I’m pickin’ cherries for Lucreshy, but she ’ll 
miss it.” 

His mother, unconscious of his proximity, was drying her eyes 
and saying to herself, with mournful determination: 

“Well, thank mercy, I’ve got the Magic Fetters to fall back on. 
I’ll just put on my bonnet and carry it over to Lucreshy right 
now. I did hope to manage him without it. It seems dreadful to 
think of feedin’ such stuff to a body’s own child; but I don’t durst 
to put it off no longer. I never did see Azzy so ugly and sot about 
anything before. It’s all along of that pesky schoolma’am, with her 
yaller pompydore and her furbelows. I wish she was in—Cuby!”’ 

She went into her chamber and unlocked an ancient treasure- 
vault of a trunk, from the depths of which she drew an old-fashioned 
work-box of polished black walnut inlaid with curled maple. This, 
the inner sanctuary of the treasure-vault, had also to be unlocked, 
and the little key that did it was taken from a worn black ribbon about 
its owner’s neck. The mysterious object of her search, a very small 
parcel done up in crumpled tissue paper, was at length reached and 
tucked carefully inside the bosom of her dress. Then the box and 
trunk were relocked, the key restored to its hiding-place, and Mrs. 
Deane reached for the gingham sunbonnet which did duty for infor- 
mal calls on her nearest neighbors. But ere she could don it there 
was a loud click of the front gate latch. She tiptoed to the window 
and peeped through the coarse meshes of the Nottingham sash curtain. 

“Lucreshy, as I live!” she ejaculated, tossing aside the bonnet 
and hastening to the door. ‘‘ Why, Lucreshy, you ’re just in the nick 
of time! I was puttin’ on my bonnet to go over to your place. I 
wanted to see you, partic’lar.” 

“And I wanted to see you partic’lar,’’ replied Miss Lucretia 
Simms, with emphasis. At the threshold she paused and added: 
“Let ’s set out here on the porch, Mis’ Deane. It ’s cooler, for one 
thing; and it’s safer to talk. I’m one of them that b’lieves walls 
’ve got ears.” 

“T reckon you ’re mighty near right, Lucreshy,” Mrs. Deane 
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responded, and brought out chairs. ‘‘ Nobody can come near the 
house without us seein’ ’em from here,” she added. ‘There ain’t 
no finer view in all Clackamas County than we’ve got from this 
verandy.” 

A big red cherry suddenly came from somewhere and struck the 
top step with a soft thud. Miss Lucretia started, and craned her 
neck to peer up into the green depths of the Mayduke. 

“Tt ’s only the pesky robins,” said Mrs. Deane reassuringly. 
‘‘They ’re gettin’ a sight more of the Maydooks than we are.” 

“Which way is Azzy this afternoon, Mis’ Deane?” inquired 
Lucretia, in a lowered, altered tone. 

“He ’s over to the south field, with the men. They ’re plantin’ 
the late potatoes to-day.” 

“‘T did n’t see him as I come by,” said Lucretia. ‘There was just 
three men at work, and I made ’em out to be Will Pollard and the 
Crowley boys.” 

“Why, that’s queer. Azzy surely started for the field, not 
more ’n half an hour ago; I see him take the path, and he would n’t 
go nowheres else in his workin’ clo’es.” 

““No, he would n’t let her see him in his workin’ clo’es,” said 
Lucretia, with bitter emphasis on the feminine pronoun. “But 
are you dead sure, Mis’ Deane, that he didn’t have on his good 
clo’es under his workin’ ones?” 

“‘Under ’em! My land, Lucreshy! what ’d he do that for?” 

“Could n’t he slip off his workin’ ones and leave ’em in the 
orchard?”’ 

“Why, I’d never ’ve thought of that! How cute you are, Lucre- 
shy! I’ll go see,” exclaimed the elder woman. In a moment she 
returned. 

“No; his good clo’es ’re folded neat as wax in his trunk,” she 
said. ‘What ever put that idee in your head, Lucreshy?” 

“Tt just come to me natural, Mis’ Deane. There ’s them that ’s 
seen Azzy hangin’ round the school-house nights and mornin’s for 
months past, waitin’ for her, and not in his workin’ clo’es neither. 
but wearin’ his striped pants and that blue-dotted neglyjay shirt, 
as he calls it.. Now, could he get out of the house without you 
seein’ what he had on, if he did n’t put his old clo’es over the others?” 

“No, he couldn’t,” admitted the mother. ‘‘ But he hain’t done 
that, Lucreshy; he’s dressed up and gone out right before my eyes, 
evening after evening. I’ve tried to stop it, but I could n’t.” 

Lucretia burst into tears. 

“Of course you couldn’t,” she sobbed; ‘‘b-because we ’re 
losin’ our holt on him, and sh-she’s tightenin’ hers, every day 
that slips over us.” 
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“Now, Lucreshy, don’t,” said Mrs. Deane pleadingly, getting 
up and stroking the hair that but thinly covered the bowed head. 
“Don’t you give way, Lucreshy. It ’ll all come right somehow, I 
feel sure.” 

Lucretia lifted her head and began drying her eyes. ‘‘There,” 
she said; “‘it was only for a minute, Mis’ Deane. I haf to bust out 
that way once in a while, when I get to dwellin’ on the way I’m 
bein’ treated; but most of the time I’m firm as a rock.”’ 

“That ’s right, Lucreshy.” 

“Oh, yes, I ’ll be firm enough, never fear, when it comes to the 
pinch. I’ll never let that pink-cheeked, frizzle-headed little whiffet 
get Azzy away from me. There’s one way I can put her nose out 
of j’int, any way, if nothin’ else ’1l do it.” 

“How, Lucreshy?” Mrs. Deane leaned forward with interest. 

“Why, I’ll sue him for breach of promise, and take the farm 
from him. She would n’t have him then; it ’s the farm she’s after.” 

Mrs. Deane’s face turned slowly gray and blank. 

““Why—what farm, Lucreshy?” she faltered. 

“This ’n’, of course; he hain’t no other farm as I know of.” | 

“But—why, this is all the home I’ve got, Lucreshy. You 
surely would n’t take my home away from me!” 

“Oh, no; I’d let you live here. You could work the farm for 
me, on shares.” 

Mrs. Deane gasped, and for a minute could find no words; then 
she said: 

“Real ladylike girls, like you, don’t sue men for breach o’ promise’ 
Lucreshy.” 

“Oh, don’t they?” Lucretia’s chin was lifted and her voice was 
hard. “As for that, real gentleman-like men don’t give ’em cause. 
Maybe you can tell me a better way, Mis’ Deane?” 

“Yes, Lucreshy, I can; and that ’s what I was goin’ over to see 
you for this afternoon.”’ Mrs. Deane spoke in a tone of eager con- 
fidence, and hitched her chair nearer to that of her guest, at the 
same time slipping her hand into the bosom of her dress and bring- 
ing forth the tissue paper parcel. 

‘*See here, Lucreshy, you take a look at this, and tell me if you 
ever see anything like it.” 

She had unwrapped the parcel and now dropped into Lucretia’s 
hand a small, brown, woody-looking substance of nondescript 
appearance. Lucretia. scanned it closely, smelled it, pinched it, 
and tried to taste it, then slowly shook her head. i 

“Tt ain’t a toober, is it, like them tooberous begonias starts 
from?” she asked doubtfully. 

“No; it ain’t a toober of any kind,” said Mrs. Deane, with an 
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air of mysterious importance. “It ’s worth a sight more ’n 
any toober that ever growed, Lucreshy. It ’s Love’s Magic 
Fetters!” 

“Oh, go ’long!” said Lucretia incredulously; but she dropped 
the small substance upon her lap and gazed at it with some awe 
and a good deal of curiosity. Mrs. Deane reached for it quickly. 

“Don’t you drop it!”’ she exclaimed. “I would n’t have it 
broke or lost for a thousand dollars!” 

“Well, I never! What is it, any way, and what ’s it good for?” 
queried Lucretia. 

“It’s good for the sort of trouble you and Azzy ’re havin’,’’ 
said Mrs. Deane solemnly. ‘I’m goin’ to let you take it home with 
you, Lucreshy, and the first time you can get Azzy over there to 
supper you grate a little of this—just a least mite—into his tea. 
If he drinks it, the schoolma’am’s cake ’ll be dough; he won’t never 
think of anybody but you again as long as he lives.” 

‘‘Pshaw! I don’t believe it,” said Lucretia bluntly. “It don’t 
stand to reason, Mis’ Deane.” 

‘“‘T ain’t reasonin’ about it, Lucreshy; I ’m just tellin’ you the sol- 
emn truth; and I ’d say it if I was on my deathbed. I ain’t askin’ 
you to b’lieve it, but only to take and try it, that’s all. If it don’t 
do what I tell you it will, then I give you leave to sue and take the 
farm.” 

Lucretia began to look impressed. 

‘‘Where ’d you get it, Mis’ Deane?” 

“T got it from a Dutch fortune-teller, away back in Pennsyl- 
vany, @ Many a year ago. The fact is, Lucreshy, Azzy takes after 
his pa in some ways, and I had trouble once like you’re havin’ now.” 

“Oh, did you, Mis’ Deane? Did some upstart of a girl try to 
take him away from you?” 

“cc Yes.”’ ’ 

‘*And you give him some of this?” 

“‘T did, Lucreshy; and all I ’ve got to say is that we was married 
in less ’n a fortnight after he swallered it.” 

“Well, I never! Lemme see it again, Mis’ Deane?”’ 

“Yes, take it, Lucreshy. Wrap it up, and don’t lose it, whatever 
you do. I ’ll make up some excuse to get Azzy over to your house 
as soon as I can, and you must just make him stay to tea.” 

Presently, when all possible details had been arranged, Lucretia 
took leave, and Mrs. Deane returned to her neglected household 
tasks with a lightened heart. Then the “robin” came out of the 
Mayduke tree and stole around the house, crouching low as he passed 
beneath the windows, and never pausing until safe behind a screen 
of orchard trees, where he was guilty of a most unrobin-like pro- 
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ceeding. He sat down on the grass and laughed until great tears 
ran down his face. 

Azariah came in from the field early that evening, and gladdened 
his mother’s heart by announcing that he “guessed he might as 
well pick them cherries and take ’em over to Lucreshy.” 

“Why, yes, do, Azzy; and be sure to stay to tea, or Lucreshy ’I] 
be so disappointed.” 

An hour later Miss Lucretia was nervously pouring a cup of 
steaming tea for Azariah. She strove in vain to steady her hands, 
for the little pinch of brownish powder in the bottom of the cup 
was magnified in her eyes, and she half expected to see it rise and 
float on the surface to accuse her. But it did nothing of the kind, 
and Azariah began the meal with much seeming relish. She held 
her breath in suspense as he took his first swallow of tea, but he 
promptly took another, and another, and remarked, as he set his 
cup down: 

“I swan, you beat the county for good tea, Lucreshy.” 

Lucretia flushed guiltily, but replied as calmly as she could: 

“T’m glad you like it, Azzy; but some of the credit must go to 
the grocer, for keepin’ such a good brand of tea.” 

“Not much,” protested Azariah, with unwonted gallantry. 
““We deal at the same place, but mother can’t make no such tea as 
this.” Here he quaffed the beverage again, and was almost guilty 
of smacking his lips. ‘‘This is better ’n usual, even for you, Lucreshy. 
My, but it’s good! Sort o’ tingles all through a feller after it’s 
down.” 

Soon Lucretia began to notice a peculiar mellowness in his voice, 
and to feel that his eyes lingered upon her as they had never done 
before; whereupon her faith in the love potion was strengthened, 
and when he asked for another cup of tea she resolved to “make 
assurance doubly sure,”’ and deftly administered some more of the 
potion. 

Azariah grew mellower and fonder as the meal progressed. His 
eyes glowed with a lustre that seemed to her unearthly, and he was 
evidently unable to withdraw his gaze from her face, and made 
unpleasant little blunders with his food, like a blind man who has 
not yet learned the way to his mouth. At last she ventured to 


remonstrate: 

‘What makes you look at me so, Azzy?” 

“T don’t know, Lucreshy. It seems as if I can’t help it. You 
look han’some and sweet to me, and I can’t seem to get my eyes 
off ’n you. Come ’round here and set by me, Lucreshy.” 

Lucretia trembled with a strange mingling of joy and uneasiness. 
It was the first time that Azariah had ever really made love to her; 
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it was the realization of a sweet but almost hopeless hope; and 
yet—— She shook her head at him and smiled coyly. 

“Eat your dinner, Azzy,” she said. But Azariah pushed his 
plate away and stared at her with eyes that seemed twice their 
normal size and glowed like globules of molten steel. Suddenly he 
half arose and beckoned her imperiously. 
fs “Come around here, Lucreshy, this minute, or I ’ll come to you 
right across the top of the table.” 

He looked so capable of fulfilling the threat that, out of consid- 
eration for her china, she arose and passed slowly around the table, 
taking her chair with her and sitting down near him. He seized the 
chair roughly and dragged it closer, so close that his hot breath 
fanned her cheek, and his blazing eyes seemed to burn their way 
through her. He caught her hand and almost crushed it in his great, 
muscular fist. Poor Lucretia, remembering how many years she had 
waited and longed in vain for just one little tender pressure of his 
fingers, felt that it was hard to have to cry out now with the physical 
pain his caress inflicted; but she could not help it. 

“Oh, Azzy, don’t!” she pleaded. 

“‘T will,” he breathed fiercely. ‘‘You’re mine, I guess; I can 
smash you, if I want to. Who’s to hender me?” 

“But, Azzy, if you I-like me, you surely don’t want to hurt 
me,” she urged piteously. Yet, even as she spoke, she remembered 
vaguely having read or heard of a peculiar form of dementia that 
impelled its victim to slay the one he loved best, and Azariah’s 
reply sent a shiver through her frame. 

“T don’t know about that,” he muttered. “I don’t know 
what ’s come over me, Lucreshy. I’ve never loved you half so well 
as I do this minute, and yet I feel as if I ’ve got to squeeze you to 
death, or cut you up in inch pieces and eat you!” 

It seemed to her that he made a motion toward the bread-knife, 
and she began to struggle desperately to get away from him. In the 
midst of her most frenzied effort he suddenly relaxed his hold, and 
she went to the floor in a heap. With a wild laugh he sprang up and 
began capering around her in an ever-narrowing circle, rolling his 
eyes and making mysterious passes at her with his arms. When 
she struggled to her feet, he held her and gazed into her face with a 
look of maudlin infatuation. 

‘‘Lucreshy,” he said solemnly, ‘‘you need n’t to wriggle. I’m 
agoin’ to stick to you like a cockle-bur to a flannel jacket. You 
look mortal purty to-day, and good, too, sort o’ like I can ’most 
taste you.” 

He was edging toward the table, drawing her with him. She 
believed that if he reached the bread-knife her doom would be sealed. 
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With the strength of desperation she gave him a violent push and 
broke away from him. In a moment she was out through the door 
and running for her life. 

It was half a mile to the Deane place, but she ran the whole way, 
nerved, ever and anon, to renewed speed by the sound of a hoarse 
shout in the distance behind her. Night was falling and the stars 
were out when she burst in upon the Widow Deane in a half-fainting 
condition. 

“Lock the doors,” she gasped, ‘‘and the windows—quick! ” 

‘Why, Lucreshy! What in the land——” 

*‘Oh, lock the doors!’’ screamed Lucretia. ‘And don’t you let 
him in, not for your life!” 

Mrs. Deane looked dazed and uncertain, but she obeyed. 

“There, take your witch’s stuff, and give it to the schoolma’am!” 
And Lucretia flung the small but mischievous parcel at the widow’s 
feet. 

‘“‘Lucreshy, for mercy’s sake, tell me what’s the matter?” pleaded 
the startled old lady. ‘“ Did n’t it work?” 

“Work?” groaned Lucretia. “Why, Mis’ Deane, it’s drove 
Azzy clean crazy. He’s been squeezin’ the life ’most out o’ me, 
and dancin’ around me like a wild savage; and now he wants to— 
to eat me!” 

“My land! I never knowed it to work that way on anybody. 
You must ’ve give him too much, Lucreshy.” 

‘*Oh, maybe I did. How was I to know? I thought if a little 
was good, a lot ought to be better. Oh, the way he looked at me! 
It was creepy. I know I’m goin’ to see his eyes in my sleep as long 
as I live!’ Lucretia covered her face and shuddered. At that 
moment there came a heavy step at the door, and the handle turned 
noisily. Lucretia shrieked, and ran wildly into the bed-chamber. 

‘*There ain’t no lock to the door,” whispered Mrs. Deane excitedly 
“You ’ll haf to drag the bureau acrost it.” 

‘“‘Lucreshy!”’ came in Azariah’s deepest diapason, from without. 
‘*Lucreshy, where are you?” 

“Is that you, Azzy?” squeaked his mother tremulously. Aza- 
riah treated the question as superfluous and knocked thunderously 
on the door; and when his mother would have parleyed he put his 
huge shoulder forward and burst in the barrier. — 

“‘Oh, Azzy!” gasped the widow; but he stalked past her to the 
closed chamber door, where he struck a tragic attitude and com- 
manded Lucretia to come forth. His mother plucked timidly at 
his sleeve. | 

“Azzy, boy, what ’s the matter?” she whispered, in a wheedling 
tone. ‘“‘ What do you want of Lucreshy?” 
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Azariah turned upon her magisterially. 

““Woman, begone!”” he commanded. ‘“Meddle thou not with 
them that God has joined together.” 

“But, Azzy,” she ventured, ‘God hain’t joined you and Lucreshy 
together yet; you ain’t married to her.” 

“No, you ain’t; and that ain’t all of it,” interposed Lecsetis, 
who, having piled all available furniture against the door, began to 
feel secure in her stronghold and to wax brave. ‘You can go to 
the schoolma’am, Azariah Deane. I wouldn’t have you as a gracious 
gift.” 

“Now, Lucreshy——” began the widow protestingly; but 
Azariah pinched her fiercely and motioned her to silence. Then he 
shook the door threateningly. 

“Lucreshy,” he called, ‘“‘am I to understand that you ’re givin’ 
me the mitten?” 

“Yes,” snapped Lucretia. 

“But I can’t b’lieve it, Lucreshy; that don’t sound like your 
voice. Open the door and let me look at you.” 

Dead silence followed this command. When Azariah spoke 
again his voice had taken on the mournful cadence of sinking hope. 

“T can’t believe it without seein’ you, Lucreshy; I can’t, no 
ways.” 

“You ’ll haf to,” quoth Lucretia. ‘‘And now, Azariah Deane, 
I want you jest to go to bed and leave me be. It’s gettin’ late, and 
I’m wore out with your highstrikes.’’ 

Azariah sighed audibly, and presently he said: 

“It is gettin’ late, Lucreshy, and I ’d go to bed and leave you be 
for to-night if I could only feel sure whether you mean it or not. 
Would you mind writin’ it on a piece of paper and slippin’ it out 
to me?” 

Lucretia caught at this offer of deliverance, even though it 
promised but an armistice. 

‘Mis’ Deane,” she called, ‘‘is there a pencil and paper in here?’’ 

“Yes, Lucreshy. You look in the west end of the top drawer of 
the bureau, under the green crape-paper handkercher-box.”’ 

There followed the sound of opening a drawer and a general 
rustling around of its contents. The widow’s orderly soul uprose in 
protest: 

““My land, Lulreshy! it ’s right there to your hand; you need n’t 
to go and rummage!” 

“T ain’t rummagin’,” came sulkily from within; then followed 
the slow, laborious scratch, scratch, of a pencil on paper, and finally 
a small document found its way out through a crevice above the door. 


Azariah seized it and read: 
Vou. LXXIX.—49 
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Ile never have you, Azariah Deane. I mean just what I say, 
so you go to bed and leave me be. Lucretia Maria Sms. 


Azariah executed a cautious jig and fluttered the paper before 
his bewildered mother’s eyes. 

“That saves the farm!” he whispered; but she failed to catch 
the words, and gazed after him sorrowfully as he capered away up 
the stairs. Then she sat down and sobbed heart-brokenly. 

“Oh, my poor boy! He’s stark, starin’ crazy, Lucreshy,” she 
moaned, when at length she had prevailed upon that cautious young 
woman to open the door. 

“Well, you need n’t throw it up to me; ’tain’t my fault,” 
retorted Lucretia sourly. ‘‘I’m goin’ to get out of this, for there ’s 
no tellin’ what shindies he ’Il be up to to-morrow. I’m goin’ to 
Aunt Susan’s and stay till he gets over it, if it ’s all summer.” 

“Oh, if he only will get over it!” sobbed the widow. ‘‘I’m 
mortal feared he never will.”’ 

When she had watched Lucretia steal cautiously away along the 
orchard path she came in and kindled a fire in the kitchen stove; 
but she did it noiselessly, moving softly and casting many an uneasy 
glance at the stairs door. While the flame crept slowly up through 
the kindling she stood and waited, and held the little paper parcel 
in her hand, gazing at it half sorrowfully, half fearfully. 

“She called you witches’ stuff,” she whispered, in tremulous 
apostrophe, ‘‘and maybe she was right. Leastways, I’ll see that 
you don’t never cut up no more such didoes as you have this night.” 

Then she dropped it upon the glowing coals and watched it, and 
sniffed its curious odor, as it burned to ashes. 


COBWEBS 
BY FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


1 PASSED the fairies’ gypsy camp 


Beyond the wood at dawn, 
And saw their filmy garments spread 
To bleach upon the lawn. ; 


White in the rosy glow of morn, 
Dew-dampened and sun-kissed, 

Upon the green each lacy piece 

Lay like a bit of mist. 
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THE GRAVE OF BAYARD TAYLOR 


BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


Y Kennett’s hills he sleeps apart— 
Deukalion, our hero-heart ; 


Lulled by the song of country rills, 
He sleeps apart by Kennett’s hills. 


The rustic silence soft and deep 
Encompasses his solemn sleep ; 


With tenderest grace the violets grow 
In thought of him who lies below; 


Gently the bowering branches shed 
Their leaves above his laurelled head. 


All round the Arcadian country lies 
That seemed so blissful in his eyes, 


The lovely, soft, idyllic views 
Made yet more lovely by his muse, 


The farmsteads and the pastoral vales 
That live forever in his tales. 


None better loved these valleys fair, 
None better loved his native air ; 


So when his earthly task was done, 
And Kennett lost her noblest son, 


They bore him o’er the ocean foam 
To sleep beside his boyhood’s home. 


Lulled by the song of country rills, 
He sleeps apart by Kennett’s hills; 


By Kennett’s hills he sleeps apart— 
Deukalion, our hero-heart. 
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THE GUEST OF HONOR 
By Minna Thomas Antrim 
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invitation to dine at seven with his Mother and Keith two 

nights weekly. With his usual tact Keith had delicately sug- 
gested (of course aside) that Don should honor his Mother in the 
manner of his garbing. “ Your black velvet will make an excellent 
dinner coat,” gravely said his father-by-marriage. 

The two were in the drawing-room, awaiting Don’s Mother. Keith 
was appropriately coated as usual, and looked to Don a very personable 
specimen of his class. Furtively the boy watched his Father-Chum, and 
unconsciously imitated him, to the man’s secret mirth. 

“Don dines with us to-night,’ Mr. Kennedy reminded his wife as 
she approached. “As Guest of Honor, I suggest he take you in,” he 
chuckled. The young pair, happy beyond words, laughed at their Guest 
of Honor’s serious expression, and when Keith swung the lad—whom 
he loved as his own flesh—up on his shoulder, Marion Kennedy smiled 
the brooding smile of happy wife and mother. Her Chalice of Life was 
filled with wine of a rare vintage. And so began Don’s social life 
among the Elders. 

Now the boy’s table manners—nursery table—were of the best, but, 
as every one knows, to dine amid unaccustomed forks, spoons, and 
sundry portable stuff for the first time is not an easy matter later in life 
than five, even when a novice has the certainty, as had Don, that his 
presence is regarded joyously. The boy wished to honor himself as well 
as his host in his deportment, and so—came swiftly to grief. 

With the oysters he got on well. He ignored the—to him—loath- 
some objects. With the soup came woe. Being hungry, the child 
stood not upon ceremony, but began at once. He regretted his haste 
and stared at his Mother reproachfully. 

“Tt’s hot,” he gasped, winking with exceeding celerity. “It’s 
awful hot.” 

“You must not begin before Mamma does,” whispered Marion 
sympathetically. 

“ But, Muvver ”—over went the water glass for which the burned 
child was eagerly reaching. This was not noticed, apparently, by any 


one save the emergency man, who hovered continually near. 
772 


A MONG the joys that came in the wake of Don’s five years was an 
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Happily, it was the table-cloth that was deluged, rather than Don. 
The rest of the dinner passed without further disaster, thanks to the 
whispered suggestions of Don’s hostess-mother. 

Not only into his appreciative small mouth went novel things, but 
Don’s attentive ears were as bountifully regaled. It must be under- 
stood that, except for his parents, Don had lived his life as a child—not 
among older people. Words such as he had never before heard were 
uttered, and phrases used that filled him with profound interest. 

Finally, he felt he must make certain inquiries. So, placing two 
very chubby elbows upon the table, he leaned toward Keith. 

“What’s ‘detest’?” he asked eagerly. Twice his mother had 
used the curious word. Twice had he murmured it after her. 

“Tt means dislike, Sweetheart,” answered Marion, before her hus- 
band had time to. 

“But why do you?” 

“Do I what?” 

“ De-test Mr. Carey. He’s nice. *Cept he ain’t, why is he at our 
house many times?” 

Keith’s eyes twinkled. Don’s literalness always tickled his soul. 

“That’s just it, Kiddy. Mamma thinks he is here too many 
times.” 

“But,” protested Don, who was fond of the man in question, 
“Mamma asted Mr. Carey to tum adain, did n’t you, Muvver? ” 

Marion’s face reddened. “I—I am afraid I did, Son—to be polite, 
you know.” 

Don did not know, but that he should before he left the table he 
decided. Hence, continued he: 

“ When ladies don’t want gemplemans at dere house, must dey say: 
‘Tum ve’wy soon adain’? Ain’t ’at a story-teller?” Innocently the 
blue eyes challenged Marion’s. 

Keith chortled, but the questioner’s Mother looked troubled. 

“When you are older, dear, you will understand,” she hedged, the 
while handing Don his dessert. But, excellent as it was, the sweet 
did not divert Don’s thoughts. 

The insincerities were quite new to him. To tell a lie he had been 
taught was deplorable. If his dear mother found Mr. Carey’s visits 
tiresome, was it not a—a—story-teller to look into his face sweetly, 
as his Mamma had, and make his welcome sure—in advance? Fur- 
tively he looked up from his pudding. Was his dear Mamma a—but 
no, he would not even whisper such unfilial heresy. She was not a 
—a—— He could not now even frame the word in his pure little 
mind. 

“Sometimes it is p’lite to say fings ’at’s stories?” he asserted 
anxiously. 
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“To be polite is a rather complicated matter, old man,” said Keith 
hurriedly. He saw that Marion was really distressed. 

“What ’s ’at—pomplicated?” asked Don quickly. 

“A mix-up,” laughed Keith, hastily pushing some nuts over to the 
child. “ Let’s see who first gets a dozen nuts opened for Mamma.” 

“Let’s!” cried Don, proceeding to use his pretty teeth as crackers. 

Marion glanced at Keith gratefully. It was her natural desire to 
remain all that was trustworthy in her child’s eyes, and while Keith 
was rehabilitating her infallibility for Don, she vowed to herself to 
eschew the usual social prevarications with unusual care—in Don’s 
presence. 

Thankful for Keith’s tact, she spoke of other things. Presently 
they noticed that their Guest of Honor was muttering as though conning 
a lesson. Then aloud: 

“Siety! Is Siety a motor-car, Keif?” queried Don. 

“ Society, he means,” smiled Marion. 

Mr. Kennedy laughed softly. “What made you think society was. 
an auto, Don?” 

“*Taus Mamma jes’ sayed ’at ev’ wy day it seemed to be a-dittin’ 
faster an’ faster.” 

“She was right, quite right,” chuckled Kennedy; “but it is not 
a motor-car, old man. It is——” 

“W’at?” asked his son eagerly. 

“Society is—is——” Keith’s eyes called eloquently to his wife 
for help. Quickly she answered his appeal. 

“Society is——” But she too floundered, even as you and I may, 
over the perplexing definition. 

“Ts——” stammered Marion. 

“TIs——” echoed Keith limply. 

“ Society is a——” Marion said, composing her features and speak- 
ing more firmly, but no further could she proceed. 

Don stared from one perturbed but mirthful face to the other in 
amazement, then, with that consideration that made him so lovable, 
he tried to save the obviously embarrassing situation. 

“Never mind,” he said quickly. “I ’spect Siety is jes’ a nasty 
Bogie ’at eats fings up.” 

“Tt does!” his parents cried. They had their cue. “It eats up 
mountains of gold and silver,” said Keith. 

“ And time,” said Marion. 

“ And health,” Keith murmured. 

“ And faith,” Marion continued. 

“ Aye, and hope and charity,” hurried on Keith. 

“ And loyalty,” Marion whispered. 
“Oh, don’t, don’t!” gasped Don, staring apprehensively toward 
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the windows overlooking the grounds. “It’s a wolf, ’at’s wat is Siety! 
It’s a gwate big wolf ’at—’at ”—his voice trailed off to a fright- 
ened whisper— at will huff, en puff, en blow our house in, en eat up 
poor little sister en—en—me! ” 

With a self-accusing ejaculation, Keith Kennedy left his seat and 
sat down beside the terror-stricken child. 

“See here, Kiddy, Mamma and I were only funning. Look at 
Keith.” The sweet face looked wistfully into the strong one of his 
hero and chum. “ Now I want you to listen very carefully, will you?” 

“Yes, Keif,” murmured Don. 

“ Society is not a wolf.” 

“Ah!” A great sigh of relief escaped from a small throbbing 
heart. 

“ Society has nothing to do with wolves—it will never hurt Don, nor 
Baby. It will be very nice to them—when they are big—and——” 

“Ts Siety a frien’ of Mamma’s?” interrupted Don. 

Keith nodded. “It is devoted to her,” he replied, smiling a trifle 
enigmatically into his wife’s eyes. 

“ Devoted—wat’s ’at?” 

“T mean it is fond of—loves—your dear Mamma,” explained Keith. 

“But,” remarked Don, harking back to first principles. “Is it 
a-dittin’ faster en faster ev wy day? How’s ’at?” 

Keith laughed heartily. “Who knows? But it is—it assuredly 
seems to be,” he said, rising and lifting the youngster down from his 
high chair. 

They were expecting callers, so, to his entire satisfaction, the Guest 
of Honor was left with Keith. He had something to confide to his 
chum. 

“Let ’s go toast our toes,” suggested Keith, leading the way toward 
the roaring fireplace. 

“T’m glad we is ’side ourselves. I dot sumfin to show you,” whis- 
pered Don mysteriously. “I don’t want Muvver to see it.” 

He held up a piece of card-board upon which were some weird lines 
and marks. “ Dis,” said the boy, “is a horse. It’s all done.” 

Mr. Kennedy looked at the monster with serious eyes. “The poor 
creature seems to have met with an accident.” 

“Wat’s ’at?” Don stared anxiously at his horse. 

“Tt has lost both of its ears.” 

“Oh,” said Don calmly, “I fordetted to make ’em.” For a few 
moments there was silence. The artist worked with absorption. 
Finally the ears were facts, though very badly accomplished. Of this, 
however, Don remained unaware, as his chum would have borne with 
worse eye-sores than the boy’s monstrous production rather than offend 
a little child. 
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“Now,” breathed Don, “ will you please quoss your breaf an’ never 
tell a lie?” 

“T’ll cross my breath, old man ”—Keith made the usual sign. 

“ En never tell a lie?” 

“ And hardly ever tell a lie,” responded Keith, with a chuckle. 

Don gazed rather dubiously into the handsome face looking so 
merrily into his, but he half understood—and believed for the rest. 
Moreover, time was short, and there was something he wished to confide 
to his never-failing adviser. 

“Tt’s a secret,” he whispered, “’tween jes’ you and me.” 

“T’ll keep it dark, never fear, Kiddy.” 

“Dis horse is for Mamma’s birfday pwesent.” Don stopped to 
note Keith’s glad surprise. “En I want a dold fwame for it. Will 
you buy me one, Keif?” 

Before Keith could verbally promise, the expected callers had inter- 
rupted their confidences. Nevertheless, ere Don went to bed he man- 
aged to slip his masterpiece into Keith’s pocket; whereat a wink of 
understanding passed between the two allies. 

“Tt would seem,” dryly said Mr. Kennedy, several hours later, 
“that we had better choose our dinner table topics with exceeding care 
when Don is our Guest of Honor.” 

Marion laughed. “ Especially,” she answered mischievously, “ will 
it behoove us to eliminate certain names and eloquent adjectives.” 
“Very wisely said,” chuckled Keith. 


THE SLEEPLESS 
BY CLARENCE URMY 


HE woods at night for sleep were fain ; 
The Wind crept down each leafy lane 
And sang a lullaby ; 
First trunk and branch, then bough and spray, 
Then lastly leaf, in slumber lay— 
The Wind paused with a sigh. - 


For oh, my heart was fain for sleep! . 
I felt the Wood-wind closer creep 

And o’er my pillow stray ; 
Fear, Pain, and Care with peace were filled, 
But Memory would not be stilled, 
And sobbed till dawn of day. 
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GUSTAVE HINKLE: MARTYR 
By Caroline Lockhart 


USTAVE HINKLE intended to kill himself as soon as he had 
finished Albert Snow’s dress clothes for the Eagles’ Ball. As 
he put uneven stitches in the satin lining of the coat which 

was to display the accursed figure of Snow at this long anticipated social 
function, the tailor’s hands trembled and his palms grew moist with 
nervousness. 

Gott! How he had longed to stab Albert Snow with the scissors 
and see his heart’s blood spurt over the broad stripes of his pink and 
white shirt as Snow had stood to be measured for the only suit of even- 
ing clothes west of the county-seat. But, instead, Hinkle had smiled 
faintly at his customer’s broad humor, had pinned and snipped, and 
labored with infinite patience over the garments which might widen 
still further the crevice in his cracked hearthstone. 

Hinkle had seen that which had convinced him that Snow and his— 
Hinkle’s—wife were madly in love with each other. He brooded over 
it as he stitched, and the conviction grew that the only way out, the 
only thing which remained for him to do, was to die by his own hand. 

The customers of the shop saw in Hinkle only a pale, passive man 
with patient eyes intent on the stitches he was putting in by the light 
which came faintly through a fly-specked window in the rear room. 
In the front of the shop Mrs. Hinkle disposed of brilliant headgear, of 
her own creating, to dazzled ladies from surrounding ranches. 

None of the customers who gave the stooped tailor casual glances 
dreamed of the tumult which raged in his bosom. He lived in a world 
of his own, and always had done so. He had the kind of an imagina- 
tion which, when combined with ambition and energy, turns out melo- 
dramas. He saw himself in every light but that of the nonentity 
he was. 

In these imaginings sometimes he was an outlaw, rattling his six- 
shooter on the wire netting encircling the bank cashier, and commanding 
him to hand out the coin. Then he was springing on his horse, a 
cavorting bay, dropping his gun right and left, a devilish smile on his 
handsome face as he dashed out of the buffaloed town, to safety. 

Again, he was a dare-devil bronco buster, in spite of the fact that 
the only time he had tried to ride, the horse—the delivery horse from 
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the General Merchandise Store—had crow-hopped and broken his collar 
bone. He could see himself in angora “chaps” and jangling spurs 
at the Fourth of July bucking contests, demanding to ride the outlaws 
that had thrown all comers. So real was it all to him that he winced 
when he felt the man-killer rear to throw himself. His chest heaved and 
his throat contracted at the applause and deafening shouts which went 
up when he sprang free, alighting gracefully on his feet, as the horse 
fell backward with a thud. In the midst of the exciting scenes which 
went on in his mind he frequently pricked his fingers, but he merely 
wiped the blood on his ash-blond hair and made no outcry. 

At times he dreamed of love, and, always, it was the local banker’s 
rich and beautiful wife whom he spurned when she came to him with 
a handful of bank-notes and a Persian lamb coat, and begged him to fly 
with her, somewhere, anywhere—to Omaha, if necessary. 

“Woman,” he would reply sternly, while he eyed her with cold 
contempt, “go back to your home and your husband. I would have 
none of your shameful love. I am true to my wife, whom I shall love 
until Death himself stops the heart which beats only for her.” 

In reality, Gustave Hinkle said: “Yes, ma’am,” to the rich and 
beautiful wife of the local banker, and, in his perturbation, frequently 
bowed twice when she happened to notice him. 

He saw himself a hunter, beside whose deeds the daring of other 
hunters became the acts of cowards. As he adjusted canvas inter- 
linings, he faced monster silver-tips when all his comrades had fled. 
He could see the soft-nosed bullet from his 45-90 stagger the brute, 
which was coming for him with fearful roars of rage. Sometimes he 
killed the bear at the first shot; if his mood was bloodthirsty, he liter- 
ally riddled him; but, always, he alone stood his ground and bore 
the honors. 

He was often truly noble, in his mind—a self-sacrificing hero, risk- 
ing his own life to save another’s. The picture was as clear to him as 
though it really had happened. The Bighorn River was up, a treach- 
erous, swirling torrent of yellow mud. A boy rode into the stream, a 
trust president’s son from back East, ignorant of danger; he pulled 
the reins of the swimming horse to guide-him, and the horse’s head 
went under. In the middle of the river the horse began to mill. In 
a few moments more horse and rider would have rolled over and over 
in the rushing bosom of the stream; but he, Hinkle, sitting on his 
powerful horse—the same delivery horse which had broken his collar 
bone—uncoiled his trusty rope and spurred into the river, scorning the 
detaining hands of spectators. The aim of his whirling rope was true, 
and the loop dropped about the shoulders of the rich man’s son. He 
snaked him from the saddle and, turning toward shore, landed him 
upon the bank, half drowned but grateful. Spurning the bulging 
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purse which the youth drew from his pocket, the rescuer rolled a 
cigarette and rode away. 

Engrossed as Hinkle had been in this thrilling, tumultuous inward 
life, he had been long in noticing the frequency of Snow’s visits to the 
millinery department. The revelation came to him as a blow between 
the eyes. He had just killed a man and was shoving cartridges into his 
Colt’s automatic when, happening to raise his eyes and glance through 
a vista of bonnets, he saw his wife lay her finger-tips on Snow’s arm 
and look pleadingly into his face. For a moment they gazed into each 
other’s eyes, and then Snow extended his hand. Mrs. Hinkle’s face 
crimsoned and grew radiant. It had been long since her husband had 
seen such a light in her eyes. Gott/ Hesawitall. It was a compact. 
He had been blind. They loved each other. Lottie, his wife! And 
that tinhorn politician! Could it be possible that she meant to desert 
him and leave him with his grief and a seven-hundred-dollar stock of 
millinery goods on his hands? 

Hinkle instinctively felt the points of his shears and found them 
dull. Snow wore a corduroy waistcoat which would take a rapier to 
penetrate. He would commit no faur pas. No, he would watch and 
wait; and when the time came, ha! he would hang Snow’s black heart 
on a coat-hook in the show window. 

But as the days wore on, his mood changed. He loved his wife, 
without passion, undemonstratively, but deeply, truly, better than 
himself. He would die. He would remove himself. There had been 
German martyrs before; another should be added to the list. As he 
adjusted the padding which was to give the husky Snow an even greater 
breadth of shoulder, he unbridled his imagination and planned his 
own death with a grim enjoyment which was in itself almost a com- 
pensation for the act. 

When he began to give the subject thought he was surprised at the 
variety of dramatic situations which could be evolved from a single 
demise. He worked out the details of one tableau after another with 
a ghastly zest which was shocking. 

Should he be found cold and still, with a bit of sewing clutched in 
his stiffened fingers, a sad, sweet smile on his white face, that they 
might engrave on his marble tablet “ Faithful unto Death,” or should 
he be found, a crumpled heap, near her chair in the millinery, the 
blood gushing from a hideous knife wound above the heart? He could 
take his six-shooter and go out and die on a wind-swept ridge, where the 
coyote would howl a requiem over his corpse. He could do one of many 
things which would horrify and excite the entire county and give him 
a funeral unsurpassed in the annals of the town. But the end which 
appealed to him most was a watery one—a grave in the Stinking 
Water—only half a mile from town. Dragging for his body would 
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prolong the excitenient, and the pathos of the scene when they grappled 
and found him, bringing him to the surface arrayed in his frock coat 
and pearl gray wedding trousers, brought tears to his eyes. 

He would die, he decided, the day after the Eagles’ Ball. It would 
be easier then, for he would be still further embittered by the memory 
of Snow, irresistible in his new clothes, dancing all the two-steps with 
his—Hinkle’s—wife. Snow had requested the loan of the tailor’s tall 
hat, and he had assented with a smile, though it was in his heart to 
jump on the hat with both feet and telescope it rather than to have 
it rest ever so lightly on Snow’s oiled and perfumed hair. 

This hat, the only one of the kind in the county, had appeared at 
every masquerade and in every amateur performance since Hinkle had 
brought it to the town, some seven years previous. In all that time 
he had never before loaned it with the slightest shade of reluctance. 
Realizing fully the nobility of character which the act indicated, he 
placed the antique tile in Snow’s hands and wished him joy. 

Hinkle’s sufferings at the Eagles’ Ball were all he had anticipated. 
Curses on him! Snow danced like an angel, and as Hinkle’s wife, in 
her spangled net, leaned on Snow’s Herford front, the whirling couple 
were the centre of attraction. 

From an obscure corner, Hinkle looked on with dumb suffering in 
his sheep-like eyes and composed the letter which he meant to leave 
on his wife’s pin-cushion the following day. 

Though hating Snow, he could perfectly understand his infatuation 
for Mrs. Hinkle. She looked so lovely, he thought, with that red rose 
hanging over her left ear, which decoration she had temporarily 
removed from a bonnet that was to go out next day. 

If only, he moaned inwardly, she had not loved Snow in return! 
Then, he could have killed him and intrusted his life to the liberal 
minded and sympathetic juries of the state. But his wife’s love for 
Snow altered everything. He had told her in the fervent long ago 
that he valued her happiness above his own life, and now that he was 
put to the test he must not fail. 

With eyes which missed nothing, he saw the long whispered con- 
versations, his wife’s earnest manner, Snow’s confident smile and com- 
placent air. Gott! big as he was—and Hinkle knew his breadth of 
shoulder exactly—Hinkle could have jumped at his throat and strangled 
him. 

Even Eagles’ Balls must end, and when Hinkle finally buttoned his 
wife into her plush dolman he looked far more jaded than she, who 
had not missed a dance. 

He solemnly kissed her good-night on the forehead, conscious that 
it was his last night on earth and that it was her last good-night kiss 
from him. She scolded him sleepily for letting the lamp smoke, and 
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he wondered if she would remember her harsh words,—“ ninny ” was 
one of them—when he was gone. 

They had eggs for breakfast, and she forgot to fry his eggs on both 
sides, as he liked them best. The reproach in his eyes was out of all 
proportion to its cause; but he knew what she did not, that those eggs, 
like his good-night kiss, were his last. 

And so each act of hers, and all of the little morning common- 
places, had a-significance for him of which she never dreamed. The 
tears rushed to his eyes when the rooster ran to meet him as he appeared 
in the doorway with the garbage pail. Himmel! that rooster was a 
“looker ”’—and he had to leave him. He loved him like a brother 
as he watched him fly into a piece of stale bread. 

His wife went first to open the shop, and he lingered to write the 
letter which was to explain all. It read: 


My DEAR, DEAR WIFE: 

When you get this you will be glad to hear that I am dead so 
you can marry that cheap skate Albert Snow. I know everything 
so I die! You love him. I saw you when you thought you was 
hid behind a hat. 1 love you better than my life so I drowned 
myself in the Stinking Water which is cold but not so cold as 
your heart. I give you everything but I ask one request which 
is, do not let Albert Snow wear my clothes. That I could not bear. 
If 1 do not come up you can drag for me about two hundred yards 
below the bridge. I have loved you always, nobody but you, and 
I die that you can marry that cheap skate Albert Snow. 


Your loving husband, 
Gustave HINKLE. 


Hinkle blotted the signature with a tear and attached the letter to 
his wife’s cushion with an elk-tooth hat pin—he had given it to her on 
her birthday. Then, having dressed in the clothes he had planned, he 
walked slowly through the rooms and bade them a silent good-by. In 
the attic his eyes fell upon his trout-rod. Simultaneously, almost, with 
his glance, a beautiful thought came to him. What if he should catch 
a string of trout and leave them with her name upon them at the spot 
on the bank where he jumped in? Would she share them with Albert 
Snow? Surely this last pathetic act of devotion would soften her 
memory of him in after years. Besides, he loved to fish, and there was 
no reason why a man, even a man as good as dead, should not have a 
little sweetness in his cup of bitterness. So he put his trout flies in 
an inside pocket and started for the river. 

He scurried through the alleys, dodging acquaintances, for the least 
observing would have thought it singular that Gustave Hinkle, at eight 
thirty in the morning, should array himself in a frock coat and pearl 
gray trousers and start fishing. 
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The stimulating Wyoming air, and the mere act of hurrying, which, 
accurately, was more like skulking, gave him a better color than he had 
had in months. The blood flowed faster in his veins, and he was 
amazed to find that his chronically cold feet and hands were almost 
warm. His liver, sluggish from his sedentary life, stirred, and in spite 
of himself, with the feeling a person has when he laughs at a funeral, 
Hinkle felt himself growing cheerful. By the time he reached the river 
he wanted to howl and jump, and he caught himself singing “ Ach, 
mein lieber Augustine,” in a voice which sent the prairie dogs head over 
heels into their holes. 

The sun sparkled on the fast flowing river. Hinkle saw a shadow 
glide behind a rock, and his spirits rose like a thermometer in a chinook. 
His hands trembled with eagerness as he tied on “the professor,” his 
favorite fly, and cast it with a skill which justified his pride in the 
throw. 

A strike! Gott! What happiness! If only he could hook him! 
Once again. He was on! He had him! The beating of Hinkle’s heart 
almost choked him. The water washed over his patent leather shoes and 
lapped at his wedding trousers as, in his excitement, he waded farther and 
farther into the river. What a fighter he was! How game! A whale 
in size! The slender pole bent as the tailor played him, till it seemed 
it must snap under the strain. Hinkle’s face grew alternately red and 
white at each rush. The line might break—the hook might break—the 
fish might tear loose! But while it lasted was there ever such ecstasy? 
He would be the talk of the community if only he could land that fish. 
Then, for one sickening second, he remembered that he was the same 
as dead. No matter. He would be a dead hero. So he played the 
trout with a desperate skill which would have immortalized him had 
there been witnesses. The trout’s rushes grew shorter and less violent. 
He was tiring him out. Finally, while his heart seemed on the point 
of bursting with joy, he drew the fish slowly through the water and 
dragged him ashore—the biggest, the most beautiful Dolly Varden 
trout that ever had come out of a Wyoming stream ! 

Hinkle placed him tenderly on a rock and looked at him as he lay 
gasping in the sunshine. As he looked, his desire became a resolve. 
He wanted to show that trout to Lottie. With his own eyes he wished 
to behold her astonishment and delight. He yearned to lay it in her 
hands himself. Why need he die to-day, he asked himself. There was 
no reason why he should if he could get his clutches on that note before 
Lottie saw it. Besides, his taste of victory had aroused a pugnacious 
spirit within him. His determination to yield the field so meekly to 
Snow grew less firm. Why not make a struggle, at least, to regain his 
wife’s love? If he failed, he could die any old time, and he could 
always kill Albert Snow. 
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Moved to action by his sudden resolve, he picked the fish up and 
started on a run for home. He must head Lottie off before she found 
that note. His trousers of ample cut, wet above the knees, slapped 
about his legs as he ran, and the water oozed through the eyelets of his 
trim patent leather shoes. 

He was bounding over the sage-brush hummocks like an English 
hare hound when, raising his eyes, he saw a crowd bearing down upon 
him, led by his wife and the local editor, who had his pencil still 
behind his ear and was wearing a quilted, plum-colored smoking-jacket. 
Hinkle understood. She had read the note and had alarmed the town 
as she ran for the river. 

The greater portion of the volunteer fire department was in the 
crowd. The proprietor of the White Elephant Saloon and the Metho- 
dist parson ran hand in hand. The mayor was there, and the coroner. 
Hinkle could not but feel flattered. He sat down on a hummock to 
pant and await the oncoming throng. He suddenly felt a certain smug 
satisfaction in himself. Not only had he learned the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow citizens, but he was alive to witness it. 

His wife threw herself into his arms and all but hurled him back- 
ward. 

“Oh, Gustave,” she sobbed, “ why did you do it?” 

“T did n’t do it,” he grinned. 

“Are you crazy?” demanded the mayor, who had stepped on a 
cactus. 

“Not yet,” replied Hinkle blissfully, as he folded his wife to his 
bosom. 

“Tt’s all a mistake,” she continued. “I love you. I have had 
ambitions for you. I wanted to get you into politics, and Mr. Snow 
promised to help me. We are going to run you for councilman. It’s 
only a stepping stone to congress. You have the support of all these 
people—your friends.” 

“ Lottie, can you forgive me?” He was about to drop on his knees 
in the sand when she raised him to his feet. He stood up and slipped 
on the trout, which he had momentarily forgotten. 

As he gathered it up and laid it in her hands he murmured tenderly: 
“T done it for you, dearest.” 


A LITTLE PRAYER 
BY ANDREW SHAUGHNESSY 
| F Fortune’s guarded boon I may not ask, 
Nor win the crowd’s acclaim with splendid task, 


God grant, as outcast of my dreams I stand 
With bended brow, the clasp of Friendship’s hand! 
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THE KEY TO THE MIDDLE AGES 


BY GEORGE L. KNAPP 


HEN we lift our eyes from the pages of Greek history, we 
can scarcely realize that the men of whose deeds we have 


been reading lived so long ago. They seem to belong to our 
own time, to be of our world and our kind; and it is hard to keep from 
mentally clothing them in our dress. The soldiers we read of in 
Xenophon are the blood brothers of our Western volunteers; the 
people who speak to us from the plays of Aristophanes are the people 
we met at the last political rally the night before election. There are 
differences, of course—wide and deep differences, if we look closely; 
but they do not seem to affect our sympathy or our understanding. 
Turn now to the period extending from the sixth century down 
to the time when the revival of classic learning began to make the 
world human again; and try to sense the people of that day as we 
sense the Greeks. It is perhaps the most difficult task in all historical 
study. There is no time in history about which counsel has been so 
darkened by words without knowledge as the Middle Ages. Romancers 
have written of the picturesque pageant of chivalry—and dated it a 
couple of centuries back; poets have sung of the daring deeds of 
knight and noble; churchmen have sighed for a return of those 
haleyon days of piety when every man feared God and honored His 
self-appointed ministers; dreamers like Ruskin and William Morris 
have seen in the “ feudal body and Catholic soul ” of medieval Europe 
the culmination of the social development of the race. And all alike 
have confused and befogged the issue. For the real, dominating fact 
is that the vital, moving force of the Middle Ages was fear—fear of 
the supernatural, and of the forces which supernaturalism could let 
loose. Save the work of Charlemagne, there was not a great public 
movement in Christendom from the sixth century to the beginning 
of the Renaissance which did not have fear for its compelling motive. 
It was fear which caused those miracles of folly and crime known 
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as the Crusades. It was fear which kept thousands wandering from 
shrine to shrine—seeking to “ get right with God,” as our evangelistic 
friends now put it. It was fear which buried the budding civilization 
of Languedoc under all the pious scum in Christendom. It was fear, 
and the greed that preys on fear, which covered Europe with a fetish 
worship scarcely above that of Central Africa. It was fear that filled 
the monasteries, fear that fattened the shrines, fear that upheld the 
most fiendish organization which the misguided wit of man ever 
devised—the Inquisition. Call it piety, and it sounds nice—and 
explains nothing. Call it what it was—blind, selfish, slavish terror, 
terror of the supernatural—and there is nothing nice about it; but it 
tells the truth. 


It may be objected that the belief in supernatural agencies is in 
no wise peculiar to the Middle Ages, and hence that it should not 
be held responsible for the terrorism which is the distinguishing mark 
of that time. No uncultured people understands or can understand 
anything of what we mean by natural causation. If they look for 
causes at all, they look for what we would call supernatural ones, for 
invisible personalities. For such a people, earth and sea and sky are 
filled with countless spirits, who are often willing and able to interfere 
in human affairs. The Cheyenne Indian of the old days, when he 
lighted his pipe, offered a puff to each of the “four winds,” i.¢., to 
the spirits in each of the four cardinal directions, before beginning 
to smoke himself. The Bedouin Arab will not throw the refuse of 
his meals out on the desert without first asking pardon of the spirits 
who may be in the way and get hit. The ancient Greek believed in 
supernatural agencies as numerous and as close as any medieval 
zealot. Yet there is no trace of medieval terrorism among the Arabs 
or Indians; and Greece is the very type of the joyous unfoldment of 
the human faculties. Why, then, should medieval fear be laid at the 
door of medieval mythology ? 

The question seems a staggering one. Yet the answer is very 
simple. The mythology of the Greek was his own. It was born of 
his imagination and experience; it grew with his growth; and when 
he had reached the clear sunlight of science and philosophy, it faded 
quietly into the background. The medieval mythology was a thing 
imposed on the people from without. It was the offspring of an 
older and utterly different civilization; and its type was fixed before 
it came in contact with the northern races at all. The mythology of 
the Greek fitted him like his own skin. The mythology of the Middle 
Ages might, indeed, fit the population of Rome or Spain; but it chafed 
the northern peoples at every movement. 

Vou. LXXIX.—50 
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There was another and yet more potent reason for the prevailing 
terrorism. The Greek mythology, like that of the early Jews, was 
very indefinite in its accounts of a future life. It was agreed that there 
was such a life, and that one’s comfort in it depended largely on the 
respectful piety of one’s descendants. But that was all. The realm 
of ghosts was an ill-defined country; not very pleasant, perhaps, but 
quite endurable, and treating everybody pretty much alike. There 
was no general scheme of future rewards and punishments; and 
especially there were no rewards and punishments dependent on the 
acceptance or rejection of any dogma whatsoever. 

Far different was the theology of the Middle Ages. In its view, 
the life on earth was a mere preparation, all too short, for the eternal 
life to come. On the thoughts and actions of this brief span depended 
one’s unending weal or woe. For the future world was no vague place 
of ghosts; but a world of contrasted states which all the wealth of the 
classic languages scarcely availed to describe. On the one hand was 
a heaven of supernal bliss, and on the other a hell of immeasurable 
agony. Heaven was the reward of faith, and hell was the penalty of 
error; and the Church held the keys of both places. If one believed 
in her dogmas and obeyed her mandates, his endless happiness was 
assured. Angels would bear his soul to heaven, and there, listening 
to the hymns of the saints and martyrs, and gazing on the shining 
countenance of the living God, he would pass an eternity of joy. 
But if he rejected the teachings of the Church, or despised her 
authority, he was doomed. He was marked with the mark of Satan and 
sealed with the seal of Antichrist. Demons waited gloating for his last 
breath; and when it came his soul was whisked away to writhe forever 
in the flames of hell. 


Those who have had the good fortune to attend an old-fashioned 
camp-meeting know the tremendous power which this doctrine becomes 
in the hands of a skilful preacher, even in our day, when every outside 
influence tends to lessen the force of the appeal. Judge, then, what 
must have been its power in those days of darkness; when all other 
beliefs were in its favor; when there was no science, no skepticism, no 
weighing of evidence; when all the weight of authority and learning 
was on the side of the Church. The result was what might be expected. 
The people simply went mad with terror. A Scotch preacher of the 
seventeenth century once said that he could see the smoke of hell like 
a cloud over his sinful congregation. It is hardly too much to say 
that the smoke of hell hung like a cloud over all Europe for more 
than six hundred years.* For six hundred years the world knelt in 


*And over a part of Europe for a much longer time, 
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prayer and penance, trying to save its scared little soul—and that 
was the Middle Ages. And then, on a day, the world forgot about 
its soul, stood up, brushed the dirt off its knees, and went to work— 
and that was the Renaissance. 

Winwood Reade has called the Middle Ages the age of the rosary; 
and the term is accurate. From Scotland to Naples, from Novgorod 
to Spain, a chorus of prayer was constantly going up. But what kind 
of prayer? Not like that of Ajax, who asked for light, only for 
light to see his enemy. Not the manly petition of Miltiades, who 
stood on the heights overlooking the plains of Marathon, and asked 
the gods to give fair play and no favor; assuring them that if they 
would do this much, he would take care of the rest. Not the prayer 
of the despised negro, dying of consumption: 


I know not if I play the Pharisee, 
And if my brother, after all, be right; 

But mine shall be the warrior’s prayer to Thee— 
Strength for the fight. 


‘No. It was simply and solely a prayer of selfish fear. “O Lord, 
save me, ME, ME! Let the world go to rack and ruin, but look out 
for my soul. Let my father and mother, brothers and sisters, wife 
and children, all be lost; but juggle me into heaven. Save me by 
the hocus-pocus of Thy Holy Church! Save me by the blood of Thy 


murdered Son! Save me by the heretics I have tortured, by the 
infidels I have killed, by the fish-stories I have swallowed, by the 
pilgrimages I have tramped, by the lies I have told for Thy glory— 
save me in any way Thou pleasest, O Lord! but save me, mz, ME!” 

That is the prayer of the Middle Ages. That is what the whole 
thing means when you put it in blunt, brutal English; and that is 
all it means. And that is why so little enduring work was done in 
those days, and why that little was done unconsciously. Good work 
is a labor of love, not of fear; and the Middle Ages had little love to 
spare. And that is why, too, most of the characters of that day are 
so disappointing when you get close to them. It has been said that 
an honest man is the noblest work of God, and a gentleman the 
scarcest; and I know of no time in history when there were so few 
specimens of either article as in the days between Charlemagne and the 
Black Prince. Arrogance without dignity, pride without self-respect, 
mark almost every famous character of that time. The Church never 
tired of preaching humility and self-abnegation, it is true; but humility 
and self-abnegation are simply pride and selfishness turned inside out. 
They keep their possessor thinking of himself; and that, as Kipling 
has well said, is misdirected genius. 
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I do not mean for an instant that there was no other sentiment 
than fear abroad in those ages. There were many. No one can 
deny, no one has ever tried to deny, the many deeds of mercy which 
lightened that gloomy time. No one can read how the missionaries 
of the Church plunged into the northern forests and carried the Cross 
to ferocious barbarians, without a thrill of admiration for the men 
who could brave such dangers and conquer such odds. In the breaking 
up of society which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, and again 
on the death of Charlemagne, the Church alone represented order 
in the midst of chaos, stability in the midst of dissolution; and she 
justly attracted all the best intellects of the time. It was the order 
of unmitigated despotism, the stability that resists all further progress ; 
but even so it was well worth while. Neither would I question the 
splendid moral beauty of the lives of many of the saints of the Church. 
‘Their morality was fit only for the cloister, not for the world; it 
retained the servile bias which was stamped on Christianity by the 
early persecutions, and by the overweening despotism of the Imperial 
State; but it was none the less valuable on that account. For the 
world needs to know how the under dog feels; and in Christianity 
the oppressed multitude for the first time found a voice. But when 
all allowances are made and all exceptions recorded, the fact remains 
that fear was the moving principle of the Middle Ages. We may learn 
this from the records that have been preserved, and we could deduce 
it from the theology of the time. For the reward the Church offered 
was insignificant compared to the punishment she threatened. The 
restless barbarians of the north and west could find little attractive 
in the Oriental court which was long the Christian idea of Heaven. 
Streets of gold and seas of glass, harps and jewels and everlasting 
hymns, did not appeal to men whose own ideal of happiness was to 
alternately fight and get drunk throughout eternity. But the place 
of torment in fire and brimstone was something they could appreciate; 
and the early Church, like our own Puritan fathers, was always 
prepared to “explain Hell to the savages.” 


If we keep in mind this reign of terror, we shall hold the clue to 
the life of the period rightly called the Dark Ages. For those ages 
were darkened less by ignorance than by fear. There was knowledge 
enough, if its possessors had dared to share it, or the people had 
dared to use it. There was more knowledge of the industrial arts, 
of history, of languages, of the surface of the earth, in the France 
of the eleventh century than in the Athens of Pericles. Yet the 
eleventh century is justly regarded as the time of unmitigated bar- 
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barism, and the age of Pericles is as justly reckoned the flower of a 
great civilization. For in the one age man crouched a trembling 
coward before the Unknown; and in the other he stood erect and 
confident in a world which he had looked upon and found good. And 
the same clue will explain the singular fact that for centuries in 
Europe the isolated communities were the most civilized, the most 
comprehensible to a modern mind. To be in the stream of events 
was to be saturated with the prevailing terrorism; while outside that 
stream there was still a chance for the natural joyousness of life to show. 
The history of mankind holds no more amazing contrast than that 
of the heirs of Rome huddled within the walls of a monastery, kneeling 
around some relic bought of a travelling mountebank, or tramping 
timidly eastward, asking if each new town were Jerusalem; while 
the untutored pirates of the northern seas were seating their chieftains 
on half the thrones of Europe, and spreading their voyages of plunder 
and discovery from the coast of New England to the mouths of the 
Nile. 

And yet his judgment would be shallow indeed who held that the 
Middle Ages had not added to our life of to-day. No thinking man 
can accept the lazy maxim that whatever is is right. But no candid 
man can often say that any given thing is altogether wrong. The 
finest flower of modern civilization is rooted, not in the sunshine 
land of Greece, but in the dark soil of medieval superstition. The 
Greek was the most humane man of the ancient world, more humane 
than many modern peoples, a thousandfold more humane than any 
medieval nation. Yet the Greek killed with a ruthlessness which 
only the Japanese can emulate. He killed, not because he was cruel, 
but because he neither feared death nor set a high value on life. The 
medizval did both. He feared death because it might be the open gate 
of hell, he prized life because it gave him a chance to prepare for 
heaven. The Greek saw life with the naked eye in common 
daylight; and his civilization was crushed before he had time to grasp 
the value of the modest presentment. The medieval saw life lit 
by the radiance that streamed from the open portals of heaven, thrown 
up by the lens of theology against the black screen of smoke from 
an undying hell; and even his dull wits could appreciate the picture. 
The man who is ready to kill when he esteems death a minor evil 
will hesitate long when he believes that death may precipitate his 
fellow into torture which no fancy can picture and from which no 
lapse of ages can redeem; and especially will he hesitate when he is 
more than a little in doubt whether a similar fate may not be his 
own. The respect for human life, which most clearly distinguishes 
the modern from the Greek, is the fruit of that reign of terror in 
which mankind learned the taste of the bitterness of death. 
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Very likely we can imagine ways in which this respect might 
have been bought at a less fearful cost. Very likely the Greek, had 
he been left alone, would have developed the tenderness which was one of 
the few things lacking in his rich and varied character. But the fact 
remains that the Greek was not left alone; that the brutality of Rome 
did crush the growing humanity of Athens and Rhodes; and that 
only by the bloody sweat of the Middle Ages did the nations learn 
the worth of human life. And the lesson was cheap, even at that 
frightful price. Through much bruising and many stripes did the 
race learn the brotherhood of the race; and if there were no other 
way to master that teaching, then even the stripes were gain. 


ABSOLUTION 
BY ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 
Y tree is my confessor. 
Within its lattices of leaves 
Unto a hidden priest 
I tell each least 
Event that joys my heart or grieves, 


And come away 
Forgiven for that day. 


OPTIMISMS 


Our happiest moments are when we forget self in useful effort. 

Through the desire and effort to express, we will reach the highest 
good, or paradise. 

Man has always fallen upward, and when he has kicked the ball, it 
has always been toward the goal. 


The wise man is ready to relinquish anything and everything, con- 
fident that something better is in store. 


Happy is the child born into a family where there is a competition 
of ideas, and the recurring theme is truth. 


Mankind is moving toward the light, and such is our faith now in 
the divine intelligence that we do not believe that in our hearts were 


planted aspirations and desires that are to work our undoing. 
Elbert Hubbard 
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BUM O'REILLY AT THE BAT 


BY LUCY COPINGER 


Missis loosey plez Excuse jimmy he had two mine the baby wot 
wuz sic missis oreilly. 


Having read the note and smiled at its queer spelling, Miss 

Lucy dropped it into the waste basket. 
A few days later Bum stayed home again. It was at that season 
when the thoughts of the youth turn to love, and those of his younger 


T= wrote Mrs. O’Reilly after one of Bum’s frequent absences. 


brother to baseball. Knowing the impulses of his vagrant heart, Miss 
Lucy frowned on Bum suspiciously upon his return, but she was again 
silenced by the note of parental excuse. This time she carelessly 
stuck the note in the pages of her roll book, and when it received a 
large blot upon its greasy surface she threw this one also into the waste 
basket. The next week Bum was absent once more. 

“Tt’s his stummik,” he explained sadly. “He’s that dilikit in 
his stummik.” 

“I’m sorry——” began Miss Lucy, when something familiar in 
the note caught her eye. Over Mrs. O’Reilly’s modest signature was 
a large blot. 

“ James,” said Miss Lucy, pained at this proof of her favorite’s 
perfidy, “ don’t tell me it’s his ‘stummik.’ You ’ve been hooking.” 

A fiery color ran over Bum’s freckled face, losing itself in his red 
hair; for a moment he hung his head, abashed. 

“You might as well tell me what it is,” said Miss Lucy severely. 
“It’s too late for hooky, and too early for hoodles and swimming.” 

“It’s the match games, miss,” explained Bum eagerly. “ We’re the 
Oriole Amerchers, and we’re playing agin the Southport Stars. We 
each got two, and we’re goin’ to play one more, and it’s goin’ to be 


a winner,” he finished enthusiastically. 
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In spite of herself, Miss Lucy’s sternness relaxed. 
“ And what do you play? ” she inquired, with elaborate indifference. 
“Pitcher,” said Bum proudly. “I’m the youngest feller on the 
team, and I can’t bat wuth nothin’, but I got speed all right. Jest feel 
it”—here he stuck out a dirty, freckled hand and, taking Miss Lucy’s 
hand, pressed it down upon a hard little muscle. “I bet you can’t 
beat that,” he boasted; and’ Miss Lucy, shamefully conscious of a 
feminine softness of arm, grudgingly owned that she could not. 

“ They ain’t got no kind of a pitcher,” Bum continued vaingloriously, 
“He ’s Soapy Jones, and he jest come out of the House o’ Refuse, and 
he’s all out o’ practice. I ain’t afraid er him.” 

“Why, James! - Do you associate with such boys?” exclaimed Miss 
Lucy snobbishly. 

“He’s a purty good fighter, though,” Bum conceded fairly. “He 
give me this”’—touching carefully a swollen eye. He had previously 
explained the largeness of this organ by the circumstance of collision 
with a door while running for the “ dilikit ” baby’s medicine. 

“ What?” exclaimed Miss Lucy. “ Was it a fight?” 

“ We allus has one,” said Bum calmly. “ When we git through we 
all has a fight. That ain’t nothin’.” 

“T am very much grieved at your conduct,” Miss Lucy said, with 
a sudden return to a sense of pedagogical duty, “and I hope it will never 
occur again”—neglecting to specify hooky or fighting. 

“ But, miss——” began Bum. 

“Tf it does, you will be reported,” said Miss Lucy, with a finality 
all the more severe because of her secret sympathy. 

In spite of this threat she was not surprised on the next Thursday 
to see Bum’s seat vacant. She unrelentingly made out a report of the 
case and inserted it in the truancy file, to be investigated the next 
morning. Then, having pulled the last straggling member of Class A 
into his coat, she sat down to be really literary. Miss Lucy’s idea of 
being really literary meant a foolish imitation of the most complicated 
stylist she knew, and, as usual, in half an hour she had gotten herself so 

mixed up in her diction that in the hope of walking herself clear again 
she shut her book, put on her coat and hat, and went out. 

Class A had been unusually good that day, the air was soothing and 
balmy, and Miss Lucy had on her new spring suit, a delicate and becom- 
ing shade of gray. For these several reasons she felt particularly at 
peace with the world as she wandered aimlessly along. Not noticing 
her direction, she suddenly found herself in a queer region of half built 
houses, odorous dumps, and freight sidings. In getting round one of 
the dumps she suddenly came upon a couple of old freight cars side- 
tracked near an empty lot. On top of the cars was seated a miscellaneous 
crowd—devotees of the railroad ties and the wander life, ragged young- 
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sters, and a few callow and cigarette-smoking youths. Among the 
crowd she saw three of the O’Reilly clan—Patrick, aged nine; Aloysius, 
eight; and Leo, six. She also noticed that each was grasping several 
large stones. Filled with curiosity, she tiptoed cautiously up behind 
the cars, and, mindful of tar and grease, slipped gingerly into the narrow 
space between. Leaning over the coupling bar, she peered out 
upon the lot. There in the middle of a rather grassy diamond she saw 
a certain unmistakable red head, and by that flaming token Miss Lucy 
knew that chance had brought her to witness the last great game of 
the series between the Oriole Amerchers and the Southport Stars. 

From her position beside the coupling bar she could look out over 
the lot, and she soon saw that it was evidently another case of bribery 
in high judicial circles, for the umpire, whom she recognized as Sleepy 
McGinniss, for three years the scourge and despair of the principal’s 
life, had undoubtedly sold his soul for the promise of many Turkish 
- Trophies, and was giving shamelessly wrong decisions. 

Miss Lucy had come upon the scene just in time to see one of Bum’s 
finest curves, and, her heart warming with pride in her condemned 
truant, she cautiously joined in the applause from the top of the car. 

“ He’s all right!” she exclaimed proudly. 

“ You bet he is,” answered a voice close at hand. “Jest git next 
to his speed;” and Miss Lucy, looking up, found herself about a foot 
away from a face sticking detachedly over the side of the car. It was 
Aloysius O’Reilly, second younger brother of Bum, and he was evi- 
dently lying stretched out upon the top of the car, from which position 
he was viewing Miss Lucy with a great deal of interest. 

“Come on up,” he continued, with a hospitable grin. “Ill git 
one of the fellers, and he ll pull ye up.” 

“Oh, no, thank you!” cried Miss Lucy hastily. “I like it better 
down here. Just tell me what the score is?” 

“Tt’s six to eight for the other fellers,” Aloysius said savagely, 
“and we’re goin’ to hit his face in when it gits through. All our gang’s 
got stones.” Then he straightened up and disappeared for a minute, 
only to send down again a friendly warning: “ Ye’ll git mixed up in 
the fight down there. Ye better come up.” 

Refusing this advice, Miss Lucy turned her attention to the field. 
Caught in the intricacies of the Oriole Amerchers’ star twirler, she saw 
two of the Southport batters “ fan out,” and the next man going out at 
first quickly concluded the first half of the eighth inning. 

Then the last half began. A grudgingly given base on balls, a 
stolen base, a clever bunt, and the short-stop’s error, gave one run to 
the Oriole Amerchers. By unfair umpiring three men were then put 
out, and, amid wild bursts of excited profanity from the top of the 
freight, the eighth inning ended with the score raised seven to eight. 
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Miss Lucy, her new spring dress forgotten, had squeezed herself as 
far forward over the coupling bar as possible. But this cramped coign 
of vantage proved unsatisfactory, so during the end of the inning she 
had unconsciously climbed up on top of the bar, and at its close found 
herself hanging there in precarious balance, in a position from which all 
the voices of pedagogical dignity, principals, supervisors, and their 
dignified ilk could not have moved her. From this perch she saw the 
three batters of the Southport Stars put out on three clean caught and 
incontestable flies, and, waving her really literary copy-book in the air, 
she joined her cheers to those from the top of the car. 

“T can never keep him in again,” she chuckled shamelessly; “ and 
I’ll give him the first seat to-morrow. I/’d like to put him up in the 
second grade at once, even if he can’t read. He knows how to play 
ball, all right.” 

Rejoicing in this adoption of Bum’s slang, she steadied herself upon 
the bar and waited in strained suspense for the outcome of the deciding 
half-inning. With despair she saw the first boy of the Oriole Amerchers 
ignominiously “ fan out; ” the second, an ex-member of Class A, hit out 
a “ two-bagger,” and Miss Lucy mentally and humbly apologized for the 
sundry “keep ins” and “stand in the corners” of his primer days. 
The third batter advanced him one more base, and then, with a sinking 
of heart worse than that ever caused by the Critic teacher’s most 
censorious disapproval, Miss Lucy saw Bum O’Reilly take his place at 
the bat. She realized that on him hung all the hope of the Oriole 
Amerchers. “ And he can’t bat wuth nothin’,” she quoted dejectedly. 
“He’ll go right out.” 4 

It was evident, however, that the Celtic blood of the O’Reillys had 
responded to the cry of the forlorn hope, and that Bum was going to 
make a brave try at the curves of the pugnacious Soapy, late of the 
House of Refuge. To this end Bum omitted none of those potent 
charms that are the delight of both amateur and professional. He 
rubbed his hands in the dirt, he spat on his bat, he touched it lightly 
against the plate, and then, raising it, moved it mechanically up and 
down the while he fixed Soapy Jones with a glittering eye. 

“ He has a face like Mansfield when he dies in ‘ Cesar,’ ” sighed Miss 
Lucy, whose dramatic tastes were classical, and who was struck by 
Bum’s expression. The next moment, in an overpowering rush of anger, 
she had forgotten such banalities as Shakespearean drama. Probably 
affected by the mesmeric gaze of Bum, Soapy Jones had sent what was 
plainly a wild ball, going far to the right of the plate. But “Strike 
one!” cried the perjured umpire. 

“Oh, what a liar! What a liar!” fumed Miss Lucy. “Just wait 
till I catch you talking in the corridors, and I’ll keep you in for a 
month,” she finished impotently. 
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In the mean time cries of “ Git de hook!” and “ Put him out!” 
were coming continuously from the car, while the faithful Patrick, 
Aloysius, and Leo, impatient for the fight, had already clambered down 
into the field. 

All unconscious of the dreadful Nemesis awaiting him between the 
freight-cars, Sleepy, with an ostentatious display of fairness and a 
knowing wink at Soapy, had stationed himself behind the catcher. The 
boy on third, with one toe on the bag, was leaning eagerly toward home. 
With a preliminary twirl the ball came, and Bum, thrusting forward his 
bat, bunted skilfully toward second. The ball passed the pitcher, but 
was fielded by the short-stop. In the mean time Bum had been dashing 
madly toward first. As the ball neared the outstretched hands of the 
first baseman a roar came from the top of the car, in which the shriek 
of Miss Lucy joined. 

“Slide! Slide! Slide!” yelled the rooters. 

With the gallant Irish abandon of self in a high cause, Bum 
obediently put the greater part of his face upon the ground and slid 
upon it clear and safe between the feet of the first baseman. 

Then Miss Lucy, throwing her really literary copy-book up in the 
air, and in her joy jumping all the way over the coupling bar, rooted 
with an enthusiasm rivalling the most zealous adherent of the Oriole 
Amerchers—until suddenly above the tumult she heard the voice of the 
umpire: 

“ Out at first!” 

It was the decision of the hiisitinbihata Sleepy, and the cham- 
pionship game between the Oriole Amerchers and the Southport Stars 
was ended with a score of seven to eight in favor of Southport. 

All along her sorrowful way homeward Miss Lucy was conscious of 
a large and irremovable smut upon her nose; also, her new spring suit 
had two grease spots on the skirt, and in the exuberance of her grief 
she had thrown away her really literary copy-book. 

The next morning she got to school very early, before the other 
teachers had come. She went straight to the Truant Officer’s file and 
removed the record of a certain case of truancy against one “ James 
OReilly.” 

A little later, when Bum came in with what he described as “a 
bunged up phiz,” he was greeted by a pleasant teacher from whose mind 
all remembrance of the day before seemed to have obligingly faded. 

“We changed seats yesterday, James,” she told him, “and as you 
have been working very hard lately, I have kept the first seat for you.” 

The star pitcher of the Oriole Amerchers grinned gratefully, and 
for just the fraction of a minute a look of mutual understanding and 
condolence passed between him and Miss Lucy. 

“Thank ye, miss,” he said politely. 


be 


THE PATIENT IN NUMBER 
FOUR 


By Walter Fones 


I. 


HE accident ward had a western exposure, and when the after- 
noon sun shone in through the broad, high windows the nurse 
came to the bedside of number four, hoping her patient would 

allow himself to be propped up among his pillows and drink in its 
brightness. As usual, she found him with face turned to the wall. 
Listening a moment to make sure that he was not sleeping, she 
pressed the coverlet lightly with her hands. 

“‘Come,” she said; ‘‘let me tidy you a bit. You mustn’t miss 
this sunlight—it’s the first we’ve had in a week.” 

From the pillows came a muffled exclamation of impatience, and 
she was about to pass on when a half-apologetic ‘‘ Please” called her 
back. 

“Thought better of it, Mr. Fred?” 

“No, no; don’t go to fussing with me—pillows are all right; 
I like the dark better. But there is something I’d like to know about, 
Miss Kate. Could you tell me what they did with my clothes when 
they brought me in here. I suppose, with the blood and— 
and everything, they couldn’t have kept any of the—the 
truck——” 

““Oh, yes; all your things are safe. They are with the matron, 
and you can have them when you leave.” 

‘When I leave!” he said bitterly, his eyes travelling over the 
broken outline under the cover. ‘What good will they be to me 
then? I want them now.” 

The nurse smiled good-humoredly. The words were almost 
the first he had spoken, other than impatient monosyllables, since his 
accident. She was thinking that his voice sounded wistfully sweet, 
even through the petulance of illness. 

“Well, will you get them?” - 

“Tt will be making an exception, but I think Ican. I’ve a notion, 
though, to put you on your good behavior until after the doctor’s 
visit.” She spoke lightly but he winced under the implied reproof. 
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Although brave enough when the crucial moment came, continued 
fortitude was not one of the strong points of number four. 

“H’m! If I was a little stronger, I’d——” 

“Take it out in punching the pillows”—she laughed as he made 
a vicious pass at the one nearest him. He would not respond to her 
banter, so she said, ‘‘I will bring them directly,” and went on to the 
next bed. 

After a bit she returned with a white box under her arm. He 
was half sitting up in bed, just as she had left him. 

“Tut, tut,” she said; ‘“‘you must have something around those 
shoulders.”” Though he demurred, she made him as comfortable as 
she could, and before leaving offered to swing round the table arm 
for his trinkets. He mistrusted the smile that lurked about the cor- 
ners of her mouth, and, blushing furiously, declined. 

When she had asked for his property the matron produced a 
rather odd assortment: a broken pocket mirror; several cheap 
vignettes of popular actresses; a crumpled page from a sporting 
weekly, announcing ‘‘ mills” to be “pulled off” in the near future; 
a few coins, together with a pocket piece; some ague bitters; and a 
single letter, whose ragged envelope was frayed and worn with much 
handling and dirt. 

To relieve his embarrassment, she said, ‘‘There must be some- 
thing very precious in there. I’m quite jealous to know what it is.”’ 
Of course he could not be aware that every nurse inspected the 
property of her patients to make sure that nothing harmful to 
their condition or progress remained among their effects. 

The sunlight was almost on a level with the window sill when 
number four raised the lid furtively and drew the soiled letter from 
the white box. Glancing around to make sure that he was alone, he 
bent forward till the light flooded the page, and read the faded char- 
acters again and again. Though he knew the words by heart, their 
visible presence on the page seemed to comfort him. So, too, did 
a& monogram, once wrought brightly in purple and gold, over which 
he fondly rubbed his thumb. 

Over the last lines he lingered longest, repeating them half-aloud: 


That was a great thing you did for me, Freddy. When a fellow’s ina 
hole and you help him out, he’s not apt to forget it soon. And I want to 
say this, though I guess you know it already: anything I’ve got is 
yours, anything I can do for you I will, and if you ever need me, Freddy, 
just say the word and I will come to the ends of the earth for you. 


When the sun left the window he folded the letter and thrust it 
in the pocket of his night-robe. Putting aside the box, he settled 
back among the pillows with a sigh of contentment. So Miss Kate 
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found him when she brought his tray, a half-hour later. He let her 
swing the arm of his sick-table over the bed and adjust the cloth, 
but when she would have placed the food, he waved it aside, and 
said: 

“Not now. I have a note to write—just a short one. Get me 
the things——”’ 

Knowing, perhaps, that he would not eat until his request was 
granted, she yielded to the “‘ Please” he reluctantly appended. 

It was, as he had said, a short note, folded and addressed before 
his broth had cooled. 

“There!” he murmured, with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘And 
you'll mail it with a special delivery stamp—if there’s money 
enough? 

“Yes,” replied Miss Kate; ‘I’m sure there is.” 

But she paid for the stamp herself, and asked the hospital mes- 
senger to hurry to the nearest station, as the letter was important. 

When the visiting surgeon came at eight he frowned. ‘Too 
much excitement,” he growled in a deep professional voice, and gave 
a number of instructions to the nurse before attending to the dressing 
of the wounds. Afterwards he talked still longer, and she followed 
him to the end of the ward, where they both went into consultation 
with the house physician. 

Returning down the corridor on her last round for the night, Miss 
Kate was unusually gentle with number four. 

“Poor lad!” she said to herself. ‘I’ve grown quite fond of him. 
And if it’s going to be blood poisoning, there is only a fighting chance. 
I’m glad he sent his letter by special delivery. New York is such a 
long way off.” 

Morning confirmed the visiting surgeon’s fears, and a ten o’clock 
consultation informed the patient in number four that all was not 
well with his case. He made no complaint, but lay very still all 
afternoon, only insisting that the nurse should fix his pillows so that 
he could see down the corridor. 

“l’m expecting some one,” he pleaded, when she objected to 
the strain of the light upon his eyes. 

“Oh, not just yet, are you? You must remember that even 
special delivery letters take time.” 

Toward night Miss Kate reserved a few minutes in which she 
might be with him, although she only half hoped to be able to relieve 
the tension of his eagerness. At first he took no notice of her 
presence. She moved about at his table, rearranging the bottles 
and adjusting a green shade to soften the light. When it seemed 
as if she were not intending to come back to the bedside, he 


called: 
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‘Don’t go, Miss Kate. It’s good of you to give me more of your 
time than the others.” 

‘‘Do I do that?” she said, coming over to him. ‘I ought to treat 
all of my boys alike, oughtn’t 1?” 

“Well, if you do, I don’t see where you get any time for your 
own troubles.” 

‘Nurses never have any troubles.” 

‘‘But they know how to get inside of other people’s.” Coming 
from him, she put it down in her memory book as one of the prettiest 
compliments she had ever received. 

““D’you know,” he added softly, ‘‘I think you’re like Billy, Miss 
Kate; you’re one of the—fellows that would always understand.” 

‘Your friend?” she said, remembering the address on his letter. 
“Tell me about him.” 

“T can’t; he’s just Billy. But you'll see when he comes.” 

“Let me think. He was—what is it the fellows call it?—your 
pal?” 

To her surprise, he was not pleased. ‘‘ You size us up pretty 
well,” he said bitterly. “‘That’s just what I didn’t want you to say; 
I was trying to get away from them. And now you’ve spoilt 
it all.” 

‘How stupid of me! But, you see, college slang changes so——”’ 

“‘Then you didn’t think me quite a common sort?”—eagerly. 

‘‘Of course not—and I should have said chum.” 

“‘That’s better,’”? he agreed; ‘“‘and there’s such a difference.” 

‘Ts there?” she asked, wondering what were his ethics of friend- 
ship. 

‘A fellow’s got lots of pals in fair weather, but when the rainy 
day comes he’s lucky if he can tie to some one like Billy. You butt 
around with ever so many people, but you only have one chum; d’you 
see?”’ 

If the distinction was not perfectly clear in Miss Kate’s mind, 
it could not have been told from her sympathetic assent. After a 
reminiscent pause, he went on musingly: 

‘Maybe I wouldn’t have been Billy’s if it hadn’t been for one 
time when he got in a row with a lot of muckers from another school, 
and he let me pitch in and help him trim ’em—though I was under- 
class. That was the beginning; ’n’ then Billy got me into his frat 
and took me round with his friends, and we’d study together and go 
off on toots—you don’t know what they are, do you?’’—he looked 
up suspiciously. Miss Kate, however, proved herself worthy of his 
confidence. 

‘“‘That is when you feel sorry in the morning,” she said. 

“Or ought to,” he corrected. ‘‘ Well, we did all that—every- 
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thihg that makes a chum. And we used to talk things over, too. 
It was all decided: when I was through school we’d go to Paris and 
study art. I hadn’t any money, but he had plenty for both—that’s 
what made the trouble with my folks. They said I was spending 
too much—trying to live above my station; it was a mistake educat- 
ing me in the first place, but they’d put me to work on the farm and 
see if it couldn’t be undone.” 

Suddenly he covered his face with his hands. ‘I can’t bear to 
think of the rest,” he said unsteadily. ‘‘I couldn’t do that; I thought 
I’d seen too much of the good things I could get out of life. And 
when I told them I wouldn’t be a farmhand again, my father got 
up from his chair and came over to me and said, ‘If my work isn’t 
good enough for you, my roof isn’t either.’ 

“The night operator let me sleep in the station, and the next 
morning I went to the city to find Billy. Of course I hadn’t told him 
I was coming. When I found the house a man answered the door 
and told me none of the family were at home, and Billy’d gone into 
the country with his mother, who wasn’t well; but I’d be likely to 
find him at home in a week. There was nothing for me to do but 
wait. I had never been in New York before, and didn’t know how 
much it cost to stay there, so the little money I had was gone long 
before the week was up. 

‘*T’ve had some tough times since, but that was the hardest week 
I ever spent in my life. You see, I had lots of time to think, and the 
more I thought, the more I saw there was something in what my 
folks had said. I lay awake all of one night, and by morning I’d 
come to my decision: I couldn’t go back home, for when he said a 
thing he meant it; and I wouldn’t find Billy again till I’d got a job 
and proved that I could do something without anybody to help 
me. I wouldn’t send for my clothes, but I wanted to get Billy’s next 
letter when it came, so I wrote to our postmaster to send it to New 
York. He could tell, for I didn’t get many letters, and Billy always 
put his name on the outside. 

In about a week it came—I was dish-washer in a restaurant 
then. Billy said he’d always wanted to see my home, and he would 
come to spend next Sunday with me. Then, of course, I had to 
write him everything that had happened. I told him he mustn’t 
look for me; and not to write—he couldn’t, for he wouldn’t have had 
any address—but I scratched that out finally and wrote in a post- 
script that, if he cared to, he might write to me once more, and I 
would call for it at the general delivery. I went there every night 
till I got this” —he took the crumpled sheet from the pocket of his 
robe and turned it over in his hand. 

Although her patient had talked too long, the nurse still waited. 
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With a sigh he put the letter back, and looked up at her. In response 
to the questioning of her eyes he said wearily: 

“‘That’s all—the rest is just common. I never liked to work, 
and, any way, I’d started on the wrong road.” 

‘But you always kept your letter, and you’ve sometimes thought 
of turning back?” said Miss Kate. 

“I knew you’d understand.” Then, whimsically: ‘It’s like 
the young man in the Book, that went into the far country; he’d 
have got back quicker if Billy’d been there to help him.” 

“‘T’ll be up with your tray in a jiffy,” said Miss Kate, settling his 
pillows. ‘‘We mustn’t talk any more to-day, or you will not be able 
to enjoy the fatted calf.” 


Il. 


“‘Tr is the only way, Miss Watson. Ordinarily, there would have 
been no complication; but, as Doctor Denny said, there was not a 
healthy organ in his body. The taint was unmistakable from the 
first. We shall be ready for him in the operating room at two this 
afternoon.” 

‘But, doctor, you’ve taken four inches above the knee aie. 
Surely it would be more humane to hope——” 

“There is no hope in either case. You understand our responsi- 
bility before the visiting surgeons. We must do what we can.” 

“I suppose so,” assented the nurse. But her thought was: 
‘‘Poor boy! how shall I prepare him for it? If his friend had come, 
I am sure it would have given him strength.” 

Throughout the morning all her tactfulness was required to parry 
number four’s impatient queries. His eyes followed her up and down 
the ward, and whenever she passed his bed the knowledge of their 
accusing look made her task more difficult. 

It was essential to insist upon an unusual degree of quiet when 
an operation was pending, and she felt that such a condition would 
be impossible to secure unless she could contrive some method to 
relax the nervous tension of her patient. She was accustomed to 
regard the mental condition of her charges from a purely professional 
point of view, yet she found herself partaking in no small measure 
of ‘‘Mr. Fred’s” expectancy. Several times she went to the window 
when a carriage drove under the porte-cochére, hoping that the 
living answer to his letter had arrived. 

Upon descending to lunch, she found a letter in the rack which 
ran along the side of the nurses’ dining-room. It was addressed to 
‘‘Mr. Fred Deroin, Protestant Hospital,’ and in the lower left hand 
corner of the envelope was written: ‘‘To be opened by the Head 


Nurse of the Accident Ward.” 
Vou. LXXIX.—51 
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With an exclamation of wonder, she tore open the flap; nor was 
she less surprised to discover that the enclosure bore a similar 
instruction. With rapidly increasing misgivings she read: 


Last Saturday morning I received a communication from Frederick 
Deroin, same bearing the imprint of the Protestant Hospital. 

From its rather incoherent appeal, I gather that he has become a 
patient in your ward, after having submitted to an operation from which 
he evidently fears he may not recover. 

In view of certain references—unnecessary to explain here—to a former 
acquaintance which the past five years have given no evidence of his wish 
to continue, I am convinced that the mental condition of the patient 
would render a personal reply uncalled for. Although any obligations of 
friendship which may once have existed between us have long been 
mutually discharged, I am enclosing a check which I hope will sufficiently 
provide for any attentions your discretion may direct, and will cover 
any expenses attendant upon a final catastrophe. 

It is impossible for me to come to the hospital. Though business 
interests did not demand my continual attention, no satisfaction could 
be found for either party in a meeting between those whom the hand of 
fate has led in such opposite directions. 

By carrying out the instructions herein contained you will very greatly 


oblige 
Yours very truly, 
GENET. 


“Well, if that isn’t the coolest!” commented Miss Watson 
mentally. ‘If I had time, I’d pack his old check back to him in a 
hurry.” But she made no effort to do anything so reckless. When 
she had looked at the size of the check, she put it in the bosom of 
her dress for safe keeping, and went on with her lunch. She dallied 
at the table longer than usual, unable, as she told herself, ‘‘to set 
that boy’s castle tumbling about his ears.” 

She went back to her ward, accompanied by an undergraduate 
nurse bearing a lunch tray. Not until she had attended to all of her 
other charges did she approach the bedside of number four. 

He had raised up on his pillows at the first sound of her step. 
“You didn’t bring him?” he said, with a reproach that went to her 
heart. 

“‘There,”’ she said, putting him back, “‘ you know what I’ve told 
you about lying still. How’s the head?” 

‘It aches so I can hardly see; but my stomach’s all right—and 
you haven’t brought the broth”—almost peevishly. 

“No; I quite forgot it. I had something so much more important 
on my mind.” 

About me?”—suspiciously. 
“Yes; two secrets I’m going to tell, and you’re in both.” 
“‘ And who are the rest of them?” 
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“Well, Doctor Denny and I are in the first——” 

Though she had tried to prepare the way, the word “‘doctor’’ 
fell like a bolt out of a clear sky. A shudder ran through the lad’s 
frame, and he bit his lip to keep back the tears. 

‘What are they going to do with me now?” he sobbed. 

“A mere nothing—you won’t mind. You were so brave about it 
last time. Doctor Denny just wants to make sure that they’ve left 
none of the bad blood to keep you from getting well.” 

Her hand rested a moment on his hot forehead, but she looked 
away across the hall until his bitterest moment was over. 

“Remember, I’ll stay right by you—and you said I was almost 
as good as Billy.” 

““Yes’’—doubtfully. ‘And the other secret?” 

‘It’s this: I’ve a letter from Billy,” she said deliberately, burn- 
ing the last bridge behind her. 

“Give it to me!” he cried querulously. “Tf I’d known you had it 
all this time——” 

“No,” she replied firmly, ignoring the complaint; ‘‘we must 
think of the eyes. You couldn’t see in this light. But I have it by 
heart—I knew you wouldn’t mind. You see, I’ve sort of got to take 
Billy’s place, haven’t I?” 

“Then, he isn’t coming at all?” 

“Come, you won’t look like that when you hear what he says.” 

“‘Ts it a good letter—the kind like you would think he’d write?”’ 

““You shall see for yourself” —encouragingly. 

““Now, don’t leave any out, will you?” 

““No; I couldn’t forget it if I tried,” said Miss Kate convincingly, 
and yet she seemed to have some difficulty in speaking the first 
words. 

“Well, why don’t you commence?” 

“T was waiting for you’”’—a little unsteadily. ‘I thought maybe 
you could guess how it would begin.” 

“Say,” he said eagerly, plucking her sleeve and almost whispering 
the words, “did he call me chum?” 

Miss Kate nodded her head. 

He smiled up at her triumphantly. ‘‘ You will believe me now, 
won’t you?” but before she could assure him that she never doubted, 
he continued reminiscently: ‘‘‘Dear old Chum’—that’s the way 
he’d always begin. I can see it now—looked like hen tracks, old 
Prosy used to say in comp.” Then, after a moment of thought- 
fulness, ‘‘ Did he remember about that last letter he wrote?” 

“Yes, perfectly;” but she added, as a sort of propitiatory offering 
to her conscience: ‘‘He thought it very strange you didn’t answer 
it. Five years is a long stretch of silence for even the best of friends.” 
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“But he wouldn’t let that stand between us?” 
‘‘No; he’s as much your friend as he ever was.” 

“Oh, did he say that? There, you see, it’s just as I told youl! 
Why, it’s almost as good as having him here. Only, I’m afraid if 
he’d see me like this———”” Looking at the coverlet, his courage failed. 

“Hush,” said the nurse softly; “‘I’m sure it would not matter to 
him”—and there was not a trace of even unconscious irony in her 
voice. “‘We must not talk any longer. Just lie still and think of 
Billy as he used to be in the old days.” 

‘But you haven’t told me why he didn’t come!” 

“T will—if you’ll let me fix you, and will promise not to talk 
another bit after that.” 

“Well?” he said impatiently. 

“You see, he’s a great man in the world—I can tell that from 
his letter—and he’s a family and a business—so big he can’t leave 
it and come to you. But he did the next best thing: he sent money 
so that when you are well you can be taken to him, and he’ll have 
a place for you. He doesn’t just say that, because he knows, I think, 
how proud you are. Now you see why you are going to let us do all 
we can to cure you soon as possible.” 

She needed not to caution him again. He leaned back and closed 
his eyes, with hands folded above the crumpled letter on his breast. 
After a moment or two of perfect happiness, too great for pain to 
mar, the old haunted look came back, and his hand stole out to 
clasp Miss Kate’s. If she had fondly thought to cheat him into any 
false hopes of recovery, she was deceived. His happiness, his doubt, 
were already clamoring for a larger answer than she could give. 

‘Will Billy be there?” he said, looking upward. 

“Tf Billy is not,” said Miss Kate, “you will find Another better 
than he.” 

An hour later the house physician came. “Doctor Denny is 
ready,” he said. ‘‘How’s the patient’s heart action—good?” 

The nurse nodded her head. 

“T’m glad. But it wouldn’t have mattered; you know how 
determined the doctor is. Are you ready?” 

She went to get the rolling couch. When she returned with it 
the physician scrutinized her closely. 

*‘ Aren’t you a bit off color to-day, Miss Watson? You’ve been 
working hard lately. There will be comparatively little to do”— 
significantly —‘and we can get some one else just as well.” 

“We must not keep Doctor Denny waiting. I am perfectly fit, 
and will stay with this lad till the last.” 

And that was not long, for “‘ Mr. Fred” never regained conscious- 
ness. She almost laughed in the face of the famous surgeon when 
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he said to his assistant, ‘‘A most successful operation! Would 
certainly have furnished interesting data upon the control of tox- 
emia, but the vitality of the patient, you know——” 

All the while in the operating room Miss Kate had been thinking 
how to dispose of the money left so peculiarly in her charge. She 
did not for a moment consider applying it in the manner directed 
by its donor. It was perfectly within her power to make suitable 
arrangements for the burial of the boy without sullying his memory 
by the use of such a gift. She could not have brought herself to 
return the money unless she accompanied it with a bit of advice 
which would not only be beneath her dignity, but, she was fully 
aware, would fail of its object. 

She thought upon the matter until dinner time. Then, going 
to the telephone, she called up one of the city’s most deserving char- 
ities. The donation was most gratefully received. 

“To what account shall I credit the sum?” inquired the treasurer. 

“Why, I really don’t know,” hesitated Miss Kate; then, with 
a sudden inspiration: ‘‘Maybe you’d best put it in the Conscience 
Fund.” 


THE JUNE-TIME 
BY ELEANOR C. HULL 


() H, there ’s no breeze like the June breeze that has swept the rosy 


clover, 
That has blown across the meadows and the daisies’ drifted 


snow, 
That has played among the tree-tops, that has strayed the woodland 


over— 
Oh, there’s no breeze like the June breeze, sweet though all the 


breezes blow. 


There’s no sunshine like the sunshine which the month of June 
discovers, 
With its golden gleam of brightness and its tender warmth of tone, 
Soft as kiss of little children, fair as bliss of happy lovers— 
There ’s no sunshine like the sunshine which this month has made 
its own. 


Oh, there ’s no time like the June-time, made of happiness and honey; 
Then it’s sorrow to the background, and rejoicing to the fore. 

All the ways of June are gracious, all her days are sweet and sunny— 

Oh, there ’s no time like the June-time, best and blest forevermore. 
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A SHEET OF FOOLSCAP 
By Edith Morgan Willett 


through his blotter. 

The note-paper for which he was looking lay at the bottom 
of a distant trunk, and the Man disliked distances. The girl to whom 
he owed the letter was unconventional and inclined to be literary. 

“ Foolscap,” he reflected hopefully, “smacks of the literary!” At 
this point he turned the sheet over, considered it on all sides, and began 


to write. 


T* Only Man discovered it one morning, after a long search 


“THe Gases,” July 1, 1906. 


My Dear Potty. 
It has rained for several days, and even now the barometer is 


falling. 


Here he paused to consult the instrument which hung opposite. 
“Twenty-nine and five-tenths,” he remarked sotto-voce, and then . 
he sighed. 

At the sound of that mighty sigh there was a rustle behind him, 
and four women sitting around a card table abruptly suspended their 
game of bridge. 

“So dull for you!” sympathetically cooed one. 

“Take my hand,” urged another, leaning forward with cards 
generously outstretched. “Yes, you really must! I insist upon it!” 

But the Only Man shook his head. 

“How can I,” he demurred, “ with so many people around?” 

As the giggles died away, a stout woman by the fire looked up 
from her knitting. 

“Tf it’s a smoke you’re wanting, Mr. Hazlitt,” she hinted know- 
ingly, “don’t mind us in the least!” 

“No, indeed!” chorused the others, seconding- her the more warmly 
that they all with one accord loathed tobacco. 

Down in the depths of his pocket the Only Man was yearningly 
fingering his briar-wood, but how could he smoke into faces wreathed 
in such unselfish smiles? : 

“Not for worlds!” he said firmly. Then with a valiant effort: 

“Ts it necessary to explain that I’ve found pleasanter companions 
than ‘My Lady Nicotine’?” He returned to his letter, conscious of 
806 
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an atmosphere of feminine approval that had become a little oppressive 
of late. 


I have been here now for three months [he wrote, suppressing 
a yawn], occupying a proud, enviable, and much overrated 
position. 


Then he paused, for what he was about to write was rankest heresy. 
There was a terrible risk in putting such things on paper. But the 
Only Man loved risks quite as much as he disliked teasing, and he 
had been teased without mercy. He proceeded resentfully: 


Your accusations in this connection, however, are as base as 
they are baseless. And as far as I can see, the best way to dis- 
prove them is to tell you the real state of the case—that much 
mistaken case of the Only Man In The Boarding-House! Well, 
there are six of your sex in this establishment. Generally speak- 
ing, it’s a case of “six of one and half a dozen of the other” (I 
mean this!) But in going over the inventory, Mrs. Fisher comes 
first (not so much because she’s so fast as because the others are 
so slow). She is a widow with a lot of money and light hair and 
a French maid, and yet in spite of this last her gloves always have 
to be buttoned and her handkerchief picked up and her rubbers 
put on by Yours Truly! Why? Goodness knows! She has 
rather a pretty foot, by-the-by: but a little of it goes a long way! 


At this point in his descriptions, “ Are you writing to your sister? ” 
came interestedly across the room. 

The Only Man considered a moment. 

“Well, yes,” he admitted; “thus far my correspondent certainly 
persists in being a sister to me.” 
Then, returning to his letter— 


We will put Miss Perkins next on the list. This woman’s 
strong points are her interrogation points. She knows everything 
about me that’s worth knowing, and some things that aren’t. I 
wish she didn’t know me at all. 


It was as he reached this juncture that twin apparitions in sailor 
suits raced into the room, bearing down upon the Man with flying 
collars. He did not even try to avert the impending catastrophe, but 
bent his head to meet the storm which burst upon him promptly, hair, 
clothes, and temper being thoroughly rumpled before the boys were 
borne off by their mother. 

“Darn those little fiends!” the Man said under his breath; but 
what he wrote was: 


Number Four on my list, Mrs. Appleby, has the kindest heart 
in the world, and the worst children. Either they leave the house 
or I shall before the end of the week. 
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He made this statement boldly, then overturned the sheet of fools- 
cap, and continued his rash work on the other side. 


Now comes our landlady, Mrs. La Jeune. My word! She’s 
always coming into my sitting-room and plumping into the arm- 
chair with some tale of woe to which I’m expected to lend an ear. 
I’m expected to lend a good deal, besides—worse luck!—and my 
board bill invariably rises before my landlady does! As for the 
Miss Winthrop to whom you refer—our friendship is strictly 
platonic. She is “ deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” and has taken 
a degree in something—I forget what, but it’s a degree too much 
for me, I can assure you! 

You ask me if I am engaged to Miss Grace Lovall! Not that 
I’m aware of! She’s a very good sort, though, and might be an 
angel if she wasn’t a golf fiend. But you can’t be sentimental 
with an all-around athlete, who beats you in tennis twice a day! 

You see, Polly, your teasing falls flat! If my heart is lacer- 
ated—which I don’t deny—you are responsible, and you alone, so 
you’d better pocket the blame and pay damages as soon as 


possible! 


It was just here that our scribe hurriedly broke off his letter, in 
order to answer the telephone in the hall, and, having taken down 
some important and annoying quotations from his broker, was on 
his way up-stairs—his thoughts concentrated on stocks—when a recol- 
lection seized him that made him turn on his heel and retrace his 
steps with alarming swiftness—a horrible vision before his mind’s eye 
of an unfinished letter he had left behind him, a poor little, defenseless 
sheet of foolscap on the parlor desk, totally surrounded by women! 

The unhappy Man was seeing all this so vividly, as he tore down- 
stairs two steps at a time, that he failed to see a giant’s cave of bricks 
that the Appleby boys had considerately built in the darkest turn of 
the staircase. As his foot struck one of the parapets, the cave nat- 
urally collapsed, sending the whole structure, and incidentally the 
Only Man, quite suddenly to the bottom floor. 


He came to a half-hour later in a darkened room, and lay wondering 
vaguely how on earth he happened to be there, and what the queer 
object in bandages was at the other end of his sofa, fully six feet 
away from him. After long consideration, it.struck him painfully 
that it must be his own foot. 

“Broken?” he asked in a far-off voice, and five skirts loomed 
rustling out of the dimness at the sound of it. 

“*Sh! Don’t talk!” he was told soothingly. “It’s only a sprain. 
You fell down-stairs. You must have been coming down in a great 
hurry. Don’t you remember?” 

Remember that? Of course he did, and something else too! The 
Only Man sat up with a sudden start. 
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That letter he was after! Great thunder! It must be still on the 
desk, just where he left it, for every woman in the house to take up, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest! 

At his sudden groan, a bottle of smelling salts was hastily clapped 
to his nose, and they all pressed about him. 

“Does it hurt so much?” he was asked tenderly. “Can’t we do 
something? Don’t you want anything?” 

The Only Man looked eagerly into four guileless, unsuspecting 
faces. No, they had none of them seen that letter yet, and they were 
all there, except—— 

“Miss Perkins?” he asked, with his heart sinking again. “ Where 
is Miss Perkins?” 

He was told with some coldness that Miss Perkins had gone down- 
stairs ten minutes ago, in search of cushions, and had not come back, 
for some reason. (The wretched man thought he knew what it was.) 
But, of course, if he wanted her so much—— 

“ No, indeed I don’t,” he protested feverishly, as Mrs. Fisher moved 
stiffly toward the door. “ Please sit down again. Yes, there—where 
I can see you. Pray don’t leave me, any of you!” 

And in his anxiety to keep them with him—and away from Miss 
Perkins—as long as possible, he manfully allowed Mrs. Appleby to 
fuss over the object in bandages as much as she wished, drank pints 
of Mrs. La Jeune’s beef-tea, and let Miss Winthrop feed him with hot- 
house grapes to her heart’s content; while all the time little quotations 
from the sheet of foolscap—dreadful personal remarks of his about 
each ministering angel—were flashing through his shrinking, squirm- 
ing memory. 

When the dinner-gong rang, it was touching to see his distress at 
being left alone, and his eager entreaties to come back soon wrung each 
woman’s heart. But the door was scarcely shut behind the last reluc- 
tantly departing form when he was off the sofa, crawling eagerly and 
with many a groan to the bell, and then ringing it, and breathlessly 
explaining to the maid who answered it (a devoted ally of his) just 
where to find a blotter on the parlor desk with—er—an open letter 
on it, and, for Heaven’s sake, to be as quiet as possible! Really—er— 
if she could take off her shoes and not let any one see her, he would 
never forget it! 

This with a glance and a tip that sent Jennie down-stairs in 
stocking feet, with a longing to die if need be for “that sweet Mr. 
Hazlitt!” 

While she was gone he lay there anxiously counting the minutes 
and hoping against hope that all would be well—till he heard the 
dining-room door open and a well-known voice speak to some one in 
the parlor. 
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The Man did not catch what it said, but he knew too well! When 
Jennie came up-stairs with the letter in her hand, he was lying with 
his face to the wall, and his soul refused comfort. For the wished-for 
had come to him—as it generally does in this life—too late! 

What was the use of recovering that blankety-blank sheet of fools- 
cap at all, since Miss Perkins had already “ picked it up by mistake”? 

Even the War which was now tacitly declared against the poor Man 
by the boarding-house was a disappointment to him. He had expected 
frequent attacks and skirmishes, even the exhilarating excitement of 
an occasional pitched battle. He had hoped that they would fall upon 
him en masse and overwhelm him. He rather liked being over- 
whelmed, personally, and only objected to being overlooked—which 
was precisely what happened ! 

It ‘is true, certain hostile amenities were rigidly interchanged. 
Twice a day pretty Mrs. Appleby ministered to the object in bandages 
in the same sternly conscientious spirit with which she spanked her 
children. And it was enough to make angels weep to see good, fat 
Mrs. La Jeune toiling up the stairs every evening to make dutiful 
inquiries about the patient’s health and well being, shunning the arm- 
chair, the confidences in which she used so fondly to indulge. 

Oh, that eternal, infernal sheet of foolscap! 

The only ray of light in the dark monotony of the poor invalid’s 
existence was caused by Miss Lovall’s home-coming. She had been 
visiting a friend during the events described, and only returned about 
five days after the Only Man’s fall from grace. 

He was lying on the sofa as usual that evening when the station 
*bus drove up. He turned suddenly crimson at the sound of familiar, 
cheerful tones ascending the stairs; for the girl to whom they belonged 
had been a great chum of his—three weeks ago. His sitting-room door 
was open, and all at once Grace Lovall herself was marching in and 
up to his sofa with outstretched hands, surprise and pity mingling 
with the sunburn on her charming face. 

“Why, Mr. Hazlitt!” she ejaculated. “What’s the matter? 
What ’s up?” 

“T am!” quoth the Man, with feeble cheerfulness; “or, rather, 
down! You see, it’s my ankle——” 

Here, spurred on by her sympathetic interest, he found himself 
telling her with much enjoyment just what had happened to it, and 
all he had been through—physically. It was good to hear that he had 
had “cruel hard luck,” and that she “was no end sorry,” and to have 
her sitting cozily beside his sofa, recounting her own “ glorious time ” 
at Lenox, and the many sets of tennis she had won. She was in the 
very thick of description—he listening admiringly—when an opposite 
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door was opened, and: her name was called across the hall in strident 
tones. 

“There’s old Perkins!” the girl declared, rising. “ Well, I sup- 
pose I had better be going! By-by, Mr. Hazlitt. See you later.” 

But Mr. Hazlitt said never a word, for as the door closed on her 
young, retreating figure, the thought struck him that it would be just 
as well not to “see Miss Lovall later”—after she had been told the 
contents of the sheet of foolscap; after she had been enrolled (# far 
too attractive recruit!) in the ranks of the enemy! 

What was the use of keeping up this unequal combat any longer? 
he asked himself bitterly. Had not the time come for a retreat? 
The Only Man did not put the rest of his thought into words. It was 
his pensive smile that added eloquently: “to Polly.” 

When Mrs. La Jeune found him struggling with his trunks an 
hour later, he told her unblushingly that he had received a sudden 
call to New York. 

“ Have to be off to-morrow, you see. I’m afraid I’m giving you 
very short notice.” 

His landlady, however, did not seem to mind that in the least. 
It would be perfectly convenient, she assured him beamingly. In 
fact, she had had several applicants already for that front room of 
his—one very desirable young man, in particular. 

But here, becoming conscious that she was verging towards con- 
fidences and the arm-chair, Mrs. La Jeune underwent hasty petrifac- 
tion, and informed her guest briefly that “breakfast would be ready 
for him at six o’clock sharp.” 

No one was up when the Man made his lonely exit from the board- 
ing-house the next morning. He went out in a meek, candle-like 
way, assisted ignominiously into the ’bus by the driver. 

No handkerchiefs fluttered from the closed shutters as he bowled 
down the drive. 

Unwatched, unloved, unlamented, an Adam with never an Eve, 
he stole forth from Paradise; but at the gates there met him—by way 
of Cherubim—a maiden with flaming cheeks and a missive, which last 
flew through the bus window, landing with surprising accuracy right 
at its occupant’s feet. 
It read as follows: 
Good luck, good day, just let me say; 

That sheet of foolscap’s jolly. 


Your wicked wit—what matters it 
When one’s a friend of Polly? 


P. S. We became great chums at Lenox this summer, and 
she told me all about you. I’ve promised to be her brides- 
maid.—G. L. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


DECLINE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


HE burning question of thirty years ago, “ Should Girls Study 

i Greek?” is now shifted to the boys. The classics are losing 

that relatively predominant position they once held in educa- 

tion. Of course with increased population more boys study Latin and 

Greek now than ever before, but a smaller number undertake a serious 
study of the classics. Is this a gain? 

The argument against “dead languages” is that to acquire pro- 
ficiency requires much time which could better be devoted to modern 
languages and the sciences. This, we are told, is a practical age. The 
average young man can make more money by letting the ancients 
be buried with their effete wisdom, while he masters science, modern 
languages, economics, and kindred studies. Even in the professions 
classics are less esteemed than formerly. Clergymen may need them, 
but many successful ministers have ceased preaching dogma. The 
institutional church is growing; the doctrinal preacher is less popular 
than the sociologist. The lawyer, too, must become more and more a 
man of affairs, because most litigation has a commercial aspect. The 
architect must have inspiration, rather than slavish devotion to classical 
ideals; while the physician must devote years to investigations and 
laboratory work, in which the classics have no part. 

Against these must be set some important considerations. The 
blacksmith, the farmer, the physician, or the business man, if he 
aspires to a ripe citizenship, must take more than a narrow, utilitarian 
view of life. The average chauffeur earns more than the average 
newspaper man, the chef more than the college professor. Measured 
in money, success would seem to lie with those who are called experts 
in material things. But he is no true expert who knows orily one thing. 
The man who ignores this truth will suddenly acknowledge it later. 

Nowadays it is foolishly assumed that the average young man 
tay at any definite period be competent to select a calling in which 
he can succeed. The truth is that the average of failures is very large. 
Many a mechanic is spoiled in an attempt to become a surgeon. Most 
young men must experiment to find where their future lies. How 
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many men out of a score of your intimates are now doing the work 
they planned in early life to do? 

The great benefit of classical study is that it enlarges the view of 
the individual; gives the mind a wider scope, permits one to see, a8 
he cannot by reading mere translations, the immense potentialities in 
the world, and the many pitfalls as well. The benefit is largely esoteric. 
But the fully educated man, with his general equipment, has a better 
chance to choose his calling in life than if he has fitted himself for 
one thing only and then finds himself disqualified. Classical studies 
show the normal individual how little he really does know, how difficult 
it is to acquire proficiency even in a language which is tolerably well 
fixed. When he discovers that to learn to read Ovid or Aischylus 
involves an immense amount of mental labor, the putting forth of many 
powers of concentration, imagination, and scientific application, he 
discovers that life is exceedingly complex, and that to succeed he must 
have a broad equipment instead of a narrow one. 

This is solely the utilitarian view. As to the blessings which 
come to the inner man from a classical education, which uplift and 
support him, which teach patience in trial, and endurance of calamity 
with philosophy, it is certain that none upon whom the blessing has been 
conferred are willing to exchange it for that material success which is 
so widely worshipped in this generation, and which is, after all, achieved 
by few. 

JosEPH M. Rogers 


-THE SURE EVENTUAL FATE OF 
CUBA 


HE final future of Cuba is not to be determined by an election, or 

T by a “moral peace” between the Moderates and the Liberals. 

It does not depend on whether our troops can be withdrawh 

next summer. It has no connection with laws or constitutions or con- 

ventions. It is simply a problem of three factors: the physical nature 

of the island, the character of its inhabitants, and the ways of our own 
dominant race. 

Cuba lies just off the coast of Florida. Its climate is remark- 
able enough to attract thousands of tourists every winter. It is not 
tropical—God never sends the tropics such seasons as come here. On 
the contrary, it is a “white man’s country,” where Englishmen and 
Americans can make their homes and rear their families. That is 
one figure in the first factor. And have you thought of the billions 
of dollars that the tobacco industry of the island represents? Or have 
you figured on the gold that every year is crushed from Cuban sugar, 
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and gathered from the tens of thousands of cattle that graze on the 
ranches of the interior? Do you know that men are refusing to-day 
to sell for thirty thousand pesos land that a few years ago cost them six 
thousand? Do you realize that the soil is so rich that not only millions 
but hundreds of millions of shrewd outside dollars have been put into 
schemes for drawing out its wealth? Furthermore, let us look to the 
map. It is straight on the course from New York to Panama that the 
island lies. When the canal is opened Cuban sugar and tobacco will 
pour freely to the West as well as to the East. The commercial star 
of the Pearl of the Antilles is not risen. It is barely above the 
horizon. Nor will it be in the zenith until the wharves of Havana are 
lined with steamers loading with cargoes for every port on the Pacific 
coast, from Canada to Mexico. 

Of the native inhabitants, including the large and lawless element 
of negroes and mulattoes, there are about a million and a half. We now 
know something of their nature. We have seen in them the shameful 
spectacle of men willing to sell the independence of their fatherland 
for political office. We have learned that their patriotism is no patriot- 
ism, but a question of the “Outs” and “Ins”; that their political 
parties are only rival hordes of bandits, scrambling to prey on the 
public treasury. We have seen their treachery, their sloth, their filth, 
their master passion of brigandage which drives their half-breed bands 
out to the woods to burn and pillage because they are crowded from the 
public crib. And plan as we may, and labor as we may, we know that 
these men are unfit to keep the treasures among which Heaven has 
placed them. 

The final element in the situation is the nature of our own race. 
We are born to a heritage of conquest and colonization. As those 
first fair-haired Germans swept from Ebbsfleet over England, driving 
the weaker Britons before them; as our later pioneers rolled back the 
Indian tribes—so we are bound to overwhelm Cuba. The first of our 
colonists are already scattered through the island. Our money is here. 
Our capitalists who have invested it are calling for honest, skilful, 
hard-working assistants to develop it. And in answer, by twos and 
threes and tens and twenties are coming our young men, keen, alert, 
vital, crowding aside the values and traditions of the decaying race 
they find. More will come as the years go on. It is only a question 
of time before the preponderance not only of money and power, but 
of numbers, will lie with our people. Then the island will come to 
its own at last. 

That is the fate of Cuba. The golden land is not to waste always 
under the blight of this idle race. It is rich and well situated and 
beautiful—a place where a man may make not only a fortune but a 
home. We need it. And we shall have it—perhaps not in one year 
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or in ten or in twenty, but in the end. As the sunny fields of Kent 
and the smiling reaches of the Indian West went down before the in- 
exorable force, so Cuba must go down. It is the survival not of the 


fittest, but of the only fit. 
Lioyp BucHaNaN 


ARE THE AMERICANS BECOMING 
MUSIC LOVERS? 


HEODORE THOMAS was the best program maker of his day. 
Bi As old Bunsby would say, “the bearings of this observation 
lays in the application of it.” 

In the summer of 1876, when the Centennial Exhibition was attract- 
ing unwonted crowds to Philadelphia, Mr. Thomas undertook to con- 
duct a series of popular concerts in the garden of the old Forrest 
Mansion at Broad and Master Streets. He was at that time, as he 
remained until his death, easily the ablest, the most energetic, and the 
most distinguished musician in the United States. At these concerts 
the best of music in the lighter vein was played by an orchestra which, 
if not so large as the symphony orchestras of to-day, was well dis- 
ciplined and entirely competent. Not too much was attempted. It 
was only once in a while that Mr. Thomas ventured to present a whole 
symphony. Overtures, operatic arrangements, and small, bright, melo- 
dious compositions formed the staple fare, and had the taste for music 
been even moderately diffused these admirable entertainments could 
not have failed of success. As a matter of fact, they did fail—abso- 
lutely—and had to be abandoned. 

. Perhaps the best proof that things are different now is to be found 
in the multiplication of orchestras with a special view to the perform- 
ance of music of the very highest class. Nowadays the city that is 
without a symphony orchestra is exposed to the reproach of being 
behind the times, and while it has not yet been found possible to place 
any such orchestra on a strictly self-supporting basis, the extent 
to which symphony concerts are attended illustrates the improvement 
which has been wrought in the public taste. 

Take the experience of Philadelphia. Here Theodore Thomas used 
to give four or five concerts during the season, and if he made his 
expenses he felt that he was doing pretty well. Then the Boston 
orchestra entered the field he had cultivated, and created a profitable 
clientele; and now in addition we have the Philadelphia orchestra, 
giving its twenty performances between October and March, and drawing 
large audiences continuously. There can be no mistaking the meaning 
of these facts, 
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Grand opera affords another case in point. It used to be a specula- 
tion, and a risky one; it has become a reasonably safe investment. 
The people who guarantee seven thousand dollars for every local repre- 
sentation assume no serious obligation, and the manager to whom the 
guarantee is made reaps a handsome profit. It may be admitted that 
not too much stress should be laid on the “big houses” which the 
opera attracts as indicating the musical receptivity of the public. To 
a considerable extent, grand opera is a fashionable function, followed 
because of the opportunity it affords for social display and social inter- 
course ; and while this criticism does not apply to the upper tiers, which 
are occupied by people whose exclusive concern is what happens on 
the stage, many of these assemble more to hear the singing of Signora 
This or Signor That than out of regard for the work to be presented. 
Yet, after making all allowances, the increased popularity of grand 
opera has an encouraging significance. 
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LOVE IN JUNE 
BY C. CUNNINGHAM 


OMETHIN’ meller in the air— 
Bees and blossoms ev’rywhere ; 
Re’lly don’t intend to shirk, 

But I jest can’t git to work. 

Seein’ green, new-feathered trees 

Makes me trimbly in the knees ; 

Jest fall over in the shade 

In the greenest grass that’s made, 

Snoozin’ to the bluebird’s tune— 

Anybody knows it’s June! 


Grorce Rogers 


Feller watches dronin’ bees 
Courtin’ ’mong the blossom-trees ; 
Birds is lovin’, right in sight— 
Don’t mind strangers, not a mite. 
So when I met Mary Lou, 

Kissed her fer a “How d’ y’ do”; 
Tol’ her she I love the bes’; 
Got a shy-like, timid “ Yes.” 
No use talkin’; any loon 
Knows ’at love is part o’ June! 


A PRINCESS OF VIRGINIA 


A DRAMA 
By Kate Tucker Goode 


PERSONS IN THE PLAY 


Joun Sik Tuomas DALE 
Joun Captain NEWPORT 
POCAHONTAS RicHARD Pors 
POWHATAN Francis MIDWINTER 
KoKoum . PERCY 

Mistress DALE Joun Brookes 


ACT I. 


SCENE I.—Inreriorn or CaBin IN THE Fort at JAMESTOWN. JOHN 
Rotre Seatep. ENTER JOHN SMITH. 


Smith. Rolfe, you are caught again, arrested, tried, 
Convicted, sir, and sentenced. First you hide 
The wounded Indian stripling who was left 
In the long grass, because, in sooth, your deft 
Quick tongue was apt for language, and the chance 
Too precious to be missed. Your next advance 
In subtlety was when you begged to make 
Two graves close to the fort, and place a stake 
Upon the head of each. Oh, not, indeed, 
Because your heart was touched; but to mislead 
The Indians, who would think, these mounds once seen, 
Our loss had been less heavy. Now between 
These wretched pallets you have kept strict ward 
The whole night long, a self-appointed guard, 
And willing nurse, lest these sick men should lack 
Herb teas and sassafras, and all the black, 
Weird stuff the wise men from the forest brew 
And which the simple swallow. But renew 
This folly when you will: perhaps you made 
A feint of being ill, and haply laid 
A fortnight on your bed for sweet repose 
And indolent contentment; when you rose, 
Perhaps it was not that you wished to tend 
Those sicker than yourself; but here shall end 
My patience! There the barley meant to break 
Your morning fast waits untouched, till those wake 
Whom you are spent with watching. 


Rolfe. Ah, their eyes 
Light up like some starved dog’s with the surprise 
Of being thrown a bone. They suffer more 
From weakness than from illness, and the poor 
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Brave fellows have in truth more need than I, 
Who am not hungry. 


Smith. Rolfe, you shall not die 
As the fool dieth. My commands are said. 


And when has the commander eaten bread} 


Rolfe. 


Smith. Pshaw! 1 am seasoned to the ills that lurk 
In twenty climes; have feasted with the Turk, 

And starved with Tartars; dared what might befall 

On Spanish soil, or Russian, meeting all 

As one who loves adventure. Rolfe, the sail 

Will not appear, e’en though no autumn gale 

Should hinder, till six troubled weeks or more 

Have been encountered; while the slender store 

Of wheat and barley will in twenty days 

Be spent! 


Rolfe. We have our muskets yet. 


Smith. To raise 


Our hopes and bring us little. Though there be 
Fowls in the air, beasts in the wood, the sea 
Alive with fish, yet are their bounds so wide, 
Ourselves so weak, that we can scarce provide 
From them food for our number. Then be sure 
These Indians know our plight, the lack of pure 
Fresh water and the insufficient food, 

The frightful heat, the labor in the wood 

Beyond our strength, the loss of sleep, repose, 
From constant watching; but these outward foes 
Are nothing to the foes within—the strife 

Of Wingfield’s deposition; then the life 

Of Radcliffe threatened by long illness; slow 
Decline of hope and courage, soon to grow 

To lawlessness and outbreak. You recall 
Columbus chained on shipboard? Let them fall 
On me, poor starving wretches I might bind 
With one hand tied behind me! But, Rolfe, mind 
That mutiny means ruin, root and’ branch, 

To the colony of Jamestown. 


Rolfe. It might blanch 
A cheek more bronzed than yours: a braver heart 
Or stronger arm have never played their part 
In a forlorn adventure. 
Smith, last night 


I sat here heavy, not with sleep; the bright 

Moon rose through shifting clouds. and touched the land 

And sea with fitful radiance; my hand 

Strayed to a book the preacher left beside 

The bed of Radcliffe. As the troubled hide 

Their sorrows from themselves, with idle thought 

Of what is nearest, so my eye now sought 

The open page; a darting moonbeam lay 

Upon this sentence: “This day is a day ”— 
Now mark it—‘ of good tidings”! And there fell 

A sudden awe upon me, like the spell 

That calmed Gennesaret, with “ Peace, be still”! 

“This day good tidings ”—Smith, [ think no ill 

Will come to Jamestown. 
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Smith. Ay, it well beseems 
The man of noble deeds to dream good dreams. 
But in this spot where castles in the air 
Are all our lodgings, I would gladly hear 
Of more substantial aids. 


Rolfe. I tell you, Smith, 
It was no dream, no vision, and no myth, 
Nor figment of the brain; the ray of light 
That flashed that sudden line upon my sight 
Was pointed by an unseen finger. 


Smith. Rolfe, 
I do accept your omen. Half a loaf 
Is better than no bread, and in the dark 
Of such an hour one hope is better 


Rolfe. Hark! 
The sound of footsteps! 


Smith. Ay, the stealthy tread 
Of skulking Indians. 


(Enter Pocanontas, followed by Indians carrying baskets of food.) 


Pocahontas. We have brought thee bread. 
Let not thy people hunger! There is food 
In plenty in our panniers. May all good 
And holy angels guard you! 


Smith (aside). Manna rained 
From heaven could not be more welcome! 


Pocahontas. Pained 
Is now the maiden’s heart; she feels the grief 
Of these her paleface brothers. If relief 
Can come from her poor gifts, it will rejoice 
Her heart. 


Rolfe (aside). Who guessed the Indian tongue and voice 
Could be so friendly, and could seem so sweet? 
Stay, maiden, go not yet; but let thy feet 
Rest from the journey. Let our thanks, delayed 
Until our men are fed, be rightly paid. 


SCENE II.—-NEAaR THE ENTRANCE OF THE ForT. POCAHONTAS AND JOHN ROLFE 
SITTING ON THE TRUNK OF A RECENTLY FELLED TREE. 


Pocahontas. You understand my speech? 


Rolfe. I comprehend 
Most of the words you utter, though I bend 
An ear but newly taught. Some things I guess, 
Some I perceive because your eyes express 
More than your tongue. 


Pocahontas. The maiden does not know 
The language that the paleface uses. 


Rolfe. Slow 
And steady now! I did employ your - 
Commingled with my own. I do beseec 
Your patient effort. 
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What are those mounds? 


Pocahontas. 


Graves 


Rolfe. 
Made in our time of hardship. 


And those staves 


Pocahontas. 
Above them? 


Rolfe. They are crosses, meant to keep 
} The places where our fallen comrades sleep, 
In loved remembrance. 


Pocahontas. And what mean they, then? 


Rolfe. The faith and hope in Christ who died for men. 


Pocahontas. The hope of what? 


Rolfe. Oh, well, the preacher knows, 
And he will tell you. 


Pocahontas. Do the dead repose 
The sweeter for those crosses? 


Rolfe. So they deem 
Who ponder such things. 


Pocahontas. Let the maiden seem 
Not overbold, nor seem to ask too much 

Of knowledge from the stranger, but the touch 

Of those—those crosses—has it any gift 
To aid the dying? Anywise to lift 

The darkness that enwraps the spirit land? 


Rolfe (aside). To me, a trifler! 
Maiden, this right hand 

J Toys oftener with the sword than with the page 

q That holds the cross up; but it can assuage 

. The pangs of death. 1 know my mother died, 

A smile upon her lips. 


Pocahontas. Thou wilt not chide 
The maiden then? Wilt listen while I speak 
Of my own mother? Many moons her cheek 
Has slowly wasted, and she rises not 
From off er bed of pain. 


Rolfe. A weary lot 
Or in the hall, or in the wigwam. 


Pocahontas. Oft 
When I sit near she looks at me with soft, 
Sad eyes full of beseeching. “It is strange 
The silence of the spirit land; they range 
So noiselessly upon the unseen plain. 
They shout not when the flying deer is slain, 
Nor when the bird, swift wheeling through the sky, 
Meeteth the arrow. I have heard the cry 
Of wailing pines, and listened to the call 
Resounding through the far-off waterfall, 
And sometimes I have almost caught the tone 
Ot the Great Spirit’s voice; but neither moan 
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Nor anguished pleading made his deep voice clear, 

Nor made his distant thunders seem more near. 

I would not shrink, the Great Chief’s wife—ah, no! 

And yet it is a lonely way to go.” 

I — I mused; how could my spirit gro 

For light in such thick darkness? Then a hope 

New-born and sudden sprang into my heart. 

Deep in the forest lies a rock; no art 

Known to the red man carved upon the stone 

The wondrous image that is found thereon. 

For once upon that hallowed, silent place 

The one Great Spirit did descend; the trace 

Left by His holy footstep lingers yet 

On the enduring rock. My hope was set 

Upon that sacred aoe. Each forest trail 

Or river path I followed; when the pale 

First star of evening hailed the long day’s close 

I laid me down; I woke; and then uprose 

The red sun, and his beams shone on the rock i 

Stamped with the Great God’s footstep. “Do not mock 


The longing of Thy people ”—the wild prayer 

Burst from my lips, and drawing my thick hair 

Across my face, I sank down. “Come once more 

And shake the earth, and: drown the waters’ roar 

With the thunders of Thy utterance; for breath | 

And spirit fail us, and our doom is death. / 


Our life, is it a river, flowing free P 
Towards some great water, some broad open sea? 

Is it an arrow, darting with swift bound, 

To drop at last, its flight done, to the ground? 

Fly we like birds to some bright land afar? 

Shine we anew like eve’s returning star? 

Or like the sky’s red glow, the dusk drawn near, 

So do we fade away and disappear? 

Move we towards sunrise, and the morning light, 

Or towards the sunset and the long, dark night? 

Wilt Thou not answer now? Oh, make an end 

Of the dull, unbroken silence! What portend 

Thy cataracts, Thy waterfalls, Thy storms 

Loud crashing through the forests, since the forms 

Of speech Thy thunders take not; since reply 

They bring not to us, who unanswered die?” 

Thus pleaded I, my hands stretched towards the spot. 


Rolfe (aside). While I, reared up with church bells, heeded not! 
And heard you nothing? 


Pocahontas. Nay, the Great God’s feet 
Jarred not the rock. Thrice did my lips repeat 
The invocation. 


Rolfe. 


And there came no sound? 


Pocahontas. None, but the river’s. Prone upon the ground 
I sank and wept. The Great Chief would not know 

The weakness of his daughter’s heart. Then lo, i 
A light wing brushed the rock! A gentle dove 
Had fluttered downward, cooing notes of love. 


Rolfe. A dove? That means peace. 


Pocahontas. Do thy people say 
It meaneth so? One moment did it stay, 
Then rose up, wheeling swiftly towards the south, 
Towards the great water and the river’s mouth. 
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Rolfe. That was towards Jamestown. 


Pocahontas. Was the white bird sent, 
Think’st thou, to point me hither? Was it meant 
In answer to my calling? Will the God 
Meet with me here? Is there some stone or clod 
Marked with His foot-print? 


Rolfe. Long ago He came 
And dwelt among us, and His holy name 
Lives in remembrance. 


Pocahontas. Came? He came? You bring 
His message to the red man? 


Rolfe. "T is a thing 
That other lips than mine might best repeat, 
And tell more worthily. 
(She throws herself on the ground before him.) 
Not at my feet! 


Pocahontas. The dead, how speed they? This has been the cry 
Of all our generations; what reply? 


ACT II. 


SCENE Nor Far From JAMESTOWN. RoLre, Percy, FRANCIS 
MIDWINTER, JoHN BROOKES, AND OTHERS, UNDERNEATH AN 
IMMENSE WEEPING-WILLOW. 


Midwinter. The high tide and the gale, both on one eve, 
Have firmly blocked our pathway. To retrieve 
Our steps to the peninsula, become 
A flooded isle, cannot be thought of; home 
Is not for us. 


Rolfe. This comes of felling trees 
With too much zeal. I warned you, if you please, 
That such excessive industry could bode 
No good to those concerned. 


Perey. Your private load 
Of guilt is light in that respect. You mused 
One hour upon the landscape; then refused 
To lift your axe against a certain hoar 
And ancient tree, because you thought that more 
Than twice five hundred summers might have passed 
Into its great majestic trunk and vast 
O’erhanging boughs; and e’en before the sun 
Stood overhead, you said your work was done, 

And that your hands were blistered. 


Rolfe. You record 
My day with great exactness, and afford 
Peace to my conscience. When my axe was stayed, 
Had you, my fellow woodmen, also laid 
Yours down, we would have gained the fortress ere 
The storm arose, or the high-tide did uprear 
Its raging wall. 


John Brookes. John Smith will think this came 
Of his brief absence. 
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Rolfe. Of lame 
When he set out, and therefore left to share 
This imbecile adventure. 


Midwinter. We will fare 
Not badly here. The burning of that oak 

At noonday was most awkward, though. The smoke 
Rose from its huge bole till the leaping flame 
Seemed low beneath. 


Brookes. If harm results, the blame 
fs yours, John Rolfe. "Twas you who first espied 
The creature that you called raccoon, and tri 
To burn it out. Though Percy’s tinder lit 
The final blaze, *t was you yourself who hit 
Upon the stupid plan. 


Percy Who could have guessed 
The dead wood was so dry? And for the rest, 
Let but one lurking, spying Indian dare 
To prowl this way; my musket straight shall blare 
My welcome! 


Rolfe. Wrong! It is not well to rouse 
The sleeping mastiff. If an ox will browse 
In quiet, need you prick him till he turns 
In wrath to gore you? And the man who spurns 
The Indian who would dwell at peace may rue 
The rash injustice. 


Percy. True, John Rolfe, most true, 
And very wise; but then your blood runs cool 

As streamlets in December. I, the fool 

Of every impulse—I could no more brook 

From a red-skinned raseal one rude, skulking look 
Than I could face the devil and not draw 

My weapon on him. 


Rolfe. Percy, law is law, 
And right is right, if in a London street 
Or in a wilderness. I do repeat 
Your rashness is a menace to the whole 
Of the colony at Jamestown. : 


Brookes. Ay, control 
His choler, will you! Such hot brands have need 
Of hasty quenching. Pray you now, proceed 
To pour cold water on him. 


Rolfe. I beseech 
His pardon, rather, if my hasty speech 
Has savored of reproof. 


Percy. I Gladly bend 
My head before the chidings of the frien 
Who practises so prudently and well 
The caution that he preaches; for, to tell 
The simple truth, they say—they say, who know— 
That to repel the arrow of his foe, 
To ward off ill, and keep himself from harm, 
To serve him as an amulet, a charm, 
To bring sweet dreams, and otherwise to bless, 
Upon his heart he wears—a golden tress. 
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Midwinter. A golden tress! 
Brookes. John Rolfe! 
Midwinter. A lock of hair! 


Confess and cry for mercy! 


Brookes. Hush! Forbear! 
Leave me the culprit. Rolfe, *t was not well done 
To hide this secret from us. Now atone 
As may become a man. Confess your blame, 
And as a late amends—the lady’s name. 


Rolfe Your pardon—— 


Midwinter Mind not, Rolfe, the love of gold 
Ere now was heard of, and to dearly hold 
A golden cur! is nobler than to strive 
For golden coin. 


Percy. But gleaming locks may thrive 
Sometimes ‘neath shining circlets, and ’tis said 
Who wears a tress clipped from the golden head 
Beloved by Master Rolfe need never lack 
For golden guineas. 


Midwinter. It should need no rack 
Nor thumbscrew, it bethinks me, to extort 
Confession of such favor. 


Percy. News is brought 
From overseas, and may be carried there, 
Were he not wary. There is raven hair 
As well as flaxened; and the stately name 
But once revealed, of this fair English dame, 
Some prattling tongue might whisper in her ear 
Some things that she would not be fain to hear, 
Nor he to have her hearken. ‘ 


Midwinter. Ah, the maid 
Called Pocahontas! She whose bounty stayed 
Our hunger in the famine. 


Percy. We all know 
How often Master Rolfe was forced to go 
Unto the forest edge, awed not the least 
By lurking arrow, tomahawk, or beast, 
Or laughter of his fellows, just to teach 
This maid of the Pamunkeys softer speech 
Than her Algonquin language. 


Brookes. Ah, I love, 
Thou lovest, we love. Shall we not reprove 
This stern grammarian? 


Percy. Yet he nearly thrashed 
The rector for refusing, unabashed, 
To do that errand for him. Does a man 
So love a rival, or is Powhatan—— 


Rolfe. Perey, when that last Indian missed your locks, 
I think he snatched your brains. 
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Midwinter. Hush! On the rocks! 
The Indian maiden! 


Pocahontas, child, 
What brings thee hither? 
Pocahontas. He has been beguiled, 


The Great Chief, by false tongues. His sudden wrath 
Pines to avenge his pees ly! He hath 

No mercy for the paleface. He hath seen 

The red light of your camp-fire, and between 

This moment and the midnight he will send 

His band to slay thee. 


Midwinter. Maiden, you commend 
Your friendship to us. 


Rolfe. See, your footsteps bleed! 
You must have come long miles to-night. 


Pocahontas. My speed 
Is like the red man’s. I am fleet of foot. 


Rolfe. You are exhausted. ‘Sit here on the root 
Of this great tree. 


Pocahontas. I have no need to rest. 


Rolfe. Stay, you are hungry; here is venison dressed 
Upon the red coals. 


Pocahontas. I can take no food 
With those the Great Chief counts his foes. 


Rolfe. Your mood 
Is regal, noble princess. You bestow 
A boon, but will receive none. Must you go 


Alone, scarce thanked, with neither rest nor aid? 


The Great Chief’s child knows not to be afraid. 


Pocahontas. 


SCENE II.—Pocanontas Berore Her FatHer’s WIiGwaM. ENTER 


POWHATAN AND KoKoum. 


Pocahontas. The Great Chief’s brow is dark, and on his face 
There is a frown I like not. Has the chase 
Gone well to-day, my father? Has thy aim 
Abashed the young men? Is our store of game 
Enriched with this brave hunt? 
(He sits down without seeming to see her.) 
My father, see 
The moccasins my hands have made for thee 
From the soft, supple doe-skin. 


Kokoum (aside to Pocahontas). This white wing 
I cleft with my own shaft. So would I bring 

The stag, the bear, the buffalo that siakes 

His thirst beyond the farthest mountain lakes, 
Didst thou sit in my wigwam. For thy hair 

To shine with feathers, what bird cleaves the air 
So high my arrow would not pierce its form? 

To wrap thee round with fur-skins, soft and warm, 
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What hungry wolf is there I would not track 
Unto his den? What bear so grim and black 
I would not seize him by the open throat? 
This tomahawk, this bow, 1 would devote 
Unto thy service—— 


Powhatan. Pocahontas! 

My father calle me! 
Powhatan. Put the bow away. 
Pocahontas. 


Death to the red deer, 
Death to the doe, 
Fear to the prowling wolf, 
Flight to the foe, 
With the whiz of the arrow, 
The twang of the bow. 
A strong sure weapon; yet I would its skill 
Might have some gentler mission than to kill. 


Powhatan. A useless, unstrung thing. The bow is past, 


As is the red man. It must come at last! 
Pocahontas. My father, what must come? 


Powhatan. The end of both, 
The red man and his weapons. Nothing loth, 
The stranger plants his foot upon our lands, 
Our hunting grounds, our harvests, and he stands 
Firmly as we upon these river shores. 
Already, heeding not their mighty roars, 
The voice of the Great Spirit, he ins 
To press us backward, and the paleface wins 
In the stern battle. Yea, I see it all; 
Smooth tongue, sleek promise, musket, powder, ball: 
For the red man, of all he once possessed, 
His burial mounds. 


Pocahontas. My father, in thy breast 
Some sudden change hath been most strangely wrought. 
What is it? Has the white man then not brought 
News that our ple longed and feared to know 
About the one Great Spirit? And when low 
They laid my mother in her burial mound, 

We placed no food or water on the ground 

Beside her for the journey lone and drear, 

Because we knew the white man’s God was near? 

They brought that news, my father, the white race; 
With such a message can the lips be base 

That spake it? White their brows are; white the sails 
That brought them to our shores; and what avails 

Or sign or augury, if dark untruth 

From such as these ean work us wrong or ruth? 


Powhatan. My child, thou speakest with thy mother’s voice, 


Sweet as the rippling streams when they rejoice 

In the thaws of spring-time! So she bade me trust 
The bringers of such tidings. May her dust 
Remain untrampled by their alien feet! 

Come hither, Kokoum; let thy lips repeat 

To this young maiden all the tale of wrong 

Our people suffer, and must suffer long. 
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Kokoum (aside to Pocahontas). It was a softer tale my lips were fain 
To whisper in thy ear. Wilt thou disdain 
To heed the warrior? Wilt thou not bestow 
One lock of thy dark hair to string this bow, 
And bid me draw it for thy sake? 


Pocahontas. Well tried 
Thy bow is, true thy arrow, but I bide 
Still in my father’s wigwam. 


Kokoum. Thou wilt stay 
Still in the Great Chief’s wigwam? 


Pocahontas. Kokoum, yea! 


Kokoum. Then hearken! The despised Kokoum knows well 
Whose foot-print lay upon the snow that fell 
Along a secret and a silent path, 

The night the paleface fled the red man’s wrath! 


SCENE III.—Forest 1n Front or PoOWHATAN’s WIGWAM. POCAHONTAS IN 
Forecrounp. SmitH Surrounpep By His CapTors, IN 
THE BACKGROUND. 


Pocahontas. 1 dare not look upon his face, and yet 
What is it that I fear? My eyes oat met 

Wan captive looks ere now, and have not quailed 
Except for pity. Yet if Kokoum trailed 

This victim for another? Yea, he swore 

Never to draw the bow, nor ply the oar, 

Nor hunt the bear, nor chase the flying stag 
Till he should find, and seize and bind, and drag 
A captive at his heels, the man whose life 

I by my stealth had saved; his vengeful knife 
Should gleam about the locks of him—of him— 
Shame on Kokoum!—him whom he said I loved. 
His face was grim; his cruel glances roved 

Like some gaunt wolf’s ahungered for his prey. 
Then he strode forth, and ere the tenth long day 
Was ended, lo, this man, a captive bound. . 
What if Kokoum believed, what time he ground 
His teeth and hissed his rage, it was this brave, 
This chieftain of the white man’s tribe, that gave 
The speed unto my feet, and made the snow 

Of long, dark miles an easy path? I know 

I would have gone for all, and yet—and yet— 
What if Kokoum, with hate misplaced, is set 
Upon this captive’s death? Yea, what if through 
His cunning falsehood, Opecanchanough 

Avengeth on this victim who hath done 

No wrong to him, the seizure of his son? 

They sent him hither that the Powhatan 

Might do the deed, might execute the plan 

Of bloody vengeance their own tomahawks 

Feared to perform, because the captive talks 

As might some wizard, and his hand did hold 

A strange, fantastic shape by which he told 

Of moon and star; too like enchantment seemed 
His speech and knowledge, and his weapons gleamed 


With sudden lightning. 

Will the Great Chief lend 
His arm unto their cunning? Will he bend 
His courage to their baseness? See, they place 
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The food before him. "Tis the final grace 
Before a captive’s death! 


Kokoum., Hath Kokoum kept 
His word? 


Pocahontas. What word? 


Kokoum. Hath Pocahontas slept 
So sweetly that she hath forgot who lies 
Bound underneath yon oak? 


Pocahontas. Kokoum, my eyes 
Have looked upon thy captive. 
Kokoum. Wilt thou look 
To see his brains dashed out? 


Pocahontas. He will not brook— 


The Great Chief—this foul deed? 


Kokoum. Yea, when he knows 
Whose life it was that through the midnight snows 
His daughter crept to save! 
Pocahontas. Thou wilt not dare 
So to belie the truth? 


Kokoum. Do thou beware 


Of turning truth to lies. 


Pocahontas. I love him not. 


Kokoum. Then will his death wound not thy love. 


Pocahontas The plot 
Of cruel massacre I did reveal 
In mercy. 


Kokoum. Yea, did Pocahontas steal 
By night, and brave revenge, the torture, death, 
From her own race, yet she will pledge her faith 
She hath not loved? 


Pocahontas. She hath not loved 


Thy captive. 


Kokoum. Then was Pocahontas moved 
By love for yet another? 


Pocahontas. The sole word 
Of love that my young ears have ever heard 
Thy lips have spoken. 


Kokoum. And thy lips have scorned, 
Thy flashing eyes rejected! I adorned 
Thy hair with feathers; thou didst pluck them out. 
I danced for thee, and have not heard the shout 
Of laughter; brought the young crane from the brake 
To be upreared and tended for my sake, 
And thou didst set it free. 
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Pocahontas. Yea, bid me give 
Such freedom to this captive! 


Kokeoum. Bid him live 
For whom my heart was slain? To let thy hand 

Go to the stranger, and his lips comman 

Thee and thy father’s tribes? To let thee light ° 
His wigwam fires, pluck the wild swan, white 

Save where his arrow marked it with blood-red; 

Unstring his bow, and dress his venison; spread 

To dry the fish his net caught from the stream? 

Then let the snake live when—— 


- Pocahontas. Kokoum, you dream! 


Kokoum. Then what pale devil from the sea upraised 
Hath made Kokoum despised? 


Pocahontas. I never gazed 
Ungently yet upon a living thing! 


Kokoum. Name thou thy love, or else this club shall swing 
About this captive’s brains! 


Pocahontas. Thou wilt not deal 


An undeservéd death! 


Kokoum. Thy love! 


Pocahontas. I kneel! \ 


Have pity—pity, Kokoum. 


Kokoum, Like the wild 


Fierce puma’s when he crouches. 


Pocahontas. Tricked, beguiled, 
By his own fancy. Yet shall this man die 
And I be guiltless who might save him—l, 
By speaking but one word, a breath, a name? 
A name? hat name? The name of one who came 
Into my life in answer to my call 
Unto the One Great Spirit. Who brought all 
The strange new light that shines upon my path? 
I to betray him unto Kokoum’s wrath? 
Let me die, rather! Look, their bludgeons! Slay 
Thy child, but not the stranger! 


Powhatan. Peace, give way! 


Pocahontas. Me, not the paleface, O my father! * 


Powhatan. Beat 


His coward brains out! 


(Pocahontas rushes to Smith and throws herself upon his prostrate form.) 


Lift him to his feet. 


Powhatan. 
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Rolfe. Smith, | would have a word with you. The breeze 
Is fresh to-night; here underneath these trees 
Let us sit down a moment. 


Smith. You received 
A letter by the ship last week that grieved 
Or troubled you. 


Rolfe. You guessed it? 


ACT III. 
SCENE |.—Wirxsin tHe Fort. Joun SmitH anp Rotre. 


Smith. I have learned 
To use my eyes, and therefore | discerned 
That you eat nothing, that your face is pale, 
Your glance abstracted. 


Rolfe. Smith, the simple tale—— 


Smith. Is a love tale, of course. 


Rolfe. Perhaps; and yet—— 


Smith. Why, when a good ship is about to set 
Sail for a rough new world, and at the last 
There dashes up a horseman, riding fast 
With whip and spur, who makes a flying leap 
Straight for the gang-plank, all unbooked, a sheep 
Astray within the vessel’s fold, and prays ‘ 
For passage, but his name and state betrays 
To no man till he meets one, Smith, on deck, 
The ship well under way, who makes a 
Of all his secrecy by blurting out, 
“Master John Rolfe”; when wheeling round about 
The youth pre “ Write to England naught of me 
If you would show me friendship ”—what may be 
The cause of all this secrecy and haste, 
Seeing his name is fair, his honor placed 
Above suspicion, if he has not fled 
From mischanced love? As Master Shakespeare said, 
It needs no ghost to tell us this. 


Rolfe. If it 
May rightly be called love, entranced to sit 
Low at the feet of one whose eye enthralls, 
Whose beauty dazzles, and whose soft voice calls 
Mute rapture from the heart, while we mistrust 
The soul beneath, suspect the hidden dust 
Within the golden fruit. 


Smith. If this indeed 
May be called love. 


Rolfe. : She did the cruel deed 
With sovereign grace, as such fair women can; 
She fed my hopes, allured me, tried to fan 
The leaping flame, then calmly gave the lie 
Teo all her words and acts had meant; threw by - 
My wealth of love, because another’s gold 
And titles could outweigh it. You have told 
The rest yourself. 


Smith. And now the sequel ? 
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Rolfe. There 
Has come this letter. She would bid me wear 
Once more her livery; has guessed the place 
Of my retreat; would see me face to face. 

But to what end I know not 


Smith. You will brave 


The danger? 


Rolfe. Smith, the rude, wild forest gave 
Strength to my heart; something I slowly found 
Of peace and healing on this untried ground, 
Fresh and unsullied from the Maker’s hand; 
But since this sudden summons, if I stand 
Heart-whole or still enslaved, I scarcely know. 
I only hear her voice say “Come!” I go! 


Smith. As wiser men ere now have rushed to meet 
Their own destruction. 


Rolfe. It is right and meet 
A friend should give such warning; be my deed 
Upon my head! 


Smith. Amen! A warm God-speed 
And no more counsel. So you mean to sail 
With Newport? 


Rolfe. Yes, farewell to Jamestown. Hail 
To good old England! 


Smith. And what of adieu 


Unto the maiden Pocahontas? 


True, 


Rolfe. 
I had almost forgotten. She will grieve 
Somewhat to part with me. She seems to cleave 
Unto the English. She is very =. 
In learning, and she thirsts for wledge. 


Smith (aside). Wrapt 
In self-absorbed oblivion; such a soul, 
Half chivalry, half 4 ye makes more dole 
For woman than ten falser natures could 
With wilful striving. 


Rolfe. Her Algonquin blood 
Is royal, and her heart and mind partake 
Of something not all savage. 


Smith. She would make 
The _— dame in England seem untamed 
Beside her gentleness. 


Rolfe. You have not named 
The women of the Orient. You own 
Allegiance still to Trabigzanda? 


Smith. None 
Shall hear my lips renounce it; but two stars 
May shine in one small pool, and neither mars 
The glory of the other; so I hold 
In equal love my two preservers. 
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Gold 


Rolfe. 
Should symbolize your heart, not water. Do 
Not deal in figures. 


Smith. Rolfe, a word with you. 
No love can live, I think, that does not rest 
On confidence. Do you apply that test! 


SCENE II.—WerRorocomoco. BEFORE THE DoorR oF POWHATAN’s WIGWAM. 
Rotre, Newport, Percy, AND OTHERS. POWHATAN 
AND INDIANS IN THE DISTANCE. 


Percy. This mummery will make the fitting end 
To all that went before. We needs must send 
A nugget of pure gold, which haply might, 
By straying round our cornfields, next alight 
On White’s lost colony, which we with ease 
Might find in leisure moments; then appease 
The just impatience of the colony 
By straightway finding out an inland sea 
That leads to India; but this caps it all. 
We must go seek within his kingly hall 
This mighty monarch, this vast potentate, 
This ruler of proud realms, whose vast estate 
Is glorious with jewels and ablaze 
With rich barbaric splendors that amaze 
The dazzled eye, and crown him by his leave 
The Emperor of the West. 


Will he receive 


First Colonist. 
This kindly, think you? 


Percy. If he haps to like 
The shining crown, or if the robe shall strike 
His most majestic fancy. 


Rolfe. Spare your wit! 
How oft do coronets more splendid sit 
Or heads less kingly? Yea, how oft the crown 
Of tinsel is mistook for gold! The clown 
Struts in a diadem, and the true king 
Oft wears a crown that proves a tarnished thing 
And ill beseeming. What is majesty? 
The a head before death’s pomp must be 
A vassal bowed; the lowliest by the spark 
Immortal in it death can quench not,. mark, 
Is raised to dignity. We live, we move, 
And have our being. We rejoice, we love, 
We suffer, and we die; and if we call 
This humbleness or grandeur, not at all 
lt matters or can matter, since one lot 
Awaits us in the hall or in the cot, 
The palace or the wilderness, the while 
God’s angels pity what. we scorn, and smile 
At that which we hold royal. 


First Colonist. You have prosed 
Too much to the young savage. ‘ 


And disclosed 


Percy. 
Your wisdom to delay a task. Proceed! 


Rolfe. Now, Smith, your boasted courage! Do the deed! 
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Smith. You do him wrong. Most noble is his mien. 
Such majesty till now I have not seen. 
(Advancing with the crown in his hand.) 
Most noble Chief, Great Powhatan, we bring 
The greeting of our James! He crowns thee King! 


Powhatan. What is a King? 


Smith. Why, one who rules, who stands 
As father to his people; who commands 


Powhatan. Why, then, | am a King. I rule my people. Tell 
Your Great Chief that his brother Chief full well 
Returns his love and greeting, but he scorns 
His proffered crown. 


Smith (bringing forward a robe). This crimson robe adorns 
A royal form. 


Powhatan. Fit for a squaw! 

Newport (lifting a mantle). We bear 
This purple mantle from cur James 

Powhatan. Who wear 
Such garments in your country? 

Smith. They pertain 
To royalty! 

Powhatan. The Powhatan will deign 


To take them from his brother. In return 

He sends this cloak of raccoon skins. (7o his men.) Go burn 
A pile triumphant. Bid the maidens dance 

Their dance of joy. 


Smith. The Great Chief does enhance 
Our satisfaction. 


(All are seated on the ground. A bonfire is lighted. PocanontTas and her 
maidens enter and dance in the circle around the fire. At the close of 
the dance PocaHontTas and her maidens dance up to Newport, 
singing, PocaHontas leading.) 


Chorus of Maidens. Dost thou, dost thou not 
Love me? 

Newport. What say they? 

Smith, *T is part of the plot— 


Part of the song. 
(All dance up to Rotre. Pocanontas suddenly wheels off.) 


Maidens. Dost thou not love me? 


Newport (aside to Pocahontas). Stay! 
You question thus the man whose head is gray, 
But not this gallant gentleman whose yout 
Beams in his eyes. 
VoL, LXXIX.—Ss. 
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Pocahontas. The song is done, in sooth; 
I will sit down and rest. 


Rolfe. Here on the sward, 
If I may sit beside you. “T is reward 
Enough for that last “— you gave. I 
Next week to England, Princess, sailing slow 
On the good ship with Master Newport. 


Pocahontas. Thou 
Art going to thy own land? 


Rolfe. Thy brow 
Turns from me, Princess, and my time is brief. 
Ere I return, some warrior, some Chief 
That is to be, will win thy favor; then—— 


Pocahontas. Thou wilt return? 
Rolfe. Why, yes; perhaps so. 
Pocahontas. When? 


When wilt thou come again? 


Rolfe. When that is done 
For which I go to England. 


Pocahontas. Is there none 
Can do this errand for thee? 


Rolfe. None, sweet maid; 
I must perform my own behests. 


Pocahontas. Upbraid 
Me not, but wilt thou—wilt thou not forget 
The forests of the red man? 


Rolfe. I will let 
No landscape in my own green isle erase 
The picture of these wooded shores; no face 
Blot out my thought of thine. 


Pocahontas. Thou wilt recall 
The name of Pocahontas? 


Rolfe. Maid, if all 
My grateful thoughts were wafted on the breeze, 
Then would you hear sweet music when the trees 
Are swaying round your pathway. 


Pocahontas. Thou didst speak 
Of—of a face? 


Rolfe. Yea, and if any cheek 
Glows brighter for my coming; at the end 
Of my long journey, should one gracious friend 
List to my strange adventures,—at her feet, 
In glowing accents, shall my lips repeat 
The story of the Indian maid whose brave 
And timely succor more than once did save 
My liberty and life. 
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Pocahontas. Wilt thou not teach 
The maiden one last word of thy strange speech, 
Before thou goest hence? 


Rolfe. What word is dear 
Enough to be the last for such an ear, 
Most noble Princess? 


Pocahontas. Let the maiden choose 
Those words that thou hast said thy people use 
When they for one another lift the heart 
Unto the One Great Spirit. 


Rolfe. When we part 
We say “Good-by,” and that they say means, “ God 
Be with you.” 


Pocahontas. Not those words. 


Rolfe. "T is very odd, 
T cannot find some apter phrase. Why, yes— 
How would you like “ God bless you”? 


Pocahontas. That word “ bless ”"— 
What meaneth it? 


Rolfe. Why, to make happy, keep 
From wrong and evil; generously to heap 
With all that makes for true and pure delight. 


Pocahontas. The maiden’s lips would wish to learn aright 
Those words. 


Rolfe. God bless—— 


Smith. The a and river wait 
To bear us hence. (Aside.) A v precious freight 
Of raccoon skins, shell beads, ond nglish fools, 
Instead of Indian corn. 


Rolfe (aside). Which doubtless cools 
Poor Newport’s ardor. Gentle Princess, I 
Must bid you now farewell. 


Pocahontas. Farewell. 


Rolfe. Good-by. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE I.—Inrerior or Str THomas DAte’s House at JAMESTOWN. MISTRESS 
Date, Sister or Str THomas DALE; WAITING-WOMEN, AND PocaHOoNTAs. 


First Waiting-woman. This is her sewing, madam. Please observe 
The sleeve is upside down. It would not serve 
To scare away the thieves, though truly fit 
For nothing else. 
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Second Waiting-woman. This is the sock she knit! 
So rude, misshapen, ’t would not serve, I trow, 
As bandage for a broken-leggéd crow. 


Third Waiting-woman. This, may it please you, madam, is the wool 
She tried to card and spin—uneven, full 

Of knots and snarls. The matted, tangled stuff 

Would for a hedgehog’s blanket be too rough. 


First Waiting-woman. This is her sampler, madam. May the saints 
Preserve us from such Indian antics, feints 
At Christian work. 


Mistress Dale. Strange you are dull about 
The sewing and the spinning, looking out 

Of the window ever! you think the sky 

Will roll away because your eager eye 

Turns from it for one moment? I would choose 

To teach a wild deer household thrift and use 

Rather than you. 


Pocahontas. Ay, for the wild deer’s blood 
Seems in my veins. I cannot bend my mood 

Sooner than he to match with wall and roof. 

The joyous freedom of his bounding hoof 

Beats in my pulses; yet I do discern 

Your goodness and your patience, and would learn 

What thou art fain to teach. 


Mistress Dale. Yet who so quick 
To learn your letters, and to catch the trick 
Of spelling, and to write in line most fair 
The creed and to remember the Lord’s Prayer? 
You are most clever, child, for all your kin 
To wild-wood creatures. 


(Enter Str THomas DaLe and JouNn 


Let us in! 


Sir Thomas Dale. Good news! 
The boat waits in the river, and we go 
Perhaps to-morrow morning, on our slow 

But certain voyage. A prisoner no more 

This maid will be, when we have reached the shore 
Before her father’s wigwam; and the cost 
To Powhatan shall be the arms we lost 

In that on which my heart was fain to lean. 


Rolfe. You have heard 
The glad decision. Have you not a word 
Of joy, my gentle captive? 


I obey 


Pocahontas. 
Sir Thomas Dale in all things. 


First Waiting-woman (aside). Not astray 
Her glances wander when she hears the voice 
Of Master Rolfe. 
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Sir Thomas Dale. Oh, she will not rejoice 
Too loudly in our presence. She would spare 
Our feelings somewhat, who have found the care 
Of her so sweet a burden. But her glance 
Will brighten when some youthful werowance 
Of her people bids her welcome. 


Rolfe. Then, 
Indeed, she will forget us slighter men. 


Pocahontas (aside). Good Master Rolfe, when for my mother dead 
1 wept, thy hand was laid upon my head; 
And when I strove to learn, slow, one by one, 
New words, thy voice said, “ Little maid, strive on: 
How else does come?” Let the unfledged bird, 
Dropped from the nest, when its ery has been heard, 
Forget who stooped and raised it from the dust; 
But still the daughter of the Great Chief must 
Know who hath blest her childhood. 


Rolfe. Thou art good 
Beyond the excellence of womanhood, 
And truly noble. 


Mistress Dale. Master Rolfe, you sail, 
[ hope, with us? 


Rolfe. Yea; farewell, Mistress Dale. 


SCENE II.—Rtver SHORE NEAR JAMESTOWN. Rotre WALKING ALONE. 


Rolfe. My little day of happiness, how bright! 
How dark my night of grief! oh. my delight 
In that on which my heart was fain to lean! 

The thronging, strange events that come between 
My former self and me! The welcome home; 
Our wedding day; her eager wish to come 

To this new and more hopeful world; the sail 
Upon the doomed Sea-Venture, and the gale 
That wrecked us and most violently crossed 

The purpose of our voyage; the green isle lost 
Like some rare weed afloat upon the deep; 

The date-palm and the cocoanuts, to keep 

Want from us; then our slowly builded ark 

Of safety, trim and ready to embark; 

At last the glad sight of the capes; the glide 
Swan-like into the river. And my bride— 

What of her? O my memory, speak low 

And tenderly of that sad time of woe; 

Breathe on my heart like faint, sweet odors shed 
From some worn page where lies a rose long dead. 
Pale she had grown, and slowly day by day 

Her eyes grew languid; and she turned away 
How wearily, from all my lips essayed 

To speak cheer or comfort; then she laid, 
Wan as a stricken flower, upon her bed, 

And wandered in delirium. The thread 

Of her poor, broken words I caught at last, 

And wept beside her. When her weakness passed, 
She o her eyes, and saw, and understood. 

She placed her arms about my neck, the mood 

Of tenderness, the first that she had shown 
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In all our life together, and made known 

The cruel truth to me. He who for whose sake 
She had once spurned me had been swift to break 
His troth with her, and, maddened with the pain 
Of beauty slighted, love thrown back again 

Upon itself, and that most cruel smart 

Of pride stabbed to the quick, she played the part” 
Which brought me to her side, and placed her hand 
In mine. This was the vengeance she had planned 
Against her lover; and thus she had hurled 
Defiance to him. Toward the fair, new world 

That held for her no memories, no hurt 

Of wounded love, her face had turned alert 

And eager; but her wrung soul had recoiled 

At last from her own deed; her heart, despoiled 

Of what it prized, had no more strength to meet 
The days to come; no joy with which to greet 

The future years; and, pining to be free, 

Asked pardon of its God, itself, and me. 

Her soul was shrived; yet from the buried past 
Her lover’s face still rose; now at her last 

And direst craving, would I not record 

A pledge to give to him one farewell word 

From those her dying lips? I gave the vow 
She asked, and I can scarce remember how 

The weeks passed afterward. I think 1 tried 

To give her comfort, and I know she died 

Her hand in mine. Oh, that time when the dreams 
Of our glad youth roll from us, and there seems 

A horror of great darkness closing round 
About us and before us, deep, profound, 

Like that which fall on Abram while he slept 
Of old on Marmre’s plain. Ay, men have kent 
Such trysts with God since then, and heard Him speak 
From out the blackness; seen the flaming streak 
Made by His burning lamp! The daily task 

That came to me, I wrought. I did not ask 

Or life or death, but only strength to bear 

The thing I must; to do my patient share 

Of daily work, e’en though my heart could know 
No joy in that for which it toiled; to go 

Straight forward, though the path led to no goal 
Of my desire; in short, to bend my whole 

Heart, mind, and will to do what seemed the right, 
Though no reward stood forth within my sight. 
This is, I hold, the brave man’s part; no less 

Can be demanded of true nobleness. 


One day I stood alone upon the verge 

Of the great river where the waters urge 
Their way into the sea; a live oak stretched 
Its branches o’er me, and its dark leaves etched 
Their shadow on a rock. A sudden thought 
Came to me of the Indian maid who sought 
Beside a rock to meet with God. I smiled 

At this wild fancy of the Indian child; 

And musing on her thirst for streams that I 
Had cared not for, or passed unheeding by, 
Sick with life’s emptiness, and lone and faint, 
I sank upon the ground, and made complaint 
To Him the maiden had invoked. I strove, 
Led by her uninstructed faith, to move 

My faith that had been tutored. When I rose 
IT knew the great All-Father did not mock 
Man’s cry: He had met with me on the rock. 
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Rotre anp RicHarp Pors. 


SCENE IIIl.—Jamestown. 


Pots. Report says that the expedition failed. 
Can this be true 


Rolfe. How buoyantly we sailed, 
And with what hope, you know. The Indian maid, 
Bright, r-eyed, sat on the deck, arrayed 
In all her bravest, and her feet did bound 
Like some young fawn’s when first the barge swung round 
At Weroeocomoco. While the men 
Were landing, all her gaze was shoreward; then 
She turned her eyes on me. I could not read 
The meaning of her look; it seemed to plead 
For something, though I knew not what. Then came 
Back to the barge, with heads bent down for shame, 
We of the bootless embassy, and turned 
Our faces from her. Powhatan had spurned 
To barter for his child the weapons seized 
By his men from the strangers. He was pleased, 
He said, to see us, but his stern and flat 
Refusal left no room for parley. That 
Is the brief story of our errand. 


How 


Pots. 
Did Pocahontas meet it? 


Rolfe. Her dark brow 
Paled for a moment; then the sudden storm 

Of arrows burst upon us, and her form 

Swayed like the willow. When our muskets pealed 
Their quick retort, she sank, her face concealed 

By both her trembling hands. 


Pots. So in the place 
Of peace immediate and sure, we have 
Hostility continued. 


Rolfe. We must brave 
E’en that condition. Smith knew how to deal 

With these bloodthirsty savages. I feel 

The loss of such a man in times as stern 

As these are proving. Daily I discern . 
Some need his presence here would have supplied, 
And miss the prudent foresight he denied 
To naught pertaining to the general good. 


Pots. What shall I say? His worth you understood, 
Who in all things made justice his first guide, 
Experience his second; hating pride, 

Sloth, baseness, and indignity far more 

Than any danger; who from out our store 

Allowed himself no more than that he gave 

Unto his men; who sent them forth to brave 

No perils unto which he would not lead 

The way himself; who would not see us need 

Aught that he could by any means obtain; 

Who would far rather want than borrow, fain 

To starve far rather than not pay; who loved 

Words less than actions, and whose soul was moved 
By the abhorrence of all falsehood; whose 

Adventures were our lives, and whom to lose 

Has been our deaths. 
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Rolfe. A noble tribute paid 
To one who well deserves it. Would his aid 
Were with us! These red demons do not fear 
Dale or his men. Our weaknesses appear 
Most clearly to them, and they hope to wear 
Our strength out by these sharp attacks they make 
Upon us; and by managing to take 
In each affray, and turning to our harm, 

Our muskets and our ammunition. Arm 

But sixty of these Indians as our pale, 
Discouraged men are armed, and what avail 
Our further faint resistances? 


Pots. Not much 
At best, if we must still rely on such 
Maneuvres as our men, heart-sick and weak, 
Can make; but you need go far to seek 
A less unsure defense. 


Rolfe. What mean you? Can 
This wilderness bring succor? May a man 
Ask rescue of the panther or the bear? 


Pots. He may look in a maiden’s eyes, and there 
Read peace and safety. 


Rolfe. ' In a maiden’s eyes? 


Pots. Have you explored new worlds, but not what lies 
Within a young girl’s glance? Think you the Chief 
Would prosecute this war if his belief 
In our good faith and friendly pur stood 
On an alliance *twixt one of his blood 
And ours? Would his enmity abide 
Were his own daughter to become the bride 
Of a true-hearted Englishman? 


Rolfe. You speak 
Strange language still. What honest man would seek 
The hand ao who loves him not, to buy 
Peace for his countrymen? What man so high 
Among us that he would be worthy more 
Than to stoop down and kiss her foot-prints? 


Pots. 
Objections argue for my cause. I pray 
Your pardon; but time presses, and delay 
You know is dangerous. This captive child 
Of Powhatan, this princess of the wild, 
Impenetrable forest, is no less 
And no more than a woman. Do you guess 
The sequence? Know, then, that her woman’s heart 
Is yours. 


Rolfe. Mine? 


Pots. Yours alone. You seem to start 
As if the thought were new to you. 
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Rolfe. The art 
To hide her unsought love in woman lives 
E’en with her power to feel. This nature gives 
E’en as she veils the rosebud’s red with green, 
And wraps the violet, its form unseen, 
Beneath its own broad leaves. Yet I would scorn 
My own presu pe if my hopes had gone 
So far, or soared so high, as to the thing 
You name. 


Pots. Then give your hope a lighter wing 
To-day, The thing we hope we do not dread. 
Go win your dark Algonquin bride. The tread 
Of her benignant feet will bring all grace 
To you, and peace to this oft-threatened place. 


SCENE IV.—InTerion oF THE CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN. Pocanontas DrReEss- 
ING THE ALTAR AND CHANCEL Ral. witH FLOWERS. ENTER 
JoHN ROLFE. 


Rolfe. These dogwood blossoms make the chancel seem 
A snow-white bower of beauty. 1 could deem 
The church a wood, and you the flower-crowned sprite 
Whose touch evoked the spring. 


Pocahontas. *T is my delight 
To make the forest’s rich profusion bloom 
Beneath this holy roof. 


Rolfe. The twilight gloom 
Of these dark walls is by your presence changed 
To sunlit warmth. These frost like blossoms ranged 
About the altar lend but one more ray 
Where all was bright before. 


Pocahontas. What do you say 
When you denote this flower? 


Rolfe. It is named 
The dogwood. 


Pocahontas. Then your lips have much defamed 
A beauteous thing in nature. Let us choose 
Some better title for it. 


Rolfe. It will lose 
Naught of its charm, rare maid, if you bestow 
An appellation on it. What sweet flow 
Of sounds will meet your pleasure? Shall we sit 
In this tall pew, while e you select a fit 
And apt word, full of meaning? 


Pocahontas. How like these 
Profuse pale blossoms lie upon the trees 
The thickly sprinkled snowtlakes. Shall we then 
Call this the snow-storm flower? Yet again, 
Doth not each white and pointed surface gleam 
Most like a silver star, when not a beam 
Shines from the hidden moon? 


Rolfe. Then might not we 
Speak rightfully of the star-shower tree? 
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Pocahontas, Stay yet awhile; each pure and dazzling leaf 
Has on its tip what seems a blight; a grief 
Felt by an unpolluted heart; a strain 
Unmerited on honor. 


Rolfe. Nay, disdain 
Shown to a faithful love; the soul of truth 
Stung with another’s falsehood. 


Pocahontas. Yea, in sooth 
These are true thoughts; but see how firm and pure 
The white beside the sere! Brave souls endure 
Their sorrows so. This flower’s name shall be 
Henceforth, then, courage in adversity. 


Rolfe. You have endowered with a final grace 
These pearly-tinted blooms. Princess, your face 
Is sad sometimes of late. 


Pocahontas. I sometimes think 
Upon unjoyful things. 

Rolfe. No unseen 
Would bind your gentle heart to any woe, 
Could I but sever it. May I not know 
What care has troubled you? 


Pocahontas. ; It is not well, 
So to divide a grief. 


Rolfe. I pray you tell 
Your sorrows undivided, unto me. 
Perhaps you mourn because you are not free 
To leave Jamestown and us? 


Pocahontas. The lip athirst 
Pines not to leave the cooling streams that burst 
From out the dripping stone? 


Rolfe. You grieve because 
The Powhatan, grown wroth with us, withdraws 
Protection from his daughter? 


Pocahontas. Not more clear 
The lake-hid rock at noon-day doth appear 
Than underneath the Great Chief’s action shows 
The love he bears his daughter. He well knows 
That I am safe. It were not nobly done 
To buy my freedom with the trophies won 
By his brave warriors in the fight; but this 
Weighs on my spirit: that his age must miss 
His daughter’s tendance; that his tired ear 
Must lose the song and lack the simple cheer 
Her young voice might have given. Oh, my heart— 
How was it wrung when I turned to depart 
Unto the land of the Potomacs, where 
Your people found me. 


Rolfe. What fate drove you there? 


Pocahontas. I must not tell it. 
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Rolfe. Gentle maiden, speak 
Your heart to me. 


Pocahontas. Kokoum came oft to seek 
My hand, and with his fluent tongue beguile 
Me of my love. His smooth and ready smile 
Shone for the Great Chief’s stories, and his skill 
Carved out the Great Chief’s bow; his strength and will 

Were bent to do the Great Chief’s service. More, 

With cunning, poisonous words, he kept before 

The Powhatan’s vexed mind each tale devised 

agers the paleface. Thus the Chief despised 

The stranger daily more, while his love grew 

Towards Kokoum, since one common hate possessed 

The hearts of both. At last when Kokoum pressed 

Upon the willing Chief his u t claim 

To me, his daughter, laying all the blame 

Of my refusal to my love for one 

Among the white man’s tribe, his cause was won. 

The mighty warrior fixed his stern, dark glance 

On me, and promised the shrewd werowance 

That when he left our wigwam, his young bride, 

Her hand in his, should go forth at his side. 

When next the dawn’s red streak shone through the gray, 

1 and my maidens had sped far away 

From Weroeocomoco. In the land 

Of the Potomacs I sought refuge. Grand 

And noble is the great Algonquin soul 

Of my great sire. He would bring no dole 

Upon his well loved daughter; but Kokoum, 

The flatterer, the false in s h, had come 

Between him and his child. At last I heard 

That he no longer trusted in the word, | 
Or listened to the counsels, of the man 

From whom I fled, and, oh, my joyous plan 

Of swift return! Oh, how my spirit ran 

In eagerness and haste to make return 

Unto my father’s roof! My heart did yearn 

To tell him with my lips that, as he slept, 

I had knelt at his feet before I crept 

Forth from his door. Then up the stream did ride 

The ship of Argall. When it turned to glide 

Seaward once more, lured by old Ipazaws, 

I sailed with it; now lo, these cruel wars 

That tear my heart in twain! I cannot go 

Unto my aged sire; blood must flow 

To prove the races equal, and to teach 

The brotherhood between them unto each, 

The death-wound of the paleface gaping red, 

The red man growing pale in death. 


Rolfe. You dread 
This strife, then, princess? 


Pocahontas. I behold my sire 
Slain with the lightnings and the hidden fire, 
Of these, your English weapons; see the hearts 
Of your brave warriors riven with the darts 
Of my own people. 


Rolfe. What if by some deed 
Of noble import, your own hand might lead 
These races into peace. 
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Pocahontas. Oh, let me know 
The way and | will take it. Shall I go 
And span the chasm ’twixt the peaks that stand 
Twin sisters, in the far-off mountain land? 
Or leap the precipice that hurls the foam 
Of its wild torrent from the heights where roam 
The tribe of the Niagaras? What may 
This just, true cause demand, that I would stay, 
Or tremble to perform? 


Rolfe. The red man strews 
Upon the river when the tempest brews, 
His precious gift of richly-golden leaves, 
A sacrifice that will, as he believes, 
ro pes the gods, who in return will send 
Calm weather. Noble Princess, I commend 
This custom to you: cast upon the stream 
Vexed and disturbed, an offering supreme— 
Yourself! Look on me, and let your true hand 
Lie here in mine. Do you not understand 
That while this clasp unites us two no dart 
Could pierce your form that would not cleave my heart; 
Nor any deadly weapon lay me low, 
And you not tremble with the deadly blow? 
Think you the Great Chief would not end the strife 
If your sweet life were bound up with my life? 
To-day unto the flower of your choice 
You gave a new name, riching with your voice 
The dear endowment. Oh, bestow the same 
Rare boon on me! Bless me with a new name— 
One that my heart, now waiting, may approve 
And answer to. Dear maid, call me thy love. 


ACT V. 
SCENE I.—New ENGLtanp. JOHN SMITH AND AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Smith. What news is there from London and the Court, 
And how thrives Pocahontas? 


Gentleman. Why, report 
Is busy with her triumphs, and her wealth 
Of beauty, charm, and grace. Crowds go by stealth, 
Or openly, by eagerness made bold, 
To see her as she passes, and behold 
Her wild-flower loveliness. The gracious Queen 
Smiles much, ’t is said, upon her, and is seen 
In publie oft beside her; maidens wear 
Strange ornaments, because her dusky hair 
Has been adorned with such; and young men use 
For buckles golden bows with arrows. Hues 
Most brilliant are the fashion now, because 
Her me love them; every tyro draws 
Her likeness, and our artist, he whose fame 
Has filled the Court and country, all aflame 
With wonder at her sweet, dark face, has made 
A picture of her that has so portrayed 
Her nobleness that it, ’t is said, will live 
On future walls, perpetually, to give 
Remembrance of her features. These things might 
Full well elate her heart, and place the blight 
Of pride upon her spirit. 
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Smith. Not on her! 
Conceit. and vanity will never stir 
The calm of her deep, quiet nature. When 


We met in England—— 


Gentleman. You did meet her, then? 


Smith. But once, and, feeling that her state and place 
Surpassed my own, I did strive to efface 

My ‘Nermer self, and treat her as indeed 

The daughter of a king deserved. Small need 

To make the effort, for she seized my hand 

In both her own, as if my presence fanned 

Old memories, and, bursting into tears 

Said, “ Father!” I rebuked her, full of fears 

Lest that her condescension was too great; 

But she, unmindful of her regal state, 

Cried, “ Tel] you, then, I will! Did you not call 
The Great Chief ‘Father’? Scorned it not at all? 
Now I will call you ‘ Father,’ and will be 
Forevermore your countrywoman.” (She 

Will not be spoiled by flattery.) She bent 

Her head in silence, till I did repent 

That I had writ the Queen that she could speak 


The English tongue. 

Then back into her cheek 
The color came. I think her thoughts had turned 
Unto her native woods, and that she yearned 
Towards him, her noble father in the west. 


Gentleman. A loyal heart. 


Smith. Be it forever blest! 


SCENE I1.—Gravesenp, ENGLAND. Deck or THE GrorGE. ENTER JOHN 
Rotre, CARRYING THE Form or POCAHONTAS IN HIS ARMS. 


Pocahontas. How stalwartly thou liftest me, thy frail 
And worthless burden! 


Rolfe. Could my love avail, 
You would not need such aid; yet I would miss 
The dear delight of serving you. 


Pocahontas. Is this 
The forward deck, and doth it face the west? 


Rolfe. Yea, it looks westward. 


Pocahontas. Then may I not rest 
Here, with the sea before me? Lay me down 
And prop my head with pollows. See, thy brown 
Cloak abet a soft blanket. Let me lie 
And muse a little while. 


Rolfe. Will you not try 
To sleep now? 


Pocahontas. Nay, I shall have long enough 
. To sleep. 
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Rolfe. Ah, so you will, if not too rough 
This passage proves, and few strong winds shall blow. 


og Pocahontas. _It is a further voyage on which I go. 


i Rolfe (aside). This embarkation taxes her beyond 
Her strength, and passing weakness brings some fond, 
Quaint fancy. Dearest, straight before us lies 

1 The land to which we sail. 


qi Pocahontas. My earthly eyes 
f) Will not behold the shore to which my bark 

a Must sail to-day. A clearer sight must mark 

iq Its beauty, and a keener vision prove 

} Its outspread loveliness. ‘To-day I move 

fi Upon the voyage that each must make alone, 
Yet not alone. 


I am here, dearest! 


Rolfe. 


Pocahontas. Stay 
; Then close beside me, but upon the way 
Think not there is no other; for the heli 


That steers my vessel to that unknown realm 
i Is guided by a hand that will not let 
, My frail bark go adrift. 


Rolfe. Dear heart, forget 
These vagrant thoughts. Sleep, darling, with your head 
i Close nestled here! 


Pocahontas. You know the day | said. 
i Four moons ago—was it not that?—that mid 
iq The brightness of the court, that did forbid 
i All weariness or pain, the gracious smile 
, Of your most noble Queen, the sports to while 
Away the time, the splendor, show, and dress, 
i Homage from man and flattering caress 
. From woman—suddenly amid it all, 
q I seemed to hear, or feel, a distant call. 
Was it my ear that heard—my eye that saw? 


Or did my heart receive what seemed to draw 
My soul away from all that until then 

Had been delight, to listen once again 

For that strange summons? 


From the far-off west 


(i 

| I thought the cry came, and I found no rest 

"1 Till thou hadst promised that the call should be 
i Obeyed. Was it the woods that beckoned me? 

| Was it the genius of my native wild, 


Grown weary for its well-loved, absent child? 

Was it the river’s call to me, the moan 

Of the great forest, missing me, its own? 

Or did my father’s noble spirit yearn 

For me, his daughter, craving my return? o 
} Oh, had I been in heaven, and had felt 


A call so dear, I would have trembling knelt 

/ And prayed for leave to go! Thus did I muse 

; And ponder, till thou who didst ne’er refuse 
Aught that my heart did wish for bade me come 

Upon this journey. With the thought of home 

; My heart grew bright and glad; but when I drew 

At last near to the sea, behold, I knew! 

Hyd waiting spirit felt and understood. 

I knew it would not be this surging flood 
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A Princess of Virginia 


Of mighty waters—no, nor any gale 

That bloweth o’er it—that would waft my sail 
Unto its haven; but the deeps profound 

That move unto an unseen shore, whose bound 
Is infinite. 


Rolfe. You mean the cruel tide 
Whose waves return not from the further side; 
That bears our treasures outward, and brings back 
Nor ship, nor weed, nor shell, to tell what track 

Its course has moved in? Oh, beloved, let 

My tears and prayers avail! Stay with me yet! 
(Aside.) Her face is growing paler, and her eyes 
Seem not to see me. Oh, my princess, rise 

Once more, and be as you have , the queen 

Of all my heart and life. 


Pocahontas. Beloved, lean 
A little closer to me; doth thy palm 
Still rest on mine? How fair, how blue, how calm, 
The sea is; so it looked upon the day 
When I, with my young maidens, chanced to stray 
Upon a point of land that jutted far 
Upon the water. Lo!—a pale, white star 
LS eve the deep. Near and more near it drew, 

ider it spread, tall and more tall it grew, 

Until it seemed a living thing that bowed 
And bent before us; and our Tips did hail, 
For the first time, a moving, wondrous sail. 
It brought me—what? Ah, had my heart divined 
What gifts drew near, borne by the sea and wind! 
Love for my loneliness (O ship that brought 
The precious boon, be with rich blessings fraught, 
Where’er the winds may blow thee!) and the name 
Of One, the Son of God, who surely came 
To earth, to answer all the questions man 
Might ask of God, has asked, or will, or can. 
What has life been to thee, O soul, a cry 
That brings no answer? Christ is that reply: 
Hunger for which thou hast yet found no food? 
Christ is the bread thou seekest. Solitude, 
With none thy spirit’s loneliness to cheer? 
Christ is thy friend indeed. He will draw near 
If thou wilt ask, and ope thine eyes to see 
In Him the source of all things craved by thee. 


Rolfe. My love, my own, my princess! What was | 
To bring thee knowledge? 
(She sleeps.) 


Pocahontas. Did I hear a sigh 
Or did I hear a light sail flutter, stirred 
By some soft, gentle breeze? 


Rolfe. Sleep, dear. You heard 
The canvas overhead. Our ship will leave 
The port within the hour. 


Pocahontas. Do you perceive 
The sail, the fair white sail, that draweth near? 
How beautiful the faces do appear 
Of those who man the vessel! And.one form 
Stands—oh, how glorious! 
(She dies.) 
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Rolfe. Far from the storm 
And tempest of our wild, rude waters, pass, 
O my belovéd, o’er seas smooth as glass, 
Unto the far port where your gentle soul 
May find safe anchorage! Our waves may roll, 
But not o’er thee! Our raging winds may blow, 
But shall not harm thee! O beloved, so 
I hail thy happy voyage! O queen whose throne 
Was in my heart! O pure, bright star that shone 
For me from out the west! My blessing be 
On thee forever. May God give to thee 
The knowledge of Himself, and give thee rest 
Within His presence; let thy lips’ request 
Be not withholden, nor thy heart’s desire; 
And may He lift on thee, like -living fire, 
So making thee exceeding glad, the light 
Of His own countenance. And may the night 
No more enwrap thy kindred; for thy sake 
May all thy people, taught of God, awake 
One day with His own likeness; through His word, 
Behold with thee, the Beauty of the Lord! 
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Tue Sap Fate or Maciynis 

“ Say, bo, yer ain’t got a dime about yer wot ain’t workin’, 
have yer?” It was a hoarse, raucous voice that weaned my attention 
away from the Wall Street news I was perusing, long enough to 
take a survey of the speaker. He was a typical tramp, dirty and 
unshaven and with clothes in rags. 

“Don’t you feel ashamed of yourself, a great big man like 
you, to be a tramp and a beggar?” I said severely. 

He looked pained. “So help me! bo, it ain’t my fault. T’ings 
have went against me, dat’s all. If I had me rights I ’d be ridin’ 
in me autymobeel. I would sure.” 

I looked inquisitive, and he resumed: 

“ Say, boss, I want ter ask yer a question. On de level now, 
how old do yer t’ink I am? ” 

I eyed him speculatively. ‘Oh, about forty or forty-five,” 
I replied. 

He giggled—positively giggled, like a small boy. 

“Say, bo, yer ’way off,” he said. “TI ain’t haff it. T” tell 
yer d’ trut’, I’m just fourteen years—now, hold on, bo,” he said 
appealingly, as I started to move away, with a gesture of disgust 
at the evident lie. “Lemme explain. Do yer remember hearin’ 
about Willie Maginnis, wot wuz kidnapped? ” 

I certainly did, and I told him so. Willie Maginnis, the twelve- 
year-old son of a wealthy contractor, had been stolen two years 
before, and his abductors had managed to secure a ransom without 
actually producing the boy. There was some talk at the time 
of a party showing up who claimed to be the missing Willie, but. 
his statement was so palpably false that scant notice was taken 
of him. I did n’t have the details clear in my mind, but I remem- 
bered the occurrence vividly, for it had made a great stir at the time. 
“ Yes,” said I; “I remember Willie Maginnis’s case very well.” 


re 


“Well,” said the tramp, “I’m Willie Maginnis.” 

“Oh!” I said sarcastically. “You’re Willie Maginnis, are — 
you? And all this time I’ve been thinking you were either Julius 
Cesar or George Washington!” 

“ T knowed yer would n’t believe me, bo,” said the tramp. “ Me 
own mudder would n’t. But it’s so.” 

I became interested in spite of myself—perhaps owing. to the 
very magnitude of the lie he was so unblushingly telling. 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“ Well, boss, dere ain’t much ¢’ tell,” he said. “I was only 
a kid of twelve when I wuz carried off. Dere were two of d’ blokes, 
and dey t’reatened to shoot me if I put up a holler. Dey kept me 
lamps blinded most of de time, so I don’t know where dey took me. 
Anyhow, de coppers got on deir trail, and dey were soit’nly noivous. 
One day one of dem says to de udder, ‘ Say, Bill, I reckon we ’re 
up against it. De best t’ing fer us t’ do is t’ knock d’ kid on d@’ 
head and skiddoo.’ De udder feller had been readin’ one o’ dese 
maggyzines wot has got pickchers in ’em, an’ sudd’nly he slapped 
his hand on his knee. ‘ Say, cull,’ he says, ‘I got it—de best ever. 
We'll change him.’ ‘ How?’ says de udder feller. ‘ Look here,’ 
says the guy wot wanted t’ change me; and wid dat dey put deir 
heads togedder an’ began to study de ads wot wuz in de maggyzine. 
Dey found one of a feller who claimed he c’d make short folks 
tall, and de nex’ day dey took me eround to him. Well, bo, he hung 
me up in de air and fastened weights to me feet, an’ when he lets 
me down I wuz ez tall ez a man. ‘Do yer tink dat’s enough?’ 
says one of de blokes wot stole me. ‘ No,’ says de udder feller; ‘ de 
coppers is right after us, and it won’t do to take no chances.’ So 
dey looked in de maggyzine again, and pretty soon dey found one 
of dese ‘ How ter Git Fat’ ads, so dey sent fer some of de stuff 
and fed. it to me, and so help me! bo, it made me swell up like a 
balloon. But de papers had been printin’ me pickcher right along, 
and dey wuz still afraid dey ’d get caught wid de goods on ’em, 
which wuz me, so after a while dey dug out a hair-grower ad and sent 
for some o’ de stuff and rubbed it on me face. Say, it did n’t do 
a ting t’ me. In just no time at all I had a bunch er whiskers on 
me mug dat ’d knock yer eye out. 

“ Well, after dey got me fixed up dey did n’t need to worry erbout 
me no more, for me own mudder would n’t ’a’? knowed me—and she 
did n’t, fer a little while later dey managed to squeeze a bunch 0’ 
money out o’ de ol’ man, and den brought me eround. Well, 
I tought it wuz me fer de fatted calf, but dey could n’t see it dat 
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way. Dey would n’t have nuttin’ t’ do wid me—said-I was n’t deir 
dear little Willie at all. I tried t’ explain, but de ol’ man kicked 
me off de stoop.” 

“ That was tough,” I said sympathizingly. “What did you 
do then? ” 

“ Well, I tried ter get a job, but yer see I was too big for a 
boy’s, an’ too young fer a man’s. And dere you are! Do I get de 
dime, boss? ” 

“If I give it to you, will you promise not to buy liquor with 
it?” I said sternly. Temperance, I may add, is my one pet, 
particular hobby. 

“ Sure, bo,” he said earnestly. “I jest want ter get somethin’ 
to eat, dat ’s all.” 

“Come with me,” I said, and I led him to the door of a cheap 
but good eating house I knew of in the neighborhood. I then 
gave him all the change I had with me—eighty-three cents—and 
left him, after I had seen him safely inside. 

I walked away, pondering over the strange story he had told 
me. Could it be? There was something about his way of telling 
it that convinced me in spite of myself. Then, too, there was, I now 
remembered, something curiously youthful about the man—his man- 
ner, his eyes, the freshness of his skin where one could see it under- 
neath the grime. Surely, if there were any truth in the story, the 
matter should not be permitted to rest there; the father should be 
approached, reasoned with—— ; 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, I walked back to the restaurant, 
entered, and looked around. He was not there. I questioned a 
waiter. 

“ What, that tramp that came in here?” he said. “Oh, he 
did n’t stop. He went right through and out the rear entrance— 
‘this place runs through to the back street, you know.” 

I have never seen Willie Maginnis since. 

Robert T. Hardy, Jr. 


KIND 
By Harold Susman 


“ Lord Bunkydoodle’s heart is kind!” 
Said I. The Duke said, “ Rather! 
He even condescends at times 
To see his spouse’s father!” 
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KIDNAPPED! 


Find the Heartless Person. 


Do you wake up in the night with a feeling of suffocation and dread? 

Do you get dizzy and out of breath on exertion or feef faint when you 
rise suddenly from a sitting posture ? 

Does your heart flutter and palpitate at times ? 

You don’t believe it’s Coffee, but that is easy to prove. 

Quit the Coffee 10 days. 

That removes the cause—the poisonous drug Caffeine. 

Then use well-made Postum. 

That supplies the food elements required by Nature to rebuild a broken- 
down nervous system. The changed feeling settles all arguments. 

These are incontrovertible facts. 

Any physician can ‘tell you this, but the best way to prove it is to quit 
Coffee and use well-made POSTUM for ro days. 


*“There’s a Reason’””’ for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle CreeK, Mich., U.S.A. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincort’s. 
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LrreraLty THE TrvuTH 


Two or three generations ago Dr. Samuel Reed was one of the 
prominent physicians of Boston. His large practice included many 
patients outside the city limits, and these he visited in his buggy. 

One day he bought a new horse, with which he was much pleased 
until he discovered that the animal had an insurmountable objection 
to bridges of all kinds and could not be made to cross one. 

As, at this period, it was necessary to cross some bridge in order 
to reach any one of the surrounding towns, the doctor decided to 
sell the horse. He did not think it necessary to mention the animal’s 
peculiarity, but was much too honest to misrepresent him, and, 
after some thought, produced the following advertisement which he 
inserted in a local paper: 

For Sate.—A bay horse, warranted sound and kind. The only 


reason for selling is because the owner is obliged to leave Boston. 
4 H. H. Day 


A SUMMER CYCLE 
By Nelle Parker Jones. 
A boat and a beach and a summer resort, 
A man and a maid and a moon; 
Soft and sweet nothings and then at the real 
Psychological moment a spoon. 
A whisper, a promise, and summer is o’er, 
And they part in hysteric despair 
( But neither returns in the following June, 
For fear that the other is there). 


Nakep 

Francis Wilson tells of an encounter of wits that took place 
between the late Eugene Field and a New York woman. 

It was at dinner, and the woman was in evening dress, which 
was rather décolleté. After a skirmish between the two relative to 
the respective merits of a well known author, it would seem that Field 
came off second best. 

“Oh, Mr. Field,” exclaimed the woman exultantly, “ you must 
admit that you are fairly beaten at your own game!” : 

Field bowed politely, and with a smile promptly rejoined: “ At 
any rate, Miss Blank, I have one consolation: you can’t laugh at 
me in your sleeve.” 


Charles 8. Gerlach 
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It is second nature 
when thinking of 
watches to think of 
ELGIN. Accuracy, 
reliability, durability 
—all these attributes 


one word—ELGIN. 


The name ELGIN 
stands for various 
grades of watches— 
varying according to . 
the number of jewels, 
character of mate- 
rials and workman- 
ship entering into 
the construction. 


The ELGIN in 
particular that we 


mention is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade 
Movement. This 
designatesan ELGIN 
of popular price— 
“The Watch That’s 
Made for the Major- 
ity.” A 17-jewel, 
finely adjusted move- 
ment which can be 
had in the various 
sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in 
the models now so 
popular. Ask your. 


“The Watch That’s jeweler to show it 
for the to you. 
Majority.” ; ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPpPINcorrT’s. 
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A Northern man went into a village store down South and asked 
for a pair of socks, size ten. The clerk said he was sorry but they 
kept only one size and that was twelve. 

“What!” said the man. ‘“ You surely don’t mean to say that 
every one in this village wears the same size sock? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir; but if they happen to be too long they pulls them 
up at the heels, and if they are too short they pulls them down at 


the toes.” 
8. V. R 


Derservepiy So 
Grant: “ Why is Fraider so unpopular? ” 
Dunlop: “ He has a copy of the eighth commandment painted 


inside of his umbrella.” 
G. T. Evans 


Harp ty 

She was .of the new-rich class, and was enjoying the sights of 
Rome in company with others on a personally-conducted tour, when 
the guide announced that after dinner they would visit Hadrian’s 
villa. 

“Oh, dear!” spoke up Mrs. Lakefront, in tones of anguish. 
“I do hope the Hadrians won’t be at home. It is such a bore to 
visit these houses and find the family in—we see so little of the 


place.” 
Addison May Rothrock 


ENCOURAGING 
Over in the Salmon River Meadows Country, in Idaho, ranged a 


wild and woolly bunch of long-haired cow-punchers, whose know}l- 
edge of the world was confined mainly to trips after cattle into sur- 
rounding counties. Into this reckless but verdant community there 
came the smooth-tongued representative of a Wild West Show, who 
hired several riders at a high salary to do a hair-raising act, the chief 
feature being that they should appear to be thrown from their horses 
and dragged by the foot. 

After they had practised in a corral for awhile, one of them 
loosened himself, and, rising from the dirt, dishevelled and dazed, 
inquired: 

“Say, mister, ain’t this ruther dangerous? We might git killed.” 

“That ’s all right,” chirped the show’s representative cheerfully. 


“Your salary will go on just the same,” 
Caroline Lockhart 
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THE LAST 


AT NIGHT 


SHALL 


THE 


SHREDDED WHEAT boys and girls find it hard to 
wait for the morning Biscuit. When the delicious aroma 
of baked wheat reaches their little noses there is a hurried 
scramble for the breakfast table. 


The joy of childhood, the strength of manhood, the support 
of motherhood, the comforting solace of old age is 


SHREDDED WHEAT. 


It supplies the material for building the perfect bodies 
of growing children, for repairing muscular waste and 
replenishing energies expended in work or play. It 
contains all the muscle-making, brain-building elements 
in the whole wheat, made digestible by steam-cooking, 
shredding and baking. 


You don’t know all the “Joys of June” if you don’t know 
“Shredded Wheat and Strawberries.” Crush in the top of 
Biscuit with bowl of tea-spoon; fill the cavity with straw- 
berries or other fruits in their own juices and serve with 
cream and sugar. ; 


A breakfast of SHREDDED Wuear Biscurt with hot or cold 
milk or cream will supply the energy for a whole day’s 
work. Triscuit is the same as the Biscuit except that it 
is compressed into a wafer and is used as a Toast for any 


meal, instead of white flour bread. At all grocers. 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niacara Fats, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, kind!y mention -* 
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MIsUNDERSTOOD 
Gunbusta: “A bursting hose recently caused Mrs. De Style a 
loss of three thousand dollars.” 


Mrs. Gunbusta: “ Serves her right ; that ’s an awful lot of money : 


‘to keep in one’s stocking.” 
FP, P. Pitzer 


wt 


So Many? 

They went in to dinner together. He was very bashful, and she 
tried in vain to draw him out. Finally she began to talk books, 
and he became responsive. ‘“ And Hugo?” she asked. “ Do you 
like his style? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” he replied; “ I find him intensely interesting. I’ve 
read a number of his books.” 

Then she asked, “ Have you read ‘ Ninety-Three ’?” 

“No, I ’ve—er—only read three. I did n’t know he had written 
so many.” 

L. B. Ward 
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AT COURT 
By Harold Susman 
“In London did you go to court? ” 
She asked. He was quick-witted, 
And answered—'t was a comic thought— 
* IT did—but was acquitted ! ” 


Home, Sweet Home 

The wife of a naval officer attached to the Academy at Annapolis 
has in her employ an Irish servant, who recently gave evidence of 
nostalgia. 

“ You ought to be contented and not pine for your old home, 
Bridget,” said the lady of the house. “ You are earning good 
wages, your work is light, every one is kind to you, and you have 
lots of friends here.” 


“ Yis, mum,” sadly replied Bridget; “ but it’s not the place’ 


where I be that makes me so homesick; it is the place where I don’t 
be.” 


Edwin Tarrisse 
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Fountain Pen) 


SY the Clip - Cap 
IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
. AT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITIO 


MAKING THE GOLD P 


WATERMAN’S PEK.NY — 


You will find entertainment and instruction by visiting our booth at the 
Jamestown Exposition, and seeing us manufacture the best fountain pen in 
the world. Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen will hold a new interest for you 
when you understand how the vulcanized rubber and solid gold from which 
it is x.ade are moulded and shaped to make your writing easy. Look for us at 


Booth No. 1, Interior Court 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building 


When you pay us a visit we will present you with a very dainty and useful cellu- 
loid bookmark souvenir, one which will not only keep your place when reading, 
but which will also remind you to keep in a convenient place the world’s best 
fountain pen. This souvenir will also be mailed free on request. | 


L. E. WATERMAN CO., 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
8 School St., Boston. 742 Market St., San Francisco. 
209 State St., Chicago. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprIncortT’s. 
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Eevatty 
A good story is told of an old darky in Richmond, who once 
experienced considerable difficulty in securing the sum due him from a 
prominent business man whose stable the negro had whitewashed. 
One afternoon, as the old darky came painfully up the walk 
toward the house, the master thereof called to him from the porch: 
““ What ’s the matter, Mose? Got the gout?” 
“No, sah,” came in respectful tones from Mose; “1s got de 
bill for dat whitewashin’.” T. 
A Tracepy AppRESsEs 
I. 
My Dear Madam. 
II. 
Dear Madam. 
III. 
My Dear Miss Perkins. 
IV. 
Dear Miss Perkins. 
Dear Miss Arabella. 
VI. 
Darling Arabella. 
VII. 
Sweetest, Loveliest Arabella! 
VIII. 
Dearest ! 
IX. 
My Dear. 


Dear Madam. 
Nathan Haskell Dole 


Darkness PREFERRED 

The usual semi-annual bankrupt-sale was about to take place in 
a certain clothing “ emporium,” and a huge wooden bill-board, cov- 
ered with advertisements announcing the fact, was erected just out- 
side the windows. 

“ But,” objected the new clerk, “ won’t those boards shut out 
all the light? ” 

“Sh!” returned the proprietor. “ What do you suppose I 


put ’em up for?” 
Carroll Watson Rankin 
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e Sam is making the 
Panama, Sapolio 
home 
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Tue Srrenvovs Lire 

Teacher: “ How long had Washington been dead when Roose- 
velt was inaugurated? ” 

Scholar: “ I dunno, but it Nise n’t been very dead since Teddy: 


has been there! ” 
Charles 8. Gerlach 


Provocation ENnovcu 

A deaf old gentleman dined with a family where grace was always 
said. When the guests were seated the host bowed his head and 
began to repeat the accustomed verse in a subdued, reverent tone. 

“Eh? What’s that?” demanded the deaf old gentleman, who 
sat beside him. 

The host smiled patiently and began again, in a louder, more 
deprecatory voice. 

“ Speak ‘a little louder. I don’t catch what you say,” the old 
gentleman persisted. 

A low ripple of laughter went round the table. The host, his 
face crimson with embarrassment, raised his voice and repeated the 
verse. The deaf gentleman did his best to hear, but failed. He 
placed one hand upon his host’s arm. ; 

“What did you say?” he demanded irascibly. 

The host cast him an angry glance. 


“ D—n it, I’m saying grace,” he snapped. 
Helen Sherman Griffith 


THE PLAINT OF THE WELCOME GUEST 
By Winifred Arnold 
When I pay folks a visit I want them to fuss, 
To bring out all the family plate; 
And I really enjoy making trouble and muss, 
Being waited on early and late. 


_I would like them to hire a butler and chef, 
And a Buttons to wait on the door; 
To give dinners to notables night after night, 
With receptions and luncheons galore. 


I would love them to serve me my breakfasts.in bed, 
And to search out my favorite dish; 

I.prefer that their children should hold me in awe, 
And an auto I ardently wish. 
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TALCUM 


YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD 
needs Mennen’s Powder as a sure relief for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able box—‘the box that lox’’—bearing Mennen’s 
face. Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample 


Free. - Guaranteed under the Food and ‘Dow Act, June 30, 1906. 
oe MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers, kind!y mention LipPrncorrT’s. 
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But instead they assure me, with greetings so warm: 
“We ’ve not put ourselves out in the least. 

You won’t mind if the silver is down in the vault, 
And if Jim’s smoking-jacket is creased! 


“For we take you right in quite like one of ourselves. 
Let ’s go down to the stores for a walk. 
Then we ’ll shut ourselves up—for I’ve not asked a soul, 
And we ’ve nothing to do but to talk.” 


Then, they feed me on “ Health Foods,” which I can’t abide, 
And give me the baby to tend. 

And they have n’t an auto—they think them unsafe; 

And they say I’m the “easiest” friend! . 


L’ENVOI 
“We silt you as one of the family!” 

Is my greeting wherever I roam. 
“We won’t treat you like company—no, oh dear, no! 


Consider yourself quite at home! 


Days 

There was once a Yale sophomore who, as many college men do, 
/ found himself in financial straits and pawned all his good clothes. 
| A little before Thanksgiving he got a big check from home. 

When he got home for the holidays the first thing his mother 
took out of the trunk was an overcoat and on it was pinned the 
pawnbroker’s ticket he had forgotten to remove. 

Hastily grabbing the ticket, he said: 

“ Hello! They must have forgotten as take this off at the 
Smith dance when I left it in the cloak-room.’ 

A moment later his mother took out his evening trousers. They 
also ‘had a ticket on them. 

“Why, Reginald,” she said, “surely you didn’t leave these 
in the cloak-room, too, did you? ” 


Reed Moyer 


Not at Dovste THE Pricer 
Post: “What would you do if trolley fare were ten cents 

instead of five? ” 

Parker: “I would n’t stand for it.” 
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Southern Pacific through 
California and Oregon 


Many a Ponce de Leon has found health and joy along the Road of a Thousand Wonders, 
between Los Angeles, California, and Portland, Oregon, with its more than a hundred 
mineral spring resorts. Here, as at Paso Robles Hot Springs, are the best equipped 
establishments in America for hydropathic treatment ; Byron, Bartlett, Matilija, Paraiso, 
Gilroy, Alum Rock and Congress (San Jose), Witter, Aetna, the Geysers, Napa and many 
others form a chain of wonderful resorts amid charming environment. Low rates are in 
effect this summer over the Road of a Thousand Wondersfromthe East. Fora beautiful 
book with a hundred California and Oregon pictures in four colors and copy of Sunset, 
Magazine of the Wideawake West, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Co., Dept. I, Flood Building, San Francisco, California. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprincort’s. 
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Mars’ Rosert Dip n’r SuRRENDER 


General Fitzhugh Lee used to tell with much thera the. 
following anecdote : 7 

“ After the surrender at Appomattox, I was riding down the 
highway, and passed one of the Confederate soldiers walking along 
with his head bowed under the weight of hard days of battle. 
Thinking to make him aware of the fact that the cause for which 
he had fought was lost, E hailed him with ‘ My friend, Lee has 
surrendered.’ 

“* He stopped, and, looking me over from head to foot, exclaimed : 
* Mars’ Robert has n’t surrendered, never! No, sir; Mars’ Robert 
has n’t surrendered. It must be that Fitz.’ And he started 
on his way eeu, chuckling to himself at having had a joke at 


my expense.” 


R. T. W. Duke 


Anp Tuen Tuey Kissep 
“My face is my fortune, sir,” said the pretty summer girl. 
“And mine is, too,” said the handsome summer man. “ Let us 

put our fortunes together.” ‘ 


J. M. HendricRson 


A young man was sitting in a barber-shop looking at a magazine 
when an old farmer, with little knowledge or appreciation of literary 
people, stepped up behind his chair and looked over his shoulder. - 
| “Who ’s them? ” he inquired, pointing to a group of portraits. 
) “Well known authors and playwrights,” was the reply. 
| “ Humph!” ejaculated the farmer contemptuously. “ Jist 
| 
| 


writin’ fellers, eh?” ‘Then he caught sight of George Ade’s long, 
solemn face, and his eye lighted up. “ That ’s the one I like,” he 
said with decision, putting his finger on Mr, Ade’s mournful coun- 
tenance. 

“* Oh, yes; nearly every one likes George Ade,” agreed the young 
man. “His humorous writings are——” 

“Don’t know nothin’ "bout his writin’, but I like his face.” 

“Why so? ”—curiously. 

* *Cause he ’s the only feller thet looks like he was sorry for what re 
he ’d done.” 


B. Kerr 
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Beautiful 
Virginia Colonial 
Home 


With an estate of 500 acres—very rich, well 
drained lands, suitable for farming or grazing. 


FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE 


The main dwelling, which was designed by Thomas Jefferson, contains 17 rooms, including 
two baths, with hot and cold water, wide halls, etc. Many modern additions have been made 
to the original structure. 


It has two picturesque cottages, each with baths, also servants’ quarters, stables, barns, and 
all other necessary outbuildings. 


The property is located in Albemarle County, overlooking the James River, with a splendid 
mountain view. It is within one mile of a station on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and is 
accessible to the Southern Railway. 


This sale is made in order to close an estate, and would make an ideal country home, as it is 
in an unusually eng | locality, and is surrounded by most congenial neighbors. It is within 
12 miles of President Roosevelt’s Virginia home, 


REAR VIEW OF HOUSE 


Terms and full particulars by addressing 
N., Care P. 0. Box 211, RICHMOND, VA. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincorr’s. 
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HER REASON 
By Minna Irving 
She always met my ardent looks 
With ill-concealed disdain 
And would n’t share my cab when caught 
One morning in the rain; 
But all at once her freezing air 
Dissolyed in sunny smiles; 
She danced with me, and drove with me. 
And spread: for me her wiles. 


My locks may be a trifle thin, 
My mustache slightly gray, 

But still my heart is twenty-one, 
Romantic, light, and gay. 

She pinned a rosebud in my coat 
(I keep it, dry and brown), 

And I began to think I ought 
To wed and settle down. 


On operas, dinners, books, and flowers 
My money dwindled fast, 

Until that calculating maid 
Unclosed my eyes at last. 

“It’s been so good of you,” she said, _ 

“To entertain me, when 

Since I have been engaged I can’t 
Go out with younger men.” 


Nor Her Day 

Eleanor’s beauty was of a changeable type. If her hair were 
becomingly arranged and the color of her gown just right, she was 
almost beautiful. Under adverse conditions, however, she was really 
homely. 

One day, while rushing homeward after a visit to the dentist, 
Eleanor unexpectedly encountered her younger brother in the street. 

“For heaven’s sake!” he pleaded earnestly, as the girl ap- 
proached, “ walk straight ahead and pretend that you don’t know 
me. There ’s a whole bunch of the boys coming this way, and it 


is n’t ten minutes since I told them that you were pretty! ” 
Carroll Watson Rankin 
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The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
+S. E. Corner. Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital, $5,000,000 


Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, and 
allows Interest thereon. Collects Interest, Dividends, and 
Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

Receives for safe keeping securities and other valuables, 
and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-proof Vaults. Buys, 
sells, and leases Real Estate in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
Assumes general charge and management of Real and Per- 
sonal Estates. 

Executes Trusts of every description under the appoint- 
ment of Courts, Corporations, and Individuals. Acts as Reg- 
istrar or Transfer Agent for Corporations and as Trustee 
under Corporation Mortgages. Receives Wills for safe 
keeping without charge. 


GEORGE H. EARLE, Jr., President 
S. F. HOUSTON, Vice-President 
EDWARD S. BUCKLEY, Jr., Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 


DIRECTORS 
(For term ending January, 1910) (For term ending January. 1909) (For term ending January, 1908) 
GEORGE H. EARLE, Jr. JAMES F. SULLIVAN JOSEPH vz F. JUNKIN 
SAMUEL F. HOUSTON AUGUST B. LOEB JOHN GRIBBEL 
JOHN H. CONVERSE EDWARD P. BORDEN | FRANK C. ROBERTS 
R. DALE BENSON WILLIAM A. PATTON J- LEVERING JONES 
RICHARD Y. COOK BAYARD HENRY 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrincorrT’s. 
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Sarety NuMBERS 
Old Uncle Abner, an ex-slave, was very ill, and the daughter 
of his former master had called to bring him delicacies and to offer 
consolation. 
“TI hope, Uncle Abner,” she said sympathetically, “ that you 
are thoroughly acquainted with the goodness of the Lord.” 
“ Of course I is, chile,” the old negro replied. “Why, honey, 


I’s been converted ’beut fourteen times.” 
James True 


A GuILeELess ScHOLAR 

A well-known professor remarks that the passion for any science 
may make a man hopelessly narrow, in a way. As an example he 
cites the case of an elderly professor in Middletown, Connecticut, 
whose love for philology was so excessive that it frequently led him 
to disregard the broader principles of language in his minute 
searches ‘for the particles binding an ordinary English word to its 
Aryan or Sanskrit ancestor. 

Once a student thought to have a bit of fun at the learned profes- 
sor’s expense. Assuming an air of great modesty, he rose. 

“ Doctor, I’ve been thinking a great deal of late about the 
derivation of the word *‘ Middletown.’ What is your idea of it? od 

The professor was a bit taken back. ‘“ Really,” he stammered, 


“ T—er—really, young man, that is a subject that will require much , 


reflection. May I ask whether you have chanced upon anything 
that would throw any light on the question? ” 

“It is my firm belief, sir,” responded the student, with great 
gravity, “ that Middletown is derived from Moses! ” 

“ Dear me, dear me!” exclaimed the guileless professor. “ And 
pray, sir, how do you derive Middletown from Moses? ” 

“Very easily, doctor,” replied the joker; “ by dropping ‘ oses ’ 
and adding ‘ iddletown.’ ” 


Fenimore Martin 
Tuey Were n’t Roosters 

A certain childless woman moved to the suburbs and devoted 
herself to the raising of poultry. A witty friend went out to spend 
the day, and was shown a fine lot of young chickens. 

“ These,” said the mistress of the place (a la Cornelia )}—“ these 
are my jewels.” 

“And I suppose some day you'll have them set,” responded 


the visitor quickly. 
0. A. Bolton 
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Let me suggest an ideal summer 
vacation trip for you. - 


Go West and see the 


Colorado Rockies 


—the Switzerland of America 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


—the world’s wonder 


California sierras and Beaches 


—it’s cool there in midsummer 


Very low excursion rates 


Write for the following souvenir travel books: 
‘‘A Colorado Summer,’’ ‘“Titan of Chasms,’’ 
‘Yosemite Valley,’’ 
‘*To California Over the Santa Fe Trail,” 
‘‘California Summer Outings.”’ 

They will be mailed absolutely free. You need only 
mention this magazine and say: 
‘*Send me your vacation books.’’ 


Address W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
No. 1118-M Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


In writing to advertisers, kind)y mention LiIpPrincoTT’s. 
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Q. E. D. 

At a dinner given by a high official at Washington a distin- 
guished Frenchman, who was visiting this country as a delegate to 
a certain industrial conference, gave expression to extravagant praise 
of his beloved France. His neighbor at table, on the right, would 
smile and bow in polite acquiescence every time the visitor would 
mention an instance of France’s superiority above every other nation. 

“The French,” exclaimed he, “are the politest people ‘on 
earth. ” : 

The neighbor at table again smiled and bowed. 

A little piqued by the other’s silence, the Frenchman asked : 
* Americans admit, do they not, the superiority of the French in 
politeness? ” 

“Oh, yes,” came the reply; “ that’s our politeness.” 

Fenimore Martin 


A STORY 
By McLandburgh Wilson 


It all began when he was young. 
Through fortune’s hard mischance, 
It came about he had to wear 
His daddy’s cut-down pants. 


He then grew up to man’s estate ; 
Continued as before ; 

And when he went in politics 
The boss’s collar wore. 


He next became a benedict ; 
Of course we may surmise 
From color combinations strange 
He wore his helpmeet’s ties. 


And though in his apparel, thus, 
He never cared to choose, 

He made a failure when he tried | 
To fill a great man’s shoes. 


The moral of this tale is this: 
For either fame or pelf 

A tailor poor is circumstance. 
You ’d better dress yourself. 
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Why did Marshall Field & 
Company do itP 


@ Wouldn’t you like to knew why it was that Marshall Field & Com- 
pany replaced six listing-adding machines of another make, with 
BuRRouGHS Bookkeeping Machines? 
@ These six machines “looked just as good as a BURROUGHS,” and 
it took just about a year to find out that they were not. 
@ When our 1907 models were placed on the market we demonstrated 
to Marshall Field & Company that we could give them a machine that 
would take care of their work better, handle their check figures and at 
the same time insert a sales sheet number which would serve as a guide 
when checking their recapitulations for a balance. 
@ Then we showed them what the “Split and Normal” BuRROUGHS 
could do for them. Ultimately we sold them’ seven BURROUGHS 
Adding Machines by which much of their special work could be done 
mechanically that formerly had to be done by hand. 
@ Why should you be satisfied with a machine that will do only a part 
of what the BURROUGHS can do? 


Model in your own office;—it will cost you one postage stamp—and will place 
you absolutely under no obligation. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprrncorr’s. 
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Mopern ILLUMINATION 


At a little dinner the other night the Reverend Dr. Harris told 


a good story of the adaptability of the young brain from ancient 
preaching to modern practice. At the monthly concert in his Sun- 
day-school a very pretty automatic programme had been arranged, 
in the course of which one little fellow was to rise as if spontaneously, 
and repeat, “ Let your light so shine——” and. another, across the 
room, was to finish the quotation. ’ 

The drilling had been perfect. The little fellow was on his feet 


at the exact moment; but the anxiety to accomplish so much swept ° 


away the rest, and he struggled in vain to remember what he was to 
say, till, in a burst of inspiration, he exclaimed, “'Turn up the 
gas!” In-an instant the next boy was on his feet repeating, “ That 
men may see your good works and glorify your Father which is in 


Heaven.” 
Willard French 


A Question or PriviLece 

A well-known Harvard professor was one day travelling by 
trolley from Cambridge to Boston, where he desired to call upon a 
friend. He asked the conductor to transfer him to the city cars 
at a certain point. 

Soon afterward the car stopped, and the Harvard man, on look- 
ing out of the window, was surprised to see the very friend he was 
seeking. He started to leave the car, but the conductor stopped 
him. 

“You can’t change here,” he said brusquely. 

The professor passed him, making no response. 

“You can’t change here, I tell you,” persisted the conductor. 

By this time the professor was on the rear step. “ Here, you old 
jay!” exclaimed the conductor, “ have n’t I told you that you can’t 
change here? ” | 

At this the good man flushed. ‘“ Well, I can change my mind 


here, can’t I?” 
Fenimore Martin 
wt 
Her Masrer’s Voice 
Elevator Boy: “ Elevator going up.” 
Deaf Old Lady: “ Which way is it going, bub? ” 
Elevator Boy (impatiently): “Up! Up! Up! Up!” 
Deaf Old Lady (indignantly): “ You talk to me, bub, as if you 


thought I was a trained dog! 
A. 3. Lewis 
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Absolutely pure, irresistibly delicious, 


wholesome :as br 


CHOCOLATE 


AS HIGH ABOVE ALL OTHERS IN POPULARITY 
AS IT IS IN QUALITY. 


GALAPETER, The World’s Favorite Chocolate 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, New York 


Former U. S. Senator John F. Dryden has returned to Newark, fully recovered from 
the illness which prompted him to withdraw from the Senatorial contest, and has actively 
resumed business relations. When asked to-day for an expression of opinion as to the 
eflect of radical insurance legislation enacted by the different States during the past few 
months, Senator Dryden said : 

‘There has been much new legislation upon the subject of life insurance and many 
important measures have been passed, while many others are still pending. | While it is 
too early to forecast the effect of the new laws, the Prudential may be relied upon to meet 
the situation in a spirit of the utmost fairness. Not only has the Company done always 
what it was legally required to do, but it has gone far beyond the mere letter of the law, 
and in the most liberal spirit has extended to the policy-holders the privileges and advan- 
tages of one concession after another. In other words, the Company has always tried to 
do more than the law required, and it may be relied upon to continue so to do. 

‘‘In pursuance of this policy it has been my pleasure to sign to-day an order in con- 
formity with a resolution passed by the Board of Directors of the Prudential Insurance 
Company granting concessions this year to Industrial policy-holders in the Prudential who 
have attained the age of 75 years, which will result in relieving holders of a great many 
thousands of policies from the payment of any further premiums, costing the Company 
over $750,000, and a continuance of this policy during the next ten years, it is estimated, 
over three and one-quarter millions of dollars. These concessions, I understand, will 
eflect proportionately more policies than a similar change in any other Industrial insurance 
company. Other voluntary concessions in the form of increased benefits, cash or mor- 
tuary dividends, more liberal paid-up policies, etc., not called for by law or contract, have 
been made, aggregating over eight million dollars, and this large amount will be necessarily 


greatly added to in the future.”’ 


In writing to kindly mention LipPincorr’s. 
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A. Goop-Looxine SuBstiTuTE 

“ Now show us ‘ Nick,’ ” invariably ask the lady visitors to the 
House of Representatives these days. Of course they refer to the 
President’s son-in-law. 

The answer from the guide is generally, “ Oh, yes; let me see. 
He does n’t seem to be in the Chamber at present. Oh, there he is— 
over there. See the bald-headed man with a black mustache? That ’s 
him.” 

It may be Mr. Longworth the guide is pointing to, and it may 
be the Honorable Mr. Weeks of Massachusetts. The latter re- 
sembles the foregoing description, and his general outline is a good! 
imitation of “ Nick’s,” but on a close inspection they are seen to 
be quite different in looks. Anyhow, the Capitol guides make Mr. 
Weeks play the part when Congressman Longworth is not around 
and there is an anxious bevy of girls who want to see him “so 
badly.” 

A few days ago the following conversation was overheard in the - 
ladies’ gallery of the House: 

** Now, where is Mr. Longworth? ” 

“That ’s him over there,” replied the guide, with a gesture. 
“See the man with a bald head and black mustache? ” 

The young lady adjusted her opera-glasses and gazed longingly 
at the trim form of Mr. Weeks, while all her companions cried in 
chorus, “ Do let me see!” Then she lowered the glasses. 

“ What do you think of him? ” asked the guide. 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ if I were Alice I’d get a new photog- 
rapher for him. His picture does n’t begin to do him justice.” 

Frank N. Bauskett 
Free Apvice 

* An old subscriber wants to know what fur is most economical 
for poor people,” said the stenographer of a woman’s magazine. 

“ Tell her bear-skin,” said the fashion editor crankily. 

J. M. Hendrickson 


Ir Tastes Just THE SAME 

“ You say you were in the saloon at the time of the assault re- 
ferred to in the complaint? ” asked the lawyer. 

“T was, sir.” 

“ Did you take cognizance of the barkeeper at the time? ” 


* T don’t know what he called it, but I took what the rest did.” 
A. M. Benson 
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energy 
‘Little lines on the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at the base of the frst finger) predicts inheritance. . 
You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY CHART— 
Sent free with every ten-cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & Co., Inc. 18 N. 24th St., Philadelphia, U S.A. 


There is no end of information 
about newspapers in the American Newspaper Annual (published by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, $5.00 net), the 1907 edition of which is just 
out. Catalogued in simple tabulated form are the facts one needs in dealing 
with newspapers, with particular attention to circulations, which are all given 
in plain figures. 

There are supplementary lists of daily newspapers, magazines, and class pub- 
lications. A colored map of each State is bound in the book. It also contains for 
the first time the Advertisers’ Telegraph Code, compiled especially for the use 
of the publishing interests and filling a long-felt want in this direction. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin Old and Well-Tried Remedi 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS, IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Seothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lierrncorr’s, 


4 HICLETS contain everything that makes Chewing Gum good,” and such other things 
as make the best of all ing Gums. Chiclets are in delicious l-gray candy and each one is oe 
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WHICH OF THREE? 
Martin EB. Jensen 
My Marguerite, she is so sweet, / 
That Elsa scarce seems sweeter; , { 


_And Josephine is just a treat— 
Fd like almost to eat her. 


Gay Josephine of blithesome mien 
Is younger than the others; 
Sly Elsa coming in between, 
With charm that fairly smothers; 


While Daisy, pure and as demure 
As is the flower she’s named for, 

Affects a dignity mature 

Her years cannot be blamed for. 


At once to see these lassies three 
Makes any choice uncertain— 

So much of love peeps out at me 

From ‘neath each dear eye’s curtain, 


So, triply blest, I love each best, 
For surely ’twould distress them, 

Should I prefer one to the rest— 

My daughters three. God bless them! 


Sue Knew a Cocxtrain 


| Lieutenant B., just arrived from duty in the Philippines, came 
! eastward to New York with his wife, picking up en route their four- 
year-old daughter, who had been left with a ‘friend during their 
absence. 

The little one had fallen asleep, and as the train was nearing the 
Grand Central Station her parents fell to chong the hotel 
question. 

* Well, as we shall sas remain one night,” said Mrs. B., “J vote 
for the ‘ Manhattan.’ ” hebee 

The couple were suddenly electrified by their little girl’s sitting 
up and in drowsy tones inquiring: 

**Oh, mamma, may I have the cherry? ” 

Margaret Townsend 
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JELL~O 
ICE CREAM(~ 


POWDER 


WONDERFUL 
LABOR SAVER 


One package stirred into a quart of milk and frozen, without heating, 
cooking, or the addition of anything else, produces two quarts of smooth, 
velvety ice-cream in 10 minutes. 
Delicately flavored, pure, and wholesome. Sure to please. 
Received Highest Award at Portland Exposition. 
ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOK FREE, 
Showing how to make all kinds of frozen dainties, pud- 
dings, cream pies, layer cakes, etc., easily and cheaply. 
Flavors: Chocolate, Vanilla, Strawberry, 
Lemon, and Unflavored. 
Approved by Pure Food Commissioners. . 
2 packages 25c. 
If your grocer does not keep it send us his name and 
25c. for two packages by mail, 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., LE ROY, N. Y. 
Visit our Exhibit at Jamestown Exposition. 


A 2,000,000-ACRE FISH AND GAME PRESERVE 
INTERSPERSED WITH 1200 LAKES AND RIVERS 


Speckled trout, black bass, and salmon trout abound. os 
pone he A paradise for the camper, canoeist, and angler. Ailti 
fearly 2000 feet above the sea. Pure and 


A beautiful publication sent free on application to 
G. W. VAUX, Room 917, Merchants Loan and Trust hy 2 Chicago, Ill, 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York 
T. H, HANLEY, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
w. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, 
Ww. E. DAVIS, G.T.B 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., Montreal. Gen. Pass. and Ticket ae Montreal. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LiIPPINcoTT’s. 
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A CLaIm 

An official of the Pension Office at Washington offers thé ‘follow- 
ing excerpt from@an’ y ambpeing letter from claim- 
ant for pension : 


The way I got my war ingiky Kes a-ketchin, of a = Sot The hog 
were a sow hog and our Capten wanted her for forage. We was 
chasin the sow and she efawled threw a hédal in a™ rale fense— 
it were a big hoal and_I thot I were about the size of the hog and 
tried to crawl threw, but I stuck and trying to wigle* out 1 throde 
the rales off and one hit me on- my hed and nocked my senseless. 1 
do not think the sow had nothing to do with my line for duty for. 

1 did not ketch the hog. Wich she never were caught. — : 
a 
A Sap DisaproinTMENT 

A verdant-looking old fellow saline entered the office of a 
down-town “ Woman’s Exchange,” and after a moment’s hesitation 
inquired of the = in charge, “Is this here the Woman’s Ex- 
change? ” 

“ It is,” replied the lady. 

“ Well,” continued the countryman, somewhat sheepishly, “ I’d 
like to swap off my old woman fer.’most anybody you happen to have . 
on hand.” 

Margaret Buckingham Yeates 

The Northern born sons of a Southern mother were sent to . . 
school in a Northern city. One day they came home and announced: 

“The North licked the South. We’re North and you’re 
South!” 

‘ » “ Yes,” their mother said, as ae reached behind the deot for 
the convenient strap, “ but now the time ’s-come, I reckon, to show 


you how the South can lick the North!” 

W. M. 

An Innerirep TENDENCY 

‘A Cleveland society woman gave a party to nine friends of her 
young son, aged six. To add to the pleasure of the occasion she had — 
the ices frozen.in the form of a hen and ten chickens. Each child 
was allowed to select his chicken as it was served. Finally she came 
to the son of.a prominent politician. . 

“ Which chicky will you have, Bertie? ” she asked. . 

“If you please,. Mrs. H., I think Ill take the mamma hen,” was 


the polite reply.’ 
Abby @. Baker 
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Quality Counts 


It is the quality of Libby’s Relishes that make 
even an ordinary meal a most delightful repast. 
Mixed Pickles Tomato Catsup 
Salad Dressing Chow Chow | 
are a few of the delicious products prepared by Libby's chefs 
in the great white enameled kitchens. ” 

Among other appetizing Natural Flavor Food Products, 
ready for immediate serving, are Peerless Dried Beef, Vienna 
Sausage, Baked Beans, Corned Beef Hash, etc. 

A supply of Libby’s delicious Food Products should be i in 
every home to meet the unexpected emergency. 

Your grocer has them and you should insist on having Libby's. 


The new 84-page booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” gives many delightful recipes for 


luncheon, dinners and evening spreads that every 
It is sent free on request. 
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3 Products 


world-wide: reputation fee: Hight 
Quali ‘Délicious Flavor} 


COCOA 


Has held the market with constantly increasing ‘ 
sales for 127 years, and has won 48 highest awards 
in Europe and America 


No Other Food Product has like Record 
WAT TER BAKER & CO. Ltd 


Established 1780 Mabel 


‘120 Shaves 
For 25c Ms Brains 


Read following letter: 


‘Repaired * 


Gentlemen: 


Jenior Safety Active thinking uses up 


“ GEM" Junior 
gray filling of the brain. 


Razor. I have a har 

beard »and tender face—shave daily, gettifig a ‘ 

clean, comfortable shave, and only: once over at 

that. ' have stropped the blades, and they take a It must be replaced by props 


good edge with little or no rouble. I have shaved 
with the. seven™blades. The “GEM” food or trouble results. 


Juriior has been so entirely satisfactory that I have 
not segri the need of a higher priced razor. A successful brain must be prog 


Yours tru 
Hewton Centre; Mase FESSENDEN. erly fed. 


“Gem Junior Salely Razor | The true brain food 
With Seven Blades $1.00 


‘ Set includes wicket sliver plated G N 

frame, combination . stropping an e 

shaving handle, and 7 selected keen rap uts 

case. Sent prepaid on receipt o . 

Order through your dealer or ot ite. “There’s a Reason” 

if _— 7 new blades exchanged for 7 dull ones and 25¢. % 
“GEM Junior Special Set with 12 Look for the [ttle book, “The Road 

blades artd extra fine case, $1.50. , Wellville,” ia pkg. 
Gem Cutlery Co., 34 Reade N.Y. ane 


Makers of the “GEM,” the original, . POSTUM co. BATTLE GREEK, MICH. 
celebrated, forged steel blade, Safety Razor. : 


have been established over 50 YEARS,” ‘By 


system of ments family in moderate 
Vose own a VOSE Pi Piano, We takt 
VOSE & SONS 
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